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SUMMARY. 

T\L  RISC  the  seeond  quarter  oi  I'iSO  several  important  steps  were  taken  towards  providing  economic  aid  to 

countries  of  the  ECAFE  region.  The  United  Nations  adopted  an  expanded  technical  assistance  programme 
for  under-developed  areas,  which  include  many  countries  of  the  region.  The  (Commonwealth  agreed  on  a 
plan  of  aid  to  south-east  .Asia,  and  the  (friffin  Mission  recommended  to  the  United  States  (Government  a  programme 
of  technical  assistance  in  the  same  area.  The  United  States  (Government  prepared  to  .send  EC.4  missions  to  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Thailand  and  Burma,  and  announced  its  willingness  to  provide  agricultural  experts  to  assist  in  expanding 
food  production  in  the  Far  East.  At  the  same  time  several  countries  in  the  region  took  action  to  encourage  private 
foreign  investment. 

The  chief  feature  of  agricultural  production  during  the  quarter  was  a  large  increase  in  rubber  production, 
as  a  result  of  the  sharp  rise  in  price.  In  the  sphere  of  industry  and  mining,  production  of  coal,  pig  iron,  steel 
and  cement  fell  slightly,  increases  in  some  countries  being  more  than  offset  by  a  decline  in  India.  Production  of 
tin  continued  to  increase,  and  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid  and  the  generation  of  electricity,  which  had  fallen 
slightly  in  the  first  quarter,  rose  once  more  to  levels  above  those  of  the  last  quarter  of  PH').  In  Japan  there  were 
appreciable  advances  over  the  whole  field  of  industrial  production,  with  the  e.xception  of  machinery  manufacture. 

The  trade  of  the  region  continued  to  be  .suhfect  to  an  elaborate  netivork  of  controls.  though  they  were 
relaxed  in  a  few  countries  and  .some  attempts  were  made  to  improve  and  simplifs  their  operation.  The  controls 
chiefly  affected  trade  with  the  United  States  and  Japan.  In  Japan  particular  attention  continued  In  be  paid  to  the 
promotion  of  exports. 

Most  of  the  countries  of  the  region  for  which  statistics  are  available  showed  improvement  in  their  trade 
balances  in  the  second  quarter  of  the  year,  in  compari.son  with  the  first  quarter.  The  e.xceptions  were  India. 
Ceylon  and  Indochina.  Japans  negative  balance  was  smaller  than  in  the  first  quarter,  a  rise  in  imports  being 
more  than  offset  by  a  substantial  increase  in  e.xiiorts. 

Price  movements  within  the  region  during  the  quarter  followed  no  general  pattern.  Compared  with  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year,  prices  rose  in  India,  Indonesia.  Malaya,  Thailand  and  south  Korea,  hut  fell  in  Burma,  Ceylon. 
China,  Hong  Kong  and  the  Philippines.  Except  in  Indonesia.  Burma  and  Hong  Kong  the  price  changes  were  slight. 
In  Japan  prices  declined  appreciably,  chiefly  owing  to  increased  production. 


GEN  ERA  I. 

Following  the  Conference  of  Commoinvealtli  Foreign 
Ministers  held  at  Colombo  in  January,  a  Commonwealth 
Conference  was  held  in  Sydney  during  May  to  discuss 
development  plans  for  south-east  Asia.  At  this  Con¬ 
ference,  it  was  agreed  that  £8  million  would  be  spent  on 
technical  aid  for  south-east  Asian  countries,  and  that 
a  Commonwealth  Aid  Bureau  would  be  set  up  in  Co¬ 
lombo  to  coordinate  operations.  Each  participating 
country  would  be  requested  to  make  a  realistic  and  com¬ 
prehensive  survey  of  its  economic  development  plans 
for  consideration  by  the  ne.xt  Conference,  which  would 
be  held  in  London  in  September  1950. 

During  March  and  April,  a  mission  headed  by  Mr. 
R.  .Allan  Griffin  visited  the  south-east  Asian  region  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government.  Although  the 
mission  was  reported  to  have  recommended  a  S64  million 
programme  of  technical  assistance,  the  amount  finally 
made  available  for  the  U.S.  Point  Four  programme  of 
help  to  under-developed  areas  was  only  S35  million. 


By  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  the  U.S.  .Adminis¬ 
tration  was  iireparing  to  send  EGA  missions  to  Indonesia. 
Thailand  and  Burma,  in  addition  to  the  one  already  es¬ 
tablished  in  Indochina.  It  was  disclosed  that  the  aid 
to  Indochina  would  be  limited  for  the  present  to  technical 
assistance,  basic  health  measures,  and  aid  to  agriculture. 
It  was  also  announced  in  Washington  that  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  would  eventually  send 
about  500  specialists  in  food  crops  to  the  Far  East  in 
a  programme  to  expand  food  production. 

Re(|uests  for  United  .Nations  Technical  Assistance 
during  the  first  half  of  1950  again  exceeded  the  available 
funds.  However,  it  was  hoped  that,  with  the  coming 
into  operation  of  the  exjianded  technical  assistance  pro¬ 
gramme.  funds  would  be  sufficient.  To  enable  this  pro¬ 
gramme.  which  was  agreed  upon  at  the  end  of  June,  to 
be  carried  through,  members  of  the  United  Nations  subs¬ 
cribed  a  sum  of  $20  million,  sixty  per  cent  of  which  was 
provided  bv  the  United  States, 
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In  Burma  conditions  improved  with  tlie  recapture  *>1 
loungoo  and  Pronie.  The  recapture  of  Prome  re-opened 
the  Irrawaddy  River  for  through  traffic  along  its  whole 
length,  while  the  recaj)ture  of  Toungoo  freed  the  road 
and  railway  traffic  between  Rangoon  and  Mandalay. 
With  the  reca])ture  of  these  areas,  the  Government  an¬ 
nounced  its  intention  to  push  ahead  with  several  schemes 
for  development  which  were  interru|)ted  by  the  civil  war. 

The  Government  stated  that  it  would  welcome 
foreign  investment  in  Burma  and  in  order  to  encourage 
its  in-flow,  it  concluded  an  agreement  with  the  United 
Kingdom  for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxation.  On 
June.  Commonwealth  countries  gave  a  loan  to  Burma 
of  £6  million,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  subscribed 
£3.75  million.  India  £1.0  million.  Pakistan  £0.5  million. 
Australia  £0.5  million  and  Ceylon  £0.25  million.  The 
loan,  consisting  of  blocked  sterling,  is  repayable  in  two 
years. 

In  Ceylon  efforts  were  directed  towards  attracting 
foreign  investments,  and  it  was  pointed  out  by  the 
Governmetit  that  the  public  debt  was  less  than  one  year's 
revenue  and  that  Ceylon  had  great  national  wealth  and 
mdimited  resources  of  hydro-electric  i)ower. 

In  China  it  was  decided  at  the  meeti»ig  of  the  (Com¬ 
mittee  on  Finance  and  Economics  held  in  June  that  a 
national  economic  plan  should  be  drawn  u])  within  the 
coming  six  months  to  cover  the  five  years  1951-55.  It 
was  also  rejMirted  that  the  People’s  Government  might 
nationalize  all  foreign-owned  public  utility  companies 
within  two  years.  It  was  further  reported  that  a  new 
company  law  was  being  drafted  whereby  foreign  invest¬ 
ment  could  not  constitute  more  than  49  jier  cent  of  the 
total  capital  of  a  comjiany.  Profits  earned  by  foreigners 
would  not  be  allowed  to  be  sent  out  of  the  country. 
Foreign  investment  would  be  encouraged  only  for  heavy 
industry  and  mining  and  not  for  light  industries. 

In  June  the  EGA  announced  plans  for  a  50  per  cent 
increase  in  United  States  assistance  to  Taiwan.  Pro¬ 
vision  was  to  be  made  for  expanding  the  aid  programme 
from  $2.2  million  monthly  to  .$3.3  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year. 

In  India  the  Government  decided  to  relax  controls 
on  the  repatriation  of  foreign  capital.  Repatriation  of 
capital  owned  by  residents  of  sterling  area  countries  and 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark  will  be  freely  allowed. 
Capital  owned  by  residents  of  other  c-junlries  can  be 
repatriated,  provided  it  was  invested  after  1  January 
1950  in  Government-approved  projects.  British  in¬ 
vestment  in  India  during  January  to  June  1950  amoun¬ 
ted  to  Rs.2.3  million,  while  Canada  invested  Rs.1.7  mil¬ 
lion  and  the  U.S.A.  and  Hong  Kong  each  invested 


Rs.  100.000.  This  may  be  contrasted  with  total  foreign 
investment  in  India  for  1948'49  of  Rs.52.4  million  and 
Rs.15.9  million  for  April  to  December  1949.  During 
1948/49  British  investments  were  Rs..50.6  million. 

The  U.S.  Government  informed  Indochina  in  May 
that  the  first  instalment  of  American  aid  would  amount 
to  $15  million  plus  $5  million  in  medical  supplies.  This 
would  cover  the  period  up  to  July  19.50.  when  a  second 
allocation  would  be  made. 

In  Indonesia  preparati<m  was  completed  of  projects 
for  consideration  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  under  the 
$100  million  credit  authorized  in  February  1950.  In 
addition  to  immediate  foreign  exchange  reijuirements  of 
$100  million,  it  was  anticipated  that  additional  foreign 
exchange  amounting  to  about  $200  million  would  be 
required  for  completing  the  projects.  In  June  the  Ne¬ 
therlands  Government  submitted  to  the  States-Gcneral  a 
bill  for  a  200  million  guilder  loan  to  Indochina. 

In  Japan  the  Government  enacted  a  “Law  concern¬ 
ing  P'oreign  Investment.”  with  a  view  to  creating  a  sound 
basis  fi>r  foreign  investment.  .\  commission  was  es¬ 
tablished  to  screen  foreign  investments  with  reference  to 
their  potential  contribution  to  the  Japanese  economy. 

Korea  was  allocated  in  June  an  additional  .$50  mil¬ 
lion  of  aid  by  the  U.S.  Government.  With  the  $60  mil¬ 
lion  authorized  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
total  funds  appropriated  for  aid  to  Korea  amount  to 
$110  million. 

In  Pakistan  a  master  economic  plan  for  increasing 
the  national  wealth  of  the  country  was  evolved  at  the 
first  conference  of  the  Senior  Forest  Officials  of  Pakistan. 
The  plan  sought  to  eradicate  erosion  and  water  logging. 
The  Government  of  East  Pakistan  planned  to  spend 
Rs.5.2  million  in  1950/51  for  improvement  of  railway 
communications  in  East  Pakistan  and  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Chittagong  port. 

In  the  Philippines  the  major  economic  problem  was 
the  balance  of  payments,  especially  in  view  of  the  im¬ 
minent  termination  of  war  damage  receipts  from  the 
Linked  States.  Of  a  total  of  914  million  pesos  autho¬ 
rized  for  payment  by  the  Philippine  War  Damage  Com¬ 
mission,  700  million  pesos  had  already  been  received. 
The  introduction  of  trade  controls  at  the  end  of  1949  and 
their  renewal  during  the  second  quarter  had  narrowed 
the  gap  between  exports  and  imports. 

Thailand  was  officially  informed  by  the  United  States 
Government  of  the  Point  Four  aid  which  would  be  made 
available.  The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  received  20  mil¬ 
lion  baht  from  the  United  States  under  the  Point  Four 
Programme  for  development  of  agriculture  through  irri- 
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gation  projects.  A  loan  for  Thailand's  ten-year  plan  for 
the  construction  of  450  kilometres  of  railways  was  under 
negotiation  with  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc¬ 
tion  and  Develojjnient. 

PRODUCTUm 
Agricultural  production. 

The  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization,  in  a  recent 
report  on  the  production  of  rice  in  1950  51.  estimated 
that  world  production  might  exceed  tlie  prewar  level  if 
no  widespread  crop  failures  occurred  in  the  major  pro¬ 
ducing  countries  in  the  Far  East.  It  is  to  lie  noted  that 
croj)  yields  in  many  South  East  Asian  countries  were 
below  prewar  levels.  In  Thailand,  although  land  under 
cultivation  a])i)arentjy  increased  by  about  16  per  cent 
over  the  prewar  level,  production  increased  by  oidy 
29  per  cent.  In  India,  although  rice  producing  areas 
have  increased  since  the  war,  production  has  failed  to 
rise  corresj)ondingly.  Furthermore,  production  of  rite 
in  Burma  and  Indochina  depends  to  a  great  exte?it  upon 
the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  IJ.S.  Government  that  world 
output  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  will  be  smaller  than  in 
1949.  It  is  expected  that  the  Philippines  and  Malaya 
will  sh<)w  increases  over  last  year,  while  Indonesia  and 
Ceylon  will  show  decreases. 

The  monthly  average  production  of  natural  rubber 
in  British  Borneo,  Ceylon.  India,  Indonesia,  Malaya  and 
Thailand  during  the  quarter  was  142.200  tons,'  which  was 
23  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  The 
major  increase  was  accounted  for  by  Iinlonesia  where 
production  reached  60,700  tons.  In  Indochina  outjmt 
was  reported  to  be  reduced  by  as  much  as  a  half,  mainly 
owing  to  unrest  within  the  country. 

The  International  Wheat  Council  in  June  admitted 
Indonesia  as  a  member  but  rejected  Japan's  application. 
During  the  same  month  Commonwealth  discussions  took 
place  on  agricultural  problems.  It  was  decided  that  an 
Asian  centre  on  the  appraisal  of  agricultural  and  allied 
projects  should  be  set  up  in  Lahore  in  October  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization. 

In  North  Borneo  a  good  rice  harvest  for  the  third 
vear  in  succession  should  make  the  current  year's  pro¬ 
duction  slightly  greater  than  last  year’s  30,000  tons. 
During  the  quarter  a  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  for  allocation  of  £.34.360 
from  colonial  development  and  welfare  funds  for  agri¬ 
cultural  development  in  North  Borneo.  In  addition,  the 
Government  of  North  Borneo  is  devoting  £10,000  to  ex¬ 
periments  on  the  mechanical  cultivation  of  rice  in  the 

'  1.  Reference  through  is  to  metric  tone. 


Bandau  area.  It  was  also  understood  that  roails  in 
North  Borneo  and  Sarawak  were  to  be  develojied  out 
of  a  fund  of  MS3  million  to  be  made  available  by  the 
EC.A  programme  for  help  to  the  overseas  territories  of 
Marshall  plan  countries. 

In  Burma  plans  for  the  nationalization  of  agricul¬ 
tural  land  continued  to  be  implemented.  In  1943.  when 
the  Act  was  passed,  the  original  intention  was  to  apply 
it  first  to  six  areas,  namely  Tharawaddy  and  kyauksc 
Districts.  Amarapura.  Henzada  and  Taikyi  towiisliips. 
and  Zey;»waddy.  However,  owing  to  ilisturbcd  condi¬ 
tions.  little  was  done  to  implement  the  Ac!.  In  May  it 
was  decided  to  extend  its  application  to  other  areas,  and 
a  beginning  was  made  with  the  transfer  t»f  60.000  acres 
of  land  in  Syriam.  Financial  assistance  amounting  to 
Rs.-lOO.OOO  was  given  by  the  Government.  In  addition 
to  Syriam  the  Nationalization  Act  will  be  a|)plicd  mainly 
in  the  di'^lricts  of  Mandalay.  Amarapura.  Tharawaddy. 
Kyaukse.  Henzada.  and  Inseim 

An  Indian  delegation  arrived  to  discus*  with  tlic 
Government  the  (juestion  of  compensation  for  land  which 
is  to  be  nationalized.  25  per  cent  of  which  is  owned  b\ 
Indians.  The  poifit  at  issue  wa*  that,  under  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  Act.  compensation  is  not  to  exceed  twelve 
times  the  land  revenue  assessable  in  19-17/ III.  plus  com¬ 
pensation  for  im|)rovenients.  Under  this  provision  com¬ 
pensation  would  n<»t  exceed  Us.-b)  per  acre,  whereas  the 
market  price  of  land  was  stated  to  be  between  Rs.200  and 
Rs..300  per  acre.  N<i  change  in  the  Government’s  plan 
seems  to  have  resulted  from  the  discussions. 

During  May  the  Irrigation  Department  completed  all 
work  contenqdated  in  Up|)er  Burma,  except  in  areas  that 
were  not  vet  reoccu|)ied  bv  the  (»overnmcnl.  In  lower 
Burma,  important  repair  work  on  etnbankment  it»  the 
Irrawadflv  delta  was  satisfactorily  completed. 

In  Cevlon  a  government  scheme  for  opening  up  4  to 
5  million  acres  of  land  for  cultivation  was  in  full  j)ro- 
gress.  The  scheme  provides  mainly  for  irrigating  and 
settling  the  drv  zone  in  Gentral  Cey  lon.  Other  schemes 
for  cultivation  of  cane  sugar  and  cotton  were  still  in  an 
experimental  stage.  A  government  scheme  for  jiurcha- 
sing  food  crops  at  guaranteed  prices  hel|K*d  cultivators 
to  secure  fair  returns.  Intensive  campaigns  to  increase 
food  production  were  planned  for  the  coming  year,  with 
special  em|)hasis  on  imi)roved  methods  of  cultivation  to 
increase  the  yield  of  paddy.  The  programme  for  in¬ 
creasing  food  production  requires  estate  <}wners  to  cul¬ 
tivate  a  certain  quantity  of  foodstuffs  or  to  pay  the 
Government  a  specified  sum  of  money. 


_  4  — 


In  China  tlie  People's  Government  was  planning 
agricultural  reform,  and  the  second  meeting  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  of  the  Chinese  People’s  Political  Con¬ 
sultative  Conference  was  held  in  Peking  in  June.  .\ 
draft  agrarian  reform  law  was  discussed.  It  was  reported 
that  the  Chinese  had  ])lanted  nearly  600.(K)0  acres  of 
cotton  fields  in  North  Kiangsu  province.  It  was  hoped 
to  raise  the  cotton  output  in  the  area  to  pre-war  levels  in 
three  to  five  years.  For  the  whole  of  China  it  was  re¬ 
ported  that  cotton  had  been  planted  on  more  than  3.5 
million  hectares  of  land,  which  was  150.000  hectares 
more  than  the  original  estimate.  Production  was  expec¬ 
ted  to  reach  650.000  tons,  which  would  ensure  adequate 
supplies  for  all  Chinese  textile  mills.  It  was.  however, 
reported  that  in  South  China  the  rice  areas  had  been 
affected  by  drought  which,  coupled  with  recent  floods, 
would  affect  at  least  23.(K)0  acres  of  valuable  farm  land. 

In  Taiwan  it  was  expected  that  the  year's  rice  crop 
would  total  1.4  million  tons,  of  which  200.000  tons 
would  be  available  for  export.  The  wheat  crop  was 
expected  to  amount  to  15.000  tons,  which  would  be  the 
highest  <»n  record. 

In  IriHiu  the  Government  sanctioned  about  Rs.83 
million  for  grants  and  about  Rs.44  million  in  the  form 
of  loans  to  state  and  local  administrations  for  cultivation 
schemes  out  of  a  budget  provision  of  Rs.l50  million  for 
1949  50.  The  Government  of  Bihar  sanctioned  for  the 
year  1950  51  loans  amounting  to  Rs.4.2  million  under 
various  Acts. 

The  final  estimate  of  the  jute  crop  for  1949  50  was 
3.1  million  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  as  compared  with  2.1 
million  bales  in  1948  49.  By  June  sowing  of  the  new 
jute  croj)  was  completed  and  conditions  were  reported 
to  be  satisfactory. 

The  fourth  estimate  of  the  cotton  crop  for  the 
whole  of  India  for  1949  gave  the  acreage  as  11.5  million 
and  production  as  2.2  million  bales  of  392  lbs.  each, 
compared  with  corresponding  estimates  of  10.9  million 
acres  and  1.7  million  bales  for  the  previous  year. 

Indonesia  was  stated  to  be  striving  towards  self- 
sufficiencv  in  food  within  3  to  5  years,  based  on  a  per 
capita  consumption  of  2,000  calorics  a  day.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  and  food  situation  was  reported  to  be  generally 
satisfactory  in  Java.  Sumatra,  the  Bali-Flores  area  and 
South  Celebes,  but  not  so  favourable  in  Macassar.  |)arts 
of  North  and  Central  Celebes.  North  Moluccas  and  Am¬ 
bon.  Sugar  production  for  1949'50  was  estimated  to 
be  nearly  423,000  tons,  as  compared  with  a  total  cane 
yield  of  about  2.2  million  tons  in  1948 '49.  The  major 
reason  for  the  decline  was  the  disturbed  condition  of  the 
country. 


Japan  continued  to  be  faced  with  the  problem  of 
the  reduction  of  C.S.  aid  for  1951  52  by  about  one-third 
as  compared  with  the  previous  two  years.  The  SCAP 
re(juested  the  Japanese  Government  to  submit  a  plan  for 
food  deliveries  and  a  statement  of  the  su|>ply  position, 
with  a  view  to  abolishing  controls  over  vari»>us  items. 
During  the  quarter  the  .Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fo¬ 
restry  tentatively  agreed  to  |)ermit  free  sales  of  this  year's 
wheat  and  barley  cro|)s  after  completion  of  the  pres¬ 
cribed  (|uota  delivcrv. 

In  South  Korea  the  rice  croj)  on  60().()0()  acres  was 
endangered  by  the  cutting  off  of  the  water  supply  from 
north  of  the  38th  parallel.  Marine  landings  in  April, 
when  the  fishing  season  started,  were  estimated  at  15.850 
tons,  compared  with  9.230  tons  in  Marcli. 

In  Malava  |>lans  were  made  for  tlie  develoi)ment  of 
rice  production  for  the  six  years  19.50  to  1955.  involving 
an  expenditure  of  over  MS49  million.  In  the  three  years 
1947,  1948  and  1949.  the  Government  s|)ent  nearly  M$25 
million.  The  new  programme  covers  construction  of 
major  drainage  and  irrigation  works  and  building  of 
main  roads  giving  access  to  the  new  paddy  areas. 
Malaya's  rice  production  in  1949  50  set  an  all-time 
record  of  1.422  million  pounds,  which  exceeded  the  pre¬ 
vious  year's  crop  by  3.30  million  pounds. 

In  Pakistan,  at  a  conference  between  representatives 
of  the  Central  and  Provincial  Governments,  plans  for 
agricultural  development  were  discussed.  Pakistan  is 
likely  to  ask  for  a  loan  from  the  International  Bank  and 
also  to  seek  technical  aid  under  the  Point  Four  program¬ 
me.  Plans  to  irrigate  40.000  acres  in  Baluchistan  were 
being  considered  by  the  Government. 

It  was  disclosed  that  Pakistan's  new  jute  policy 
would  be  to  cut  down  the  acreage  under  jute  by  about 
38  per  cent.  In  spite  of  this,  the  next  crop  was  likely 
to  yield  5  million  bales,  which  would  be  the  same  as 
last  year.  The  fourth  final  forecast  for  cotton  was  1.17 
million  bales  as  against  1.02  million  bales  in  the  previous 
year.  The  fourth  forecast  for  wheat  also  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  Punjab,  and  the  area  under  this  crop  was 
estimated  as  1  per  cent  more  than  last  year.  The  final 
forecast  of  the  area  under  sugar-cane  for  1949  '50  wa« 
750,000  acres  as  against  714.000  acres  in  the  previous 
year.  The  second  forecast  of  the  area  under  gram  for 
1949  50  was  2.85  million  acres  as  against  2.75  million 
acres  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  Philippines,  a  new  system  of  crop  loans  was 
introduced  and  the  President  authorized  the  release  of 
P.6  million  for  the  abaca  and  tobacco  industries.  The 


National  Development  Corporation  urged  farmers  to 
make  use  of  the  aid  that  it  could  extend  in  mechanization 
of  agriculture  by  renting  tractors  and  implements  at  cost. 

Prices  for  the  new  tobacco  crop  declined  during  the 
quarter,  partly  owing  to  increased  production  and  partly 
owing  to  heavy  arrivals  of  Virginia  leaf.  Leaf  tobacco 
output  during  195U  was  estimated  at  24.000  tons  by 
Government  sources  and  at  28.000  tons  by  the  trade. 
In  regard  to  abaca,  it  was  considered  that  the  investment 
of  $35  million  by  the  United  States  in  Central  America 
would  jeopardise  the  industry  in  the  Philippines. 

In  Thailand  it  was  estimated  at  first  that  the  rice  crop 
for  19.50  would  be  about  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
year  and  would  yield  a  surplus  of  about  1.2  million  tons 
for  export.  Later  estimates,  however,  showed  that  there 
might  be  an  increase,  as  tiiere  were  34  million  rai  of  land 
planted,  compared  with  30  million  rai  in  the  previous 
year.  In  order  to  help  farmers  in  the  production  of 
rice,  it  was  luq)ed  both  in  Government  and  trade  circles 
that  farm  machines  and  ploughs  re(juiring  the  use  of 
oidy  one  buffalo  couhl  be  imported  from  Japan. 

Induslrial  and  Mineral  Produclion. 

l'.om])ared  with  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  production 
within  the  region  of  coal,  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  steel 
ingots  and  castings,  finished  steel  and  cement  declined 
by  amounts  varying  from  three  to  eight  per  cent.  Pro¬ 
duction  was  also  below  that  of  the  corresponding  «piar- 
ter  of  1949  in  the  case  of  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  steel 
ingots  and  castings  and  finished  steel.  Production  of 
cement,  however,  was  23  per  cent  and  coal  8  per  cent 


above  that  of  the  correspmuling  quarter  t>f  1949.  Pro¬ 
duction  of  tin  in  concentrates,  electricity  and  sulphuric 
acid  was  much  above  that  of  both  the  first  quarter  of 
1950  and  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  It  was 
higher  by  three  to  five  per  cent  in  the  case  of  tin  in  con¬ 
centrates  and  electricity,  while  in  the  case  of  sulphuric 
acid,  it  was  19  per  cent  higher  than  in  the  first  (|uartei 
of  19.50  and  almost  four  times  that  of  the  corresponding 
•juaiier  of  1949.  The  decreases  in  production  were 
mainly  due  to  the  fall  in  production  in  India,  which  more 
than  offset  the  rise  in  other  countries. 

In  JaiMin  production  reached  new  high  levels  and 
the  index  of  industrial  production  during  the  (piarter 
was  10  per  cent  above  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  19.50. 
The  index  for  mining  and  manufacture  was  also  10  per 
cent  higher.  The  largest  increases,  ranging  from  23  to 
32  per  cent,  were  in  pig  iron,  cement  and  textiles.  Prac¬ 
tically  the  only  exception  was  machinery,  where  the 
index  of  production  was  6  per  cent  below  that  of  the 
first  quarter. 

In  India  the  general  interim  index  of  industrial  jtro- 
duction  ( 1946  =  100)  during  April  fell  to  98.4.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  monthly  average  of  108.1  during  the  first 
(|uarter.  Production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys,  steel 
ingots  and  castings  and  finished  steel  was  also  slightly 
lower.  Production  of  coal  during  the  quarter  was  6.6 
per  cent  below  that  of  the  first  quarter  of  19.50.  though 
3  i)er  cent  above  the  second  quarter  of  1949.  Jute 
manufactures  reached  a  low  monthly  figure  of  63.800 
tons.  Chemical  production  was  higher  than  in  the  first 
quarter. 


OUTPUT  OF  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  .MINERAL  PRODUCTS  IN  THE  ECAFE  REGION* 

( Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 
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Countries  Included  under  each  product  are  ns  follow.s:— 
Tin  In  concentrates — Burm.s.  China,  Indochina,  Indonesia. 
Malaya  and  Thailand.  Coal— India.  Indochina,  Indonesia. 
Malaya  and  Pakistan.  Electricity— Hons?  Kong.  India  and 
Philippines.  Pig  Iron  and  ferro-alloys.  st''el  Ingots  and  cas¬ 
tings,  and  flnished  steel— India.  Cement — Hong  Kong.  India. 
Indochina,  Philippines  and  Thailand.  Cotton  Yarn — Hong 
Kong  and  India.  Sulphuric  acid — India. 

Average  of  April  and  May  for  Burma.  China,  Indochina  and 
Thailand;  only  April  figures  available  for  Indonesia. 


c  Average  of  April  and  May  for  India. 

d.  Average  of  April  and  May  for  Thailand:  April  and  Jure 
figures  available  for  Philippines. 

e.  1949  quarterly  figures  for  Hong  Kong  not  available, 

f.  Average  of  April  and  May  for  Hong  Kong. 

g.  June  only, 
p.  Provisional. 
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Controls  on  paper  were  withdrawn,  with  effect  from 
24  June,  following  the  removal  on  1  May  of  controls  on 
domestic  production  of  paper  and  prices  of  imported 
paper.  .Many  other  commodities,  e.g.  coal,  cement,  cot¬ 
ton,  iron,  steel,  and  kerosene,  were  still  subject  to  Gov- 
vernment  control. 

The  Sindri  fertilizer  factory  was  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  .August  i950  with  an  expected  production 
of  356,000  tons  per  annum.  The  Government  showed 
its  interest  in  increasing  output  of  cottage  industries  by 
providing  Rs.1.6  million  in  the  1950  51  budget  as  com¬ 
pared  with  Rs.200.000  and  Rs.500.000  during  the  ]»re- 
vious  two  years.  The  Cottage  Industries  Board  was  also 
re-constituted. 

In  China  it  was  reported  that  about  32  per  cent  of 
Shanghai’s  total  labour  force  were  idle  or  underem¬ 
ployed.  In  the  first  half  of  1950.  1,612  factories  and 
6.800  shops  applied  for  jjermission  to  close.  It  was  re¬ 
ported,  however,  tliat  the  Bank  of  Communications  had 
been  giving  assistance  in  the  development  of  industries, 
mines  and  communications.  Targets  for  industrial 
production  continued  to  be  set  and  Manchuria's  goal  in 
1950  was  stated  to  be  an  increase  of  output  over  1949  of 
93  per  cent  for  industry  and  37  per  cent  for  agricullure. 

In  Burma  the  general  situation  improved  as  a  result 
of  the  recapture  of  Pronie  and  Toungoo.  .As  a  result  of 
increased  arrivals  of  timber  in  Moulmein  and  Rangoon, 
the  price  fell  slightly. 

Partly  owing  to  restoration  of  river  and  rail  traffic 
to  Prome  and  rail  traffic  to  Toungoo,  the  load  on  the 
internal  airlines  for  long  distance  cargo  movement  was 
reduced  and  all  chartered  air  lines,  excejit  .Air  Burma 
and  Indonesian  Airways,  terminated  their  activities  in 
June.  A  bilateral  air  transport  agreement  was  signed 
on  29  June  1950  between  Ceylon  and  Burma. 

A  commission  was  appointed  to  reorganize  the  In¬ 
land  Water  Transj)ort  Board.  The  Irrawaddy  Flotilla 
in  June  received  from  the  Government  £309,153  as  the 
second  and  final  portion  of  compensation  for  the  taking 
over  of  its  property  in  Burma  by  the  Government. 

The  Zeyawaddy  Sugar  Factory  resumed  production 
after  more  than  a  year’s  stoppage  and  produced  2.500 
Ions  of  sugar  during  the  first  month.  It  was  expected 
that  by  November  10,000  tons  would  have  been  produced 
before  the  next  season  began.  The  re-opening  of  the 
river  route  between  Chauk  and  Mandalay  increased  the 
production  of  the  topping  plant  from  500  to  1.500  gal¬ 
lons  of  crude  oil  a  day. 


In  Ceylon  a  proposal  was  made  to  establish  an  im¬ 
pregnating  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  railway  sleepers 
and  thus  revive  the  industry,  which  had  suffered  as  a 
result  of  comj)etition  from  sleepers  imported  from  Aus¬ 
tralia.  It  was  hoped  that  the  total  output  of  sleepers 
would  increase  from  the  low  jiost-war  figure  of  20.000  a 
year  and  reach  the  pre-war  average  of  100.000  a  year. 

The  project  for  a  paper  factory,  which  was  expected 
to  meet  all  local  requirements,  had  readied  the  contract 
stage.  The  Government  also  decided  to  set  up  an  oil 
factory  having  the  latest  mechanical  devices,  which  was 
expected  to  yield  600,000  tons  of  oil  a  year.  -A  new 
company  was  established  for  the  production  of  rubber 
shoes  from  local  rubber  and  canvas  from  tlie  United 
Kingdom  or  India.  It  was  expected  that  the  company 
would  turn  out  about  1.800  pairs  of  shoes  a  day  in  the 
first  year. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Pakistan,  in  his  tour  of  tlie 
United  States,  made  public  Pakistan's  need  for  indus¬ 
trialisation  in  order  to  raise  living  standards.  Meanwhile, 
the  Minister  of  Industries  told  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council  of  Industries  that  the  present  pace  of  in¬ 
dustrial  development  within  the  country  was  unsatis¬ 
factory.  In  order  to  attract  foreign  investment,  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  made  certain  tax  concessions. 
In  April  1950  a  bill  was  enacted  providing  for  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Development  Corporation  with  a  capital  of  Rs.lO 
million  through  which  the  Government  would  assist  in 
the  development  of  jute,  paper,  heavy  engineering,  ship¬ 
building.  heavy  chemical  and  fertilizers. 

Production  of  coal  in  Pakistan  during  the  (luarter 
was  39.000  tons,  compared  with  45,000  tons  in  the  first 
(juarter.  Production  of  crude  petroleum  was  16.000  tons, 
which  was  one-tliird  greater  than  in  the  first  quarter. 

In  the  Philippines,  mainly  owing  to  the  introduction 
of  import  controls  in  December  1949.  investment  in¬ 
creased  sharply.  Investment  figures  supplied  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  show  tliat  the  paid 
up  capital  of  manufacturing  corporations  registered  with¬ 
in  the  Philippines  increases  from  PILOOO  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1949  to  PI. 5  million  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950  and  to  P3  million  in  the  second  quarter. 

In  Thailand  the  Government  planned  to  invest  in 
private  factories  as  well  as  encourage  private  interest  in 
the  development  of  industries.  It  also  planned  to  sell 
to  the  public  shares  in  its  paper  factories.  A  two-year 
plan  for  expanding  the  Government  sugar,  paper  and 
gunny  bag  factories  and  for  establishment  of  an  Indus¬ 
trial  Bank  was  being  finalized.  The  capital  of  the  In- 


dustrial  Bank  is  to  be  about  lUO  million  babt  of  whicb 
51  per  cent  is  to  be  provided  by  the  Government.  The 
plan  would  require  an  outlay  of  about  30  million  baht. 

Coal  and  Electricity. 

Coal.  Total  output  of  coal  in  India.  Indocliina. 
Indonesia.  Malaya  and  Pakistan  during  the  quarter  was 
6  per  cent  less  than  in  the  first  (luarter  of  19.50.  In 
Japan,  however,  it  increased  by  9  per  cent.  This  increase 
was  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  in  March  300.000  miners 
had  .struck,  causing  an  estimated  loss  of  .500.000  tons  of 
coal.  By  1  .Vjnil.  however,  all  mines  had  resumed 
operations.  The  financial  position  of  the  coal  mines 
continued  to  be  unsound,  despite  the  subsidies  granted 
by  the  Government  in  order  to  keep  ilowti  prices. 

In  India  coal  j)roduction  during  the  ([uarter  was 
6.6  per  cent  below  that  of  the  first  quarter.  With  a  view 
t«»  securing  equitable  distribution  of  coal  am  )ng  the 
cotton  ginning  and  pressing  factories  the  {government 
issued  an  order  requiring  them  to  submit  information 
regarding  capacity  and  output,  past  consumption  of  coal, 
stocks  of  coal  and  other  fuel  and  estimated  requirements 
of  coal  during  the  next  season.  The  inoblem  of  whether 
coal  should  be  decontrolled  continued  to  be  discussed. 

Indochina's  coal  production  during  the  (juarter  was 
the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter,  but  there  was  an  increase 
in  Indonesia.  Pakistan’s  production  during  the  quarter 
was  below  that  of  the  first  quarter.  South  Korea's  pro¬ 
duction  in  April  was  10.5,000  tons  as  compar.'d  with  a 
monthly  average  of  97.000  tons  for  the  first  (piarter. 

Electricity-  Electricity  generated  in  Burma.  Hong 
Kong.  India  and  the  Philippines  during  the  ijuarter 
averaged  485  million  K.W.H.  monthly,  an  increase  of  4 
per  cent  over  the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  In  Japan 
there  was  an  increase  of  7  per  cent,  which  was  much 
greater  than  the  target  set  by  the  Economic  Stabilization 
Board  for  1950  ^^51  production.  A  government  plan  to 
reorganize  the  electric  power  industry  by  abolishing  the 
Government  -controlled  combine  and  establishing  nine 
private  enterprises  was  op])osed  by  industrial  circles, 
which  argued  that  it  would  merely  increase  the  mono¬ 
polistic  practices  of  power  producers. 

Hong  Kong’s  generation  of  electricity  during  the 
(juarter  averaged  24  million  K.W.H. .  as  comnared  with 
21  million  K.W.H.  in  the  first  quarter.  India's  output 
was  422  million  K.W.H..  which  was  above  that  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1950.  On  18  April  19.50  India  received 
a  loan  of  S18.5  million  from  the  International  Bank  for 
Reconstruction  and  Development  for  the  further  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Damodar  River  Valiev.  The  loan  will  be 


used  to  finance  part  of  the  cost  of  the  Bokaro-Konar 
project,  which  will  provide  electricity  at  reasonable  rates 
for  the  expansion  of  coal  production  and  the  electri¬ 
fication  of  coal  mines.  The  project  will  also  supply 
water  for  irrigation  in  the  lower  valley  and  later  will  be 
integrated  into  the  unified  scheme  of  development  of  the 
Damodar  Valley.  The  Bokaro  thermal  plant  is  designeil 
for  an  initial  installation  of  1.50,000  K.W.  and  completion 
of  the  project  is  scheduled  for  19.54.  It  was  estimated 
that  the  annual  supply  of  energy  from  the  Bokaro  ther¬ 
mal  plant  and  the  hydro-electric  station  at  the  Konar 
dam  would  reacli  578  million  K.W.H.  in  1957. 

In  the  Philippines  the  output  of  37  million  K.W.H. 
was  the  same  as  in  the  first  (juarter  of  1950.  The  first 
2.5.000  K.W.  turbine  for  the  Rockwell  Station  arrived  in 
Manila  on  18  Ai)ril  while  the  second  arrived  at  the  end 
of  May.  President  (^uirino  approved  two  big  industrial 
projects  during  May.  One  was  the  establishment  of  a 
fertilizer  plant  for  which  P16  million  was  set  aside  and 
which  involves  the  establishment  of  a  25,000  K.W. 
hydro-electric  j)ower  unit  at  Maria  Christina  Falls,  where 
a  total  j)ower  potential  of  7.50.000  K.W'.  is  said  tf)  exist. 
The  other  was  the  construction  of  a  hydro-electric  power 
plant  at  Ambuklao  in  Mountain  Province  f<u‘  which  PIO 
million  was  set  aside  for  initial  work.  It  was  understood 
that  American  and  Italian  firms  were  bidding  for  con¬ 
tracts  to  build  the  plants. 

In  Korea  sites  were  selected  during  .\|)ril  for  the 
proposed  1.5.000-kilowatt  and  30.(K)0-kilowatt  thermal 
plants.  In  North  Borneo,  a  joint  British-G.anadian  Mis¬ 
sion  arrived  to  examine  the  aluminium  production 
scheme  based  on  the  Padas  river  hydro-electric  develoi»- 
ment.  In  Burma,  implementation  of  the  Government's 
electric  supply  scheme  resulted  in  |)ower  being  made 
available  in  May  to  Akyab,  which  had  been  deprived  of 
electricity  for  eight  years.  In  Ceylon,  j)n)gress  continued 
to  be  made  in  the  construction  of  the  dam  for  the  Gal- 
Oya  scheme,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  19.51, 
one  year  ahead  of  schedule,  at  a  total  cost  of  Rs.70  mil¬ 
lion.  Progress  was  also  made  on  the  W'atawala  scheme 
and  it  was  ex|x*cted  that  electricity  would  be  available 
to  Colombo  in  October.  In  Pakistan,  with  the  taking 
over  by  the  Government  of  the  Jacobahad  Electric  Cor¬ 
poration,  about  65  per  cent  of  Sind  electrial  concerns 
were  nationalized.  A  .50-kilowatt  electric  generating 
plant  was  installed  in  Tando  Adam  Khan. 

In  'Pfiailand.  owing  to  small  budget  allocations  for 
electrical  installations,  it  has  been  impossible  to  carry 
out  large-scale  development.  In  Bangkok  the  existing 
productive  capacity  of  17..5(X)  kilowatts  was  not  sufficient 
for  the  connected  demand  of  .3.5.0(K)  to  -'0,000  kilowatts. 


Arrangements  were  being  finalized,  however,  for  the 
purchase  of  two  additional  plants  of  7,0(K)  and  13,50<"» 
kilowatts  respectively.  The  completion  of  the  hydro¬ 
electric  project  in  Kanchanaburi  would  provide  sufficient 
electric  power  to  enable  factories  to  dispense  with  the  use 
of  wood  and  charcoal. 

Mining. 

Tin:  Production  of  tin  in  concentrates  in  Burma. 

China,  Indochina,  Indonesia.  Malaya  and  Thailand  dur¬ 
ing  the  second  quarter  of  1950  reached  a  monthly  ave¬ 
rage  of  8.875  tons,  which  was  4.4  per  cent  higher  than  in 
the  first  quarter.  Burma's  production  continued  to  be 
at  a  low  level  because  of  insurgent  activity.  Indonesia’s 
production  of  tin  in  concentrates  averaged  2.782  tons 
which  was  higher  than  the  figure  for  the  first  ejuarter. 
In  Malaya,  in  spite  of  ‘"terrorist”  activities,  production 
during  the  quarter  averaged  4,970  tons  monthly,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  figure  for  the  first  quarter.  It 
was  disclosed  that  the  War  Damage  Commission  in 
Malaya  had  finalized  its  scheme  for  the  payment  of 
claims  by  the  tin  mining  companies.  In  Thailand,  the 
production  of  tin  ore  in  June  reached  a  post-war  peak 
of  1,210  tons,  owing  to  the  bringing  into  operation  of 
more  rehabilitated  dredgers.  The  production  of  tin 
in  concentrates  was  711  tons,  which  was  the  same  as  in 
the  first  quarter. 

Iron  ore.  Output  of  iron  ore  increased  in  both 
Hong  Kong  and  Malaya.  In  Hong  Kong  monthly  pro 
duction  reached  18,000  tons,  as  compared  with  12,000 
tons  in  the  first  quarter.  In  Malaya  production  reached 
40,000  tons,  which  was  almost  double  that  of  the  first 
quarter.  Japan’s  iron  ore  production  was  also  much 
higher  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

Petroleum:  Production  of  crude  petroleum  in 

Indonesia,  Pakistan  and  Japan  during  the  quarter  in¬ 
creased  to  a  monthly  average  of  592.(X)0  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  511,000  tons  for  the  first  quarter.  The 
major  increase  in  production  occurred  in  Indonesia.  In 
Burma  the  Burmah  Oil  Company  increased  its  shipments 
of  oil  and  the  production  rate  of  the  topping  plants  was 
consequently  raised  from  500  to  1.500  gallons  of  crude 
oil  per  day.  The  Burmah  Oil  Company  obtained  from 
the  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom  payments  of 
£4.5  million  for  war  damage  to  the  Company’s  installa¬ 
tions.  It  was  stated  by  the  Company,  however,  that  this 
aniount  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  loss  suffer¬ 
ed  and  therefore  it  would  still  be  claiming  war  damage 
payment  from  the  Burma  Government. 

It  was  reported  that  oil  had  been  found  in  the 
Patharia  forests  of  eastern  Pakistan  and  that  the  area 
would  yield  about  1.08  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year 


at  the  rate  of  3,000  barrels  per  day.  It  was  stated  that 
an  oil  refinery  would  be  set  up  within  the  next  three 
years,  when  production  oi  oil  reached  the  commercial 
level  of  3,000  barrels  a  day.  It  was  also  reported  from 
China  that  oil  deposits  had  been  discovered  in  39  places 
ii»  North  and  Central  Shensi. 

Manufacturing. 

Iron  and  Steel:  Production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro¬ 
alloys,  steel  ingots  and  castings,  and  finished  steel  in 
India  fell  during  the  (juarter  by  amounts  varying  from 
3  to  8  per  cent,  as  compared  with  the  first  quarter.  The 
greatest  decline  was  in  pig  iron  and  ferro-alloys.  It  was 
stated  that  the  Indian  National  Planning  Commission 
had  now  turned  its  attention  to  the  iron  and  steel  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Commission  had  previously  temporarily 
shelved  the  Rs.900  million  scheme  for  constructing 
a  steel  i)lant  in  the  Central  Provinces  with  a  production 
target  of  .500.()(M)  tons  of  steel  a  year. 

Japan's  production  t)f  pig  iron,  steel  ingots  and 
castings  and  finished  steel  increased  as  compared  with 
the  first  quarter.  Production  of  pig  iron  rose  by  32 
per  cent  and  of  steel  ingots  and  castings  by  17  per  cent. 

In  Pakistan  the  United  States  Mission  rejwrted  in 
favour  of  stock  piling  billets  etc.  rather  than  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  ititegrated  steel  plant.  The  Mission 
considered  that  Pakistan's  requirements  during  1950  53 
would  be  260,000  tons  a  year,  and  for  1954  to  1970 
would  be  100.000  tons  a  year.  The  Government  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  long  term  consumption  figure  was  an 
underestimate.  The  Mission  pointed  out  that  the  cost 
of  steel  production  in  Pakistan  would  be  twice  that  of 
imported  steel.  Nevertheless,  it  suggested  the  ex|)ansion 
of  present  iron  and  steel  facilities  and  also  recommended 
various  ways  of  increasing  production  and  reducing 
wastage.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  North  Western 
Railway  Administration  was  providing  all  |)05sible  faci¬ 
lities  to  foster  indigenous  manufacture  of  railway  wagons. 

In  the  Philippines,  iron  and  steel  were  the  subject 
of  a  report  submitted  to  the  Technical  Committee  of 
the  Government's  Economic  Council.  The  report  en¬ 
visaged  the  erection  of  a  plant  to  nianufawture  between 
80.000  and  100,000  tons  of  steel  a  year.  The  cost  was 
not  disclosed  but  it  was  felt  that  investment  in  such  a 
plant  would  be  am])ly  compensated  by  the  dollar  saving. 
It  was  considered  that  the  i)lant  should  start  operations 
with  scrap,  of  which  there  was  estimated  to  be  between 
300,000  to  500,000  tons  within  the  country.  In  the 
meanwhile,  an  American  group  was  stated  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  the  erection  of  steel  finishing  mills  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines.  The  group,  however,  desired  to  obtain  prior 
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assurances  Ironi  the  Philippine  Government  regarding 
the  protection  of  its  investment,  transfer  of  profits  and 
freedom  to  bring  in  key  personnel. 

Machinery:  In  India,  there  was  a  general  increase 

in  the  production  of  machinery  as  compared  with  the 
first  quarter.  In  Japan,  however,  the  index  of  machinery 
production  for  .\pril  .May  19.50  declined  by  0  per  cent. 

Cement:  Production  of  cement  in  Hong  Kong. 

India,  Indochina,  the  Philippines  and  Thailand  during 
the  quarter  reached  a  monthly  average  of  261,000  tons 
which  was  3  per  cent  below  that  of  the  first  (juarter. 
In  japan,  production  increased  by  23  per  cent  to  a  mon¬ 
thly  average  of  337.000  tons.  In  India  there  was  a 
decline  from  221.000  tons  to  207.000  tons,  hut  it  was 
considered  within  the  industry  that  it  had  reached  a  stage 
when  it  could  confidently  hojje  to  meet  the  demands  of 
the  home  market. 

In  West  Pakistan,  owing  to  the  fact  that  production 
of  cement  had  not  kept  i)ace  with  ilemand.  efforts  were 
made  to  install  additional  machinery.  .\n  agreement  on 
(rement  machinery  export  was  understood  to  have  been 
signed  between  Pakistan  and  India.  In  the  Philippines 
the  production  of  cement  in  April  June  averaged  22..5(M) 
t<»ns.  an  increase  of  3.500  tons  over  the  first  (piarter. 

Textiles:  Production  of  cotton  yarn  in  Hong  Kong 

and  India  during  the  quarter  reached  a  monthly  average 
of  47.700  tons,  which  was  1  per  cent  above  the  first 
(juarter.  Production  of  cotton  yarn  in  Ja|)an  increased 
substantially,  reaching  18.500  tons  as  com])ared  with 
15.600  tons  in  the  first  quarter.  With  effect  from  26 
June  1950  SCAP  removed  the  s|)indleage  limitation  of 
4  million  which  had  been  placed  on  Ja|)an’s  cotton  si)in- 
ning  industry  since  February  1947.  Jajian’s  industria¬ 
lists  generally  desired  to  ex|)and  the  cotton  spinning 
capacity  to  6  million  spindles. 

India's  production  of  cotton  yarn  during  the  (juarter 
was  only  45,700  tons,  which  was  slightly  below  that  of  the 
first  (juarter  of  19.50.  It  was  hoj)e(l.  however,  that 
j)roduction  would  increase  with  the  decision  of  the 
Government  on  16  June  to  raise  the  basic  ceiling  j)rice 
of  cotton  for  the  19.50^51  croj)  by  Rs.l50  j>er  candy. 
Indian  cotton  had  not  been  available  to  mills  at  ceiling 
j)rices  since  the  acute  shortage  of  cotton  develoj)ed  early 
in  the  year. 

In  the  Philippines  negotiations  were  begun  with  an 
.\merican  company  for  the  erection  of  a  60,000-3pindle 
factory  with  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  bleaching  and 
other  facilities  for  manufacture  of  cotton  prints.  In 
Thailand  the  Bangkok  Cotton  Mills  requested  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  grant  jirotection  when  it  increased  its  spindleage 


from  9.000  to  19,(X)0,  as  it  juojxjsed  to  do  by  November. 
The  daily  production  rate  of  cotton  yarn  would  then  be 
increased  to  .50  bales  of  400  lbs.  each,  and  this  would 
represent  80  per  cent  of  yarn  consumption  within  the 
country. 

Production  of  cotton  fabrics  in  India,  the  Philippine-^ 
and  Jaj)an  increased  during  the  quarter.  Japan’s  pro¬ 
duction  in  the  (juarter  reached  106  million  s(juare  n>etres. 
comjiared  with  93  million  square  metres  in  the  first 
(juarter.  and  the  index  of  textile  produ('tiou  rose  by  24 
j)er  cent. 

In  India  representatives  of  small  textile  mills  de¬ 
manded  sj)ecial  treatment  from  the  Government  inasmuch 
as  some  of  them  had  been  forced  to  close  down  owing 
to  non-availability  of  cotton  at  ceiling  j)rices.  The 
Government  in  early  Ajjril  aj)j>()inted  a  working  j)arty 
for  the  cotton  textile  industry  but  little  was  accomplished 
during  the  (juarter.  In  Pakistan  eight  cotton  weaving 
centres  were  established  in  Sind  to  develoj)  cottage  in¬ 
dustries.  A  Textile  Finance  Corjioration  was  also  set 
uj)  with  the  object  of  imjiroving  the  condition  of  the 
handloom  industry. 

India’s  jute  textile  industry  continued  to  face  a 
shortage  of  supplies,  as  deliveries  of  raw  jute  from 
Pakistan  were  not  according  to  schedule.  In  Pakistan 
the  Jute  Board  met  with  difficulties  in  j)rocurement.  It 
was  rej)orted  that  Pakistan  had  ordered  jute  spinning  and 
weaving  machinery  from  the  United  Kingdom  worth  £1.25 
million. 

Chemicals:  Production  of  sulphuric  acid  in  India 

during  the  (juarter  reached  8,870  tons,  which  was  19  j>er 
cent  higher  than  in  the  first  quarter.  Indian  jnoduction 
of  other  chemicals,  such  as  caustic  soda,  suj)erphosj)hates 
and  industrial  alcohol,  also  increased  substantially.  In 
Jajian  there  were  large  Increases  in  the  ju'oduction  of 
suljdiuric  acid,  ammonium  suljdiate  and  caustic  soda. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

Trade  and  Exchange  Controls. 

Trade  and  exchange  controls  continued  to  be  en¬ 
forced  in  the  region  during  the  second  (juarter  of  19.50. 
although  they  were  relaxed  in  a  few  countries.  The 
controls  mainly  affected  trade  with  the  United  States  and 
Jaj)an.  The  United  States  Government  took  stej)s  to 
block  shipments  of  strategic  materials  from  Japan  t(» 
China.  The  items  controlled  included  chemicals,  alloys, 
minerals,  fuels  and  related  products.  United  States 
shipments  to  China  fell  from  $6.9  million  in  April  1949 
to  $4.2  million  in  March  19.50  and  to  .$0.8  million  in 
April  19.50. 


—  lo¬ 


in  Burma  the  trade  agreements  signed  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter  were  reflected  in  import-licensing  policy. 
Applications  w-ere  invited  for  imports  from  Japan  for 
the  shipping  period  March-June  1950,  prefereiice  being 
given  to  industrial  and  agricultural  machinery  and 
equipment.  The  Government  also  called  for  applications 
to  import  from  hard  currency  countries  excluding  Japan. 
The  list  of  imijorts  for  which  applications  could  be 
submitted  covered  not  only  essential  c)mm;)dities  such 
as  machinery,  hardware,  motor  accessories  and  spares, 
dye-stuffs  and  chemicals,  etc.  hut  also  certain  non-essen¬ 
tials.  It  was  reported  that  the  apidic.itions  for  import 
licences  for  hard  currency  countries  were  mostly  lor 
textiles  rather  than  for  machinery,  tools,  and  scientific 
and  surgical  instruments. 

In  Ceylon  applications  for  import  licences  were 
called  for  in  May  for  textiles  from  Switzerland  and  in 
June  for  cotton  piecegoods  from  Germany  for  the  ship¬ 
ping  jieriod  July  1950  to  June  1951.  Export  controls 
were  removed  from  coconut,  poonac.  dessicated  coconut, 
copra  and  coconut-oil.  but  fresh  coconuts  continued  to 
be  governed  by  existing  licensing  procedure.  It  was  also 
decided  to  allow  the  export  of  reasonable  (juantities  of 
soap  manufactured  in  Ceylon. 

In  China  a  ban  was  placed  on  the  export  of  all  art 
objects,  famous  paintings  and  documents  of  historical 
importance.  The  import  of  pajier  unless  absolutely 
necessary  was  prohibited.  A  Customs  Conference  was 
held  in  Peking  on  19  June  to  review  the  customs  tariff. 
It  was  intended  that,  with  effect  from  1  August 
1950,  a  normal  rate  of  duty  would  be  applied  to  com¬ 
modities  imported  from  countries  having  trade  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  Peoi)le's  Government,  whereas  higher 
rates  would  be  collected  on  commodities  imported  from 
countries  which  did  not  have  such  agreements.  It  was 
also  intended  that  the  rates  of  duty  should  be  very  low 
on  essential  industrial  raw  materials,  production  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery,  grain  seeds,  fertilizers,  scientific 
books  etc.,  but  sufficiently  high  to  protect  commodities 
produced  within  the  country  and  to  limit  the  import  of 
non-essential  and  luxury  goods.  The  policy  was  also 
to  have  low  export  duties  on  semi-manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts  exported  from  China.  It  was  decided  that  a  50 
per  cent  reduction  on  freight  charges  would  be  enforced 
on  commodities  ap|)r.)ved  for  export,  with  effect  from 
9  June. 

In  Taiwan  new  rules  and  regulations  governing 
applications  for  import  and  export  permits  were  intro¬ 
duced.  with  effect  from  16  June  1950.  to  ensure,  amongst 
other  things,  against  leakage  of  foreign  exchange.  A 


comprehensive  system  of  checking  prices  as  stated  in 
documents  and  the  actual  amount  of  goods  exported  and 
imported  was  also  enforced. 

In  Hong  Kong  the  total  number  of  import  and 
export  licences  issued  during  June  was  11.306.  of  which 
1,854  were  for  import  and  9,452  for  export.  The  1950 
Export  Control  Order  promulgated  on  26  June  revoked 
the  old  Export  Control  Order  of  1947  and  consolidated 
all  amendments  made  thereafter.  Its  effect  was  that  all 
goods,  with  the  excejjtion  of  those  originating  in  the 
Continent  of  America  or  the  Philipj)ines,  or  goods  s])eci- 
fically  prohibited,  could  be  exported  freely  from  Hong 
Kong  into  the  sterling  area.  Similarly,  all  goods,  with 
the  exception  of  such  commodities  as  coconut-oil.  coj)per. 
diamonds,  lead,  petroleum  products,  rubber,  silver,  tin. 
wood  oil.  could  be  exported  freely  from  Hong  Kong  to 
China  (  including  Taiwan  I  or  Macao.  New  exchange 
regulations  designed  to  lighten  exchange  control  were 
introduced  for  payments  between  Hong  Kong  and  other 
countries  in  the  sterling  area. 

In  India  trade  controls  were  continued.  It  was 
hoped  that,  with  the  cliange  in  the  method  of  makitif: 
sterling  releases  from  a  six-monthly  to  an  annual  basi* 
for  19.50 '51,  licences  would  be  issued  for  a  year  so  that 
traders  could  better  plan  their  purchases.  In  order  to 
implement  the  Indo-Pakistan  trade  agreement.  Open 
General  Licence  No.  18  was  issued  to  cover  the  import 
of  such  commodities  as  vegetables,  poultry  eggs,  cotton 
seed,  soda-ash  etc. 

Export  controls  continued  to  be  directed  towards 
promotion  of  exijort.  atid  the  Government  deciiled  that 
exports  of  straw  boards,  mill-boards,  cardboards,  and 
grey  boards  etc.  should  be  licensed  freely.  Export  con¬ 
trols  on  silk  and  art  silk  manufactures  were  removed  and 
a  rebate  of  12  as.  a  pound  was  allowed  on  fabrics  expor¬ 
ted  up  to  30  June  1950.  The  export  duty  on  cigarettes, 
which  had  been  reduced  from  15  to  j)er  cent  ad 
valorem  in  November  1949.  was  abolished  in  order  to 
improve  their  competitive  position  in  foreign  markets. 
In  the  case  of  tea  exports,  however,  the  Government 
raised  the  tea  cess  from  Rs.l  10  -  to  Rs.2  -  per  100 
pounds. 

Regarding  tariff  policy,  on  the  one  hand  the  mid¬ 
year  review  of  tariff  values  made  it  necessary  to  increase 
the  duties  on  goods  such  as  diesel  oil.  acetic  acid,  coal 
tar  dyes.  etc.  as  a  result  of  increases  in  prices  of  imports 
after  devaluation;  on  the  other  hand,  tariff  duties  were 
reduced,  with  effect  from  20  May  1950.  on  aluminium 
manufactures,  canned  bacon  ham  and  lard,  potassium 
chloride,  natural  essential  oils.  pre-fabricated  timber 
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houses  etc.,  in  accordance  witli  the  Annecy  Protocol  of 
the  Terms  of  Accession  to  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  which  was  accepted  by  India. 

In  Indochina  a  system  of  exchange  compensation 
had  been  in  operation  since  1948.  By  this  system  ex¬ 
porters  were  allowed  to  retain  a  part  of  their  exchange 
in  order  to  bring  in  imports.  These  transactions  ac¬ 
counted  for  20  per  cent  of  total  exports  in  1949  as  com¬ 
pared  with  10  per  cent  in  1948.  The  products  allowetl 
to  be  exported  under  this  system  usually  have  a  low  value 
on  the  internal  market,  for  example  green  beans,  dried 
prawns,  water  melon  seeds  etc.,  while  imported  products 
included  medicinal  ])roducts.  cotton  yarn,  raw  silk  etc. 
I'he  regulations  affecting  such  transactions  were  ameiuled 
t»n  18  June  19.50  with  the  purpose  of  progressively  disso¬ 
ciating  import  o|)erations  from  export  operations,  and 
substituting  a  simple  control.  The  Indochina  Exchange 
Bureau  issued  regulati(»ns  on  2-1  May  1950  reducing  the 
amount  of  money  which  could  be  transferred  to  France 
by  postal  money  order  in  any  one  month  by  any  one 
person  from  25.000  to  5,000  French  francs. 

In  Indonesia  trade  and  exchange  control  policy  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  directed  towards  utilizing  the  available 
exchange  to  finance  essential  imports.  Although  there 
were  relaxations  on  imports  during  the  (juarter.  foreign 
exchange  control  was  expected  to  continue  for  some 
time.  Imports  without  allocation  of  exchange  were 
not  allowed  after  17  June  1950,  even  if  the  foreign  ex¬ 
change  funds  were  made  available  by  the  importer,  and 
all  im|)urters  were  required  in  future  to  purchase  foreign 
exchange  certificates  eipiivalent  in  amount  to  twice  the 
c.i.f.  cost  of  imports.  On  19  June  1950  domestic  sale* 
restrictions,  price  regulations  and  the  "free  sales  profits 
tax"’  on  "free  list"  imported  goods  were  eliminated  in 
order  to  bring  down  jirices.  stimulate  competition  and 
prepare  the  way  for  freer  import  trade. 

In  Jaimn  attention  continued  t )  be  paid  to  ex|)ort 
promotion.  Japanese  Government  officials  arrived  in 
May  19.50  in  the  United  States  to  open  trade  jiromotion 
agencies  in  five  American  cities.  The  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  Foreign  Exchange  Control  Bureau  had  originally 
announced  a  foreign  exchange  budget  for  April  to  June 
1950  of  S128.75  million,  which  represented  a  16  per  cent 
increase  over  the  January  'March  (juarterly  budget.  This 
was  later  increased  to  .'§144  million.  Of  this  amount  the 
major  items  earmarked  for  imports  were  .S52.78  million 
for  foodstuffs  and  $48.03  million  for  industrial  raw 
materials.  Export  contracts  ( bank  certifications  of 
export  applications)  during  the  first  quarter  of  19.50 
averaged  .$47.3  million  monthly.  They  amounted  to 
$48.3  million  in  April.  $66.2  million  in  Ma\.  and  .$63.1 


million  in  June,  due  to  the  considerable  gain  in  textiles, 
especially  cotton  piecegoods.  Thus,  of  the  June  figure 
for  export  contracts,  textiles  accounted  for  .$26..5  million 
or  42  per  cent. 

In  Malaya  the  Singapore  exchange  control  autho¬ 
rities  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  "Travellers’  Guide’ 
giving  detailed  information  on  exchange  control.  A 
limit  of  270  rupees  was  placed  on  the  importation  ol 
Indian  currenev  into  Singapore,  in  order  to  prevent 
smuggling.  With  a  view  to  restoring  the  rice  trade  to 
[irivate  commerce,  the  Federation  and  Singapore  Govern¬ 
ments  announced  that,  with  effect  from  15  April,  com¬ 
mercial  imports  of  certain  qualities  of  Thai  rice  would 
be  permitted.  Imports  from  Indochina,  however,  were 
confined  to  cargo  rice  and  damaged  rice,  while  no  private 
imports  were  permitted  from  Burma  for  the  time  being. 

In  Pakistan  it  was  announced  by  the  Ghief  Control¬ 
ler  of  Imports  and  Exports  that  the  Government  policy 
was  to  allow  the  greatest  jiossible  measure  of  freedom 
to  trade  and  to  encourage  the  establishment  of  business 
in  Pakistan  without  discrimination.  He  also  gave  an 
assurance  that  the  working  of  the  imjiort  trade  control 
would  be  made  as  smooth  and  automatic  as  possible. 
Under  the  Imports  and  Exports  Conti. >1  Act  19.50  the 
Government  on  1  June  published  the  Import  (iontrol 
Sidiedule.  by  which  import  of  all  items  in  the  schedule 
except  those  put  on  the  Open  General  List  was  prohibited. 
On  6  June  1950  the  import  licensing  system  for  the 
.\merican  account  area  was  liberalised  by  listing  eight 
categories  in  the  O.G.L..  including  tools,  machinery  and 
chemicals.  It  also  included  cotton  fabrics  for  import 
from  Japan;  four  categories  for  inioort  from  Switzerland 
and  Liechtenstein,  and  nearly  60  categories  for  import 
from  other  countries.  Liberal  allocations  for  textiles 
were  made  from  all  countries,  while  imiiort  was  freely 
allowed  from  India.  The  import  of  raw  rubber  from  all 
countries  was  also  permitted. 

Excliange  control  was  ap|)iied  to  proceeds  from  ex¬ 
port  to  India  and  French  and  Portuguese  possessions  in 
India,  with  effect  from  1  June  1950,  excent  for  item* 
mentioned  in  paragraph  7  of  the  Indo-Pakistan  Trade 
.\greement  of  21  April  1950.  which  included  vegetables, 
fruits,  fish,  milk  and  milk  products,  and  cotton  seed.  In 
accordance  with  the  Government's  desire  to  promote  ex¬ 
ports.  Pakistan  declared  its  j)o'.icy  of  appointing  fiv<* 
Deputy  "Irade  Commissioners  in  the  near  future,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  four  Trade  Commissioners  already  func¬ 
tioning  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Ceylon.  Australia  and 
the  United  States  and  the  two  Deputy  Trade  Commis¬ 
sioners  in  India  and  Italy.  The  Government  also  decided 
to  permit  during  the  (fuarter  the  export  of  cement,  wool, 
hides  and  skins,  and  chrome  ore. 


I 
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111  the  Philippines,  in  order  to  protect  the  numetaiA 
reserve  and  to  achieve  a  positive  balance  of  trade,  the 
Government  enacted,  on  18  May.  a  new  law-  to  replace 
the  one  that  expired  on  30  April  1950.  By  this  Act 
commodities  were  classified  into  four  categories  for  the 
purjiose  of  estahlishing  percentage  cuts  based  upon  the 
average  of  imports  during  1940  to  1948.  The  cuts  for 
prime  needs  were  not  to  be  more  than  40  per  cent;  for 
essential  goods  not  less  than  40  nor  more  than  00  |)er 
cent;  for  non-essential  goods  not  less  than  60  nor  more 
than  80  per  cent;  and  for  luxury  goods  not  less  than  80 
nor  more  than  90  per  cent.  A  new  feature,  of  the  law  was 
the  reservation  of  a  certain  percentage  of  imiiort  quota* 
for  new  importers,  who  must  be  Philippine  citizens  or 
juridical  entities  in  which  Philippine  nationals  held  at 
least  60  per  cent  of  the  capital,  and  who  did  not  import 
during  1946.  1947  and/or  1948.  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
imjiort  quota  for  19.50  51  was  reserved  for  these  new  im- 
porters,  40  per  cent  for  1951  52  and  .50  per  cent  for 
1952  '53. 

In  Thailand  the  Government  reservetl  its  .stand  on 
importation  of  goods  from  Japan  and  decided  to  en¬ 
courage  private  purchase  of  Japanese  products,  even 
though  it  was  expected  that  an  unfavourable  trade  bal¬ 
ance  with  Japan  of  20  or  30  million  baht  might  arise. 
The  Government  also  lifted  the  han  on  imports  of  lux¬ 


ury  goods  such  a*  cosmetics,  soap,  perfumeries  etc.  and 
consumer  goods  such  as  foreign  foods  and  fruits.  The 
ban  on  oxygen,  linseed  oil  and  some  of  the  paint  oils 
remained.  Cement,  automobiles  and  sugar  were  to  be 
allowed  under  a  strict  ({uota  system.  The  ban  on  cement 
was  lifted,  because,  although  duties  on  cement  were  lo¬ 
wered  from  loo  baht  per  ton  to  50  baht,  there  still  existed 
a  shortage  within  the  country.  It  was  also  disclosed  that 
the  Government  intended  to  increase  duties  on  cigarettes. 
li(]uor  and  fuel  oil.  so  as  to  yield  an  extra  revenue  of 
1,39  million  baht.  On  the  other  hand,  import  duties  on 
cement,  insecticides,  and  fungicides  were  lowered.  Export 
duties  on  a  number  of  items  were  also  lowered  in  order 
to  encourage  exjxirts.  The  ban  on  export  of  coconut 
oil  was  lifted  but  it*  export  was  to  be  strictly  controlled 
by  quotas. 

Trade  agreements. 

Trade  agreements  negotiated  and  or  finalised  during 
the  second  quarter  of  19.50  were  of  the  same  pattern  as 
those  of  the  first  quarter,  being  mainly  concerned  with 
trade  between  ECAFE  countries  and  countries  outside  the 
region.  few  agreements  were  signed  with  Japan,  and 
the  rest  were  mainly  with  European  countries,  such  a* 
Czechoslovakia.  Switzerland  and  \V'e*t  Germany.  Th.e 
agreements  within  the  region  were  mainly  rice  contrai'ts 


TRADE  AGREEMENTS  NEfiOTlATEl)  AM)  OR  FINALIZED  IN  THE  SECOND  QLARTER  19.50. 
I.  J.4PAN— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 

ContractinK  parlies  Period  vaild  Value  of  trade  and  types  of  eomraodities  Type  of  agreement  Remarks 


Japan-Burmn 


Japaii-Korea 


Japan-Korea 


Japan-Phlllpplnes 


Burma  export-s  rice 


Korea  exports  9.000  tons  ric. 


1  April  1950-  Korea's  exports  $9.5  million  conslstinK  of  ml- . 
31  March  1951  neral  products  such  as  manganese  ore,  zinc 
ore,  graphite,  tungsten  concentrate,  agri¬ 
cultural  products  including  hemp,  cotton 
seed  cake,  animal  hair  products,  tobacco 
leaf;  marine  products  including  fish  scale 
fish  liver  oil  etc.  Korea’s  imports  $25.0  mil¬ 
lion  consisting  of  forestry  products  and 
live  animals,  textiles,  metal  manufactures, 
machinery,  transportation  equipment,  che¬ 
micals,  paper,  cement,  coal,  sheet  glass  etc 

1  July  1950-  Total  trade  in  both  directions  $50  million 
30  June  1951  Philippines'  exports  consisting  of  iron  ort ' 
$8  million;  copra  $6  million,  hemp  $5  mil- 1 
lion  and  other  commodities  such  as  hide; 
and  skins,  molasses,  and  lauan  logs.  Phlli-i 
ppines’  Imports  consisting  of  ocean-going 
vessels,  fishing  boats,  structural  steel  pro-i 
ducts,  lion  sheets,  hydro-electric  and  mi¬ 
ning  machinery,  sugar  refining  equipment 
and  textile  products  and  chemicals. 


I  Contract  signed  9  June  1950  but 
amount  and  price  not  disclosed. 
Probably  arising  out  of  Japan- 
Burma  Trade  Agreement  recorded 
in  previous  issue. 

Signed  in  April  1950.  This  amount 
is  in  addition  to  100.000  tons  rice 
contracted  in  February,  and  com¬ 
pensates  the  import  of  9.000 
tons  of  Australian  barley. 

Trade  agreement  'concluded  in  April  1950,  to  be  con- 


Rice  contract 


Rice  contract. 


excluding 

shipments 

Korea  and 

purchases 

Japanese 

sales. 


rice 

from 

ECA 

and 

food 


ducted  on  an  open  account  basis. 
Value  of  agreement  approximate¬ 
ly  double  that  of  last  year. 


Trade  and  finan¬ 
cial  agreement 
Issuance  of  li¬ 
cences  towards 
balanced  trade. 
In  effect  a  bar¬ 
ter  agreement. 


Signed  at  Tokyo  on  18  May  1950. 
Goods  to  be  invoiced  in  dollars. 
Agreement  to  operate  on  an  open 
account  basis,  settlement  of  net 
balance  In  gold  at  official  rate 
of  U.8.A.  or  in  U.S.  dollars.  Net 
balances  In  excess  of  $5  million 
payable  on  demand  and  final  set¬ 
tlement  due  after  two  months  of 
termination  of  agreement.  Ag- 
I  reement  can  be  cancelled  upon  60 
days’  written  notice. 
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TRADE  AGREEMEMS  NEGOTIATED  AND,  OR  FINALIZED  IN  THE  SECOND  QUARTER  1950- 

II.  OTHER  EXTRA-REGIONAL  COUNTRIES— ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


-( Contd. ) 


ContractliiK  parties 


C!iina*-U.8.A. 


India-A/ghanistan 


India-Cz''clioslo- 

vakin 


India -Switzerland 


Value  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities 

I 

China’s  exports  60.000  tons  soya  beans  to  Ja¬ 
pan;  China's  Imports  46.000  tons  surplus 
cotton  from  O.8.A. 


Type  of  agreement 


Barter  agreement. 


Reportedly  agreed  to  by  the  U.S. 
Commerce  Department. 


For  three  years 
after  it  comes 
into  operation 
(two  months 
after  date  of 
ratification  i. 

1  April  1950- 
31  March  19.il 


Treaty  of  trade  Signed  at  Kabul  on  4  April  1950. 
and  commerce.  Provided  for  most  favoured  na¬ 
tion  treatment  in  matters  relating 
to  commerce,  industry  and  trade 
insurance. 


India-West 

Oer.mtny 


Indonesia-Hungary  1  June  1950— 
31  May  1951 


Indonesia- 

Netherland."! 


Indonesia-Poland 


Indonesla-Sweden 


India’s  exports  consisting  of  jute  and  jute 
products,  iron  ore.  mica,  shellac,  hides,  cof¬ 
fee  and  spices.  India’s  Imports  consisting 
of  light  engineering  products,  glass,  textiles, 
paper  and  ceramics. 

1  March  1950-  India’s  exports  15.000  tons  groundnuts.  5.000 
28  February  tons  groundnut  oil,  4.000  tons  linseed.  500 

1951  tons  hessians.  700  tons  coffee.  1.000  tons 

manganese  ore.  leather,  hides  and  tropical 
gcods.  India’s  imports,  goods  worth  97  mil- 
non  francs  of  which  watches  and  clocks  15 
million  francs;  textiles  10  million  francs: 
chemicals  17  million  francs;  aluminum  4  mil¬ 
lion  francs;  machine  tools  18  million 
francs;  rolling  stock  5  million  francs;  ma¬ 
chinery  and  apparatus  25  million  francs  and 
various  agricultural  and  industrial  pro¬ 
ducts  3  million  francs 

1  July  1950-  India’s  exports.  $26,425  million  consisting  of 

30  June  1951  hides  and  skins,  castorseeds.  crude  drugs. 

essential  cils.  raw  Jute,  raw  wool,  manga¬ 
nese  ore.  mica,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  pearls, 
linseed  etc.  India’s  imports.  $26,420  million 
consisting  of  acetic  acid.  dyes,  fertilizers, 
electrical  machinery,  machine  tools,  printing 
machines,  textiles  mill  stores.  telephone 
equipment,  rolled  steel  products,  surgical 
and  medical  instruments  etc. 

Indonesia’s  exports.  6  million  guilders  con¬ 
sisting  mainly  of  tin  and  rubber.  Indonesia’s 
imports.  2  million  guilders  consisting  of 
miscellaneous  machinery  and  chemicals. 

Nine  months  Indonesia’s  exports,  175  million  guilders  con¬ 
sisting  of  30,000  tons  of  palm  oil,  70.000  tons 
of  copra  and  also  tobacco,  rubber,  tea,  cof¬ 
fee.  spices  and  tin  ore.  Indonesia’s  imports. 

125  million  guilders  of  which  textiles  valued 
at  30  million  guilders  and  metal  products  va¬ 
lued  at  50  million  guilders. 

1950  Exchange  of  goods  valued  $13  million  between 

Poland  and  Netherlands  and  Indonesia.  In¬ 
donesia’s  exports,  seeds,  tin.  rubber,  copra, 
tobacco,  spices  and  tea.  Indonesia’s  im¬ 
ports,  steel  produets  and  chemicals. 

1  March  1950—  Indonesia’s  exports.  60  million  Swedish 

1  January  1951  Crowns,  consisting  of  raw  rubber,  copra  and 
copra  cakes,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  sugar 
and  tin.  Indonesia’s  imports.  20  million 
Swedish  Crowns,  consisting  of  matches,  ce¬ 
ment.  pulp  and  paper,  telegraph  and  tele¬ 
phone  equipment,  and  ball  and  roller  bear¬ 
ings  and  parts.  Indonesian  credit  balance 
to  be  used  in  amortization  of  certain  Swe¬ 
dish  State  and  private  credits  to  Nether¬ 
lands  estimated  at  28  million  Swedish 
_  Crowns.  _ 

•  Referring  to  areas  under  tlie  Peking  Government 


Signed  in  Prague  on  5  April  1950 
Progress  of  trade  to  be  reviewed 
after  September  1950  to  revise 
sehedules  if  neees.sary. 

Signed  at  Berle  on  18  April  1950. 


Issuance  of  licences  Signed  at  Bunn 
towards  balanced 
trade. 


Trade  and 
ments. 


Trade  and 
ments. 


Signed  at  Budapest  on  31  May  1950. 
Indonesia  participating  in  the 
Netherlands,  Indonesia  and  Hun¬ 
gary  trade  agreement.  Agree¬ 
ment  to  be  ratified. 

Coneluded  some  time  in  April  Mav 


pay-  Signed  in  April  May  1950.  Indone¬ 
sia  participating  in  Poland,  Ne¬ 
therlands  and  Indonesia  trade 
and  payments  agreement, 

pay-  Signed  in  Stockholm  on  20  Febru¬ 
ary  1950  Indonesia  participating 
in  a  Sweden-Netherlands.  Indo¬ 
nesia  trade  agreement.  Indonesia 
could  if  desired  at  a  later  date 
Increase  the  quotas  by  one-fifth 
and  extend  the  agreement  till  31 
March  1951. 


HI.  ECAFE  INTRA-REGIONAL  TRADE  .AGREEMENTS 


Contracting  parties  ^  Period  valid 


Burma-Ceylon 

Burma-India 


Burma-Indonesia 


Indla-Pakistan 


India-Thailand 


I  Value  of  trade  and  types  of  commodities 

Burma's  exports,  350.000  tons  rice. 

Burma’s  exports.  100.000  tons  of  rice  valued 
approximately  Rs  55  million  at  Rs.  535  5 
per  ton  f.o.b. 

Burma’s  exports.  138.000  tons  of  rice. 


21  April  1950  —  Pakistan's  exports.  4  million  muunds  raw  jute 
31  July  1950  consisting  of  "cuttings”  1.9  million  mounds; 

“rejections”  2  million  maunds  and  0.1  mil¬ 
lion  maunds  of  Hubbi  Jubbi  and  ropes  at 
prices  ranging  from  Indian  Rs.28.  -  per 
maund  FOB  Indian  mill  for  "cuttings”  to 
Indian  Rs.34.^-  per  maund  FOB  mill  for  ’re¬ 
jections.”  Total  value  estimated  at  Indian 
Rs.lSO  million  each  way.  Pakistan’s  im¬ 
ports  20,000  tons  of  jute  manufactures;  cot¬ 
ton  textiles,  fine  and  superfine.  45.000  bales; 
cotton  yarn  of  counts  40  and  above,  5.000 
bales;  mustard  oil,  7,000  tons;  tobacco  500,- 
000  lbs.;  steel  sheets.  5.000  tons,  wheels, 
tyres  and  axles  1.000  tons;  timber  12.000 
tons;  cement.  50.000  tons  and  woollen  ma¬ 
nufactures  valued  at  Indian  Rs.5  million. 

Thailand’s  exports.  40.000  tons  rice. 


Type  of  agreement 


Rice  contract. 
Rice  contract 


Rice  coniract. 


Signed  in  Rangoon  on  2  April  1950 
Signed  in  Rangoon  ■">  ’’’> 

1950. 


on  22  April 


lanced  trade.  In 
effect  a  barter 
agreement. 


Signed  in  Rangoon  on  19  June 
1950.  Agreement  was  reached 
early  in  the  year  between  the 
two  governments. 

Issuance  of  licen-  signed  at  Karachi  on  21  April  1950 
ces  towards  ba-  Payment  to  be  made  in  Indian 
rupees,  to  a  separate  account  to 
be  maintained  by  the  State  Bank 
of  Pakistan  with  the  Reserve 
Bank  of  India.  Provision  also 
made  for  exports  from  Pakistan 
of  cotton  seeds,  hides  and  skins 
and  exports  from  India  of 
paints,  chemicals,  machines  etc. 
without  foreign  exchange,  which 
is  estimated  to  be  Rs.40  million 
each  way.  Pakistan  to  supply 
150.000  tons  of  wheat  at  prices 
to  be  settled  when  negotiations 
began  for  this  purpose 


Rice  contract 


in 


Payment  to  be  made  half 
pounds  sterling  and  half  In  U.S 
dollars. 


« 
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as  before.  The  exception  was  a  trade  agreement  between 
India  and  Pakistan  signed  on  21  April  1950  and  effective 
until  31  July  1950,  which  attempted  t  )  by-pass  the  ex¬ 
change  deadlock.  It  provided  for  the  supply  of  4  million 
maunds  of  raw'  jute  by  Pakistan  against  20,000  tons  of 
jute  manufactures  and  various  other  commodities  from 
India.  Payment  w'as  to  be  in  Indian  rupees  through  an 
account  to  be  maintained  by  the  State  Bank  of  Pakistan 
with  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

General  Pattern  of  Trade. 

Available  statistics  from  eleven  countries  of  the 
region  excluding  China  indicate  that  the  value  of  total 
trade  in  national  currencies  during  the  second  (juarter 
of  1950  was  greater  than  that  of  tlie  first  quarter  and 
also  of  tile  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  The  excep¬ 
tions  were  India  and  the  Philippines,  where  total  trade 
seems  to  be  declining.  In  Japan  and  Pakistan  trade 
during  the  cpiarter.  though  larger  than  in  the  first  (juarter 
of  1950.  was  below  that  of  the  second  quarter  of  1949. 
Tliis  general  improvement  in  trade  was  merely  a  conti¬ 
nuation  of  the  trend  noticed  in  the  first  quarter.  There 
was  an  expansion  in  some  cases  of  both  exjiorts  and  im¬ 
ports.  Pakistan's  increase  in  trade  may  be  attributed 

INDICES  OF  VALLE 
(1948 

wmmjs 

Itty  1950 

i  II  ■  IV  I  II 

British  North  Borneo  ...  '  129  Ip 

Burma  .  65  7t  58 

Ceylon  .  112  97  95  153 

Hong  Kong  .  131  161  161  158 

India  .  126  98  72  95 

Indochina  .  159  19i  148  141 

Indonesia  128  175  1  101  315 

Japan  .  163  96  139  1.39 

Korea,  South  .  90  .58  ■  55 

Malaya*  .  118  188  lli  131 

Pakistan  .  126 

Philippines  .  99  103  i  68  63 

Thailand  156  131  j  160 

I  I 

a.  Includes  Singapore. 

Balance  of  Trade.  Positive  balances  of  trade  during 
the  second  quarter  of  1950  were  registered  in  British 
North  Borneo,  Burma.  Ceylon.  Indonesia.  Malaya  and 
Singapore,  and  Pakistan.  This  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  negative  balances  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1949,  except  for  Burma  which  had  a  positive  balance  and 
for  British  North  Borneo  where  no  data  are  available  for 
that  quarter.  These  positive  balances  were  greater  than 


to  the  partial  solution  of  the  trade  deadlock  with  India 
and  the  trade  agreements  negotiated  with  other  countries, 
while  the  sudden  increase  in  Indonesia’s  trade  was  mainly 
due  to  the  currency  reform. 

Exports.  The  value  of  exports  during  the  (luarter 
was  greater  than  in  both  the  first  quarter  of  1950  and  the 
second  (juarter  of  1949  in  Burma.  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong. 
Indonesia.  Malaya,  Pakistan,  the  Philippines  and  Ja])an. 
In  India  although  exports  were  less  than  in  the  previous 
(|uarter.  they  were  still  above  those  of  the  corres|)onding 
(juarter  of  1949.  British  North  Borneo’s  exports  were 
also  greater  than  in  the  previous  cpiarter.  The  increase 
in  exports  continued  the  trend  noticed  in  the  previous 
quarter.  The  exception  was  in  Indochina  where  export-: 
were  below  both  those  of  the  first  quarter  of  19.50  and 
the  second  quarter  of  1949. 

Imports.  Imports  were  greater  than  in  the  previous 
(piarter  for  all  countries  e.xcept  Burma.  Hong  Kong. 
Indochina  and  the  Philippines.  In  Ceylon  and  Malaya 
they  were  also  greater  than  in  the  second  (luarter  of  1949, 
while  in  India.  Indochina  and  the  Philippines  they  were 
less  than  in  the  second  (piarter  of  1949.  Hong  Kong's 
imports,  though  less  than  in  the  first  (piarter  of  1950. 
were  above  those  of  the  c()rres|)onding  (piarter  of  1949. 

OF  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

-  100) 


F.XP()RT.'5 

TOTAL 

1919 

19.50 

1949  1 

19.50 

II 

1 

IV 

,  ! 

-1 

1 

II 

1 

II 

1 

IV 

I 

II 

1 

192 

1 

228 

163 

196a 

118 

48 

52 

138 

86 

.55 

62 

10.3 

UK) 

121 

118 

137 

106 

109 

107 

1.35 

125 

193 

169 

192 

130 

176 

166 

17.3 

87 

130 

137 

91 

109 

112 

UK) 

93 

188 

92 

112 

97 

1.39 

162 

1.36 

128 

13t 

163 

162 

431 

131 

169 

130 

370 

220 

187 

223 

278 

179 

121 

162 

177 

10.5 

88 

157 

91 

61 

61 

81 

115 

131 

i.50 

% 

111 

121 

1 42 

110 

72 

103 

117 

118 

7.3 

84 

95 

87 

70 

85 

93 

1 

91 

7.5 

74 

142 

1.35 

185 

1  1  19 

1 

133 

i  ^ 

in 

the  first  quarter 

except  for  Ceylon,  due 

to  the  fact  that 

exports  expanded  at  a  faster  rate  than  imports.  Burma’s 
positive  balance  was  due  both  to  a  decline  in  imports  and 
an  increase  in  exports.  In  Ceylon,  although  both  exports 
and  imports  increased  in  the  second  quarter,  the  rate  of 
expansion  of  imports  was  greater  than  that  of  exports, 
thus  resulting  in  a  smaller  positive  balance. 
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Negative  balances  were  registered  during  tlie  (juar- 
ter  in  Hong  Kong,  India.  Indochina.  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  but  they  were  all  smaller  than  the  negative 
balances  for  the  corresj)onding  (juarter  of  the  previous 
year.  They  were  also  smaller  than  in  the  previous  quar¬ 
ter  for  Hong  Kong.  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  though 
greater  for  Indochina.  Japan’s  smaller  negative  balance 
in  the  second  quarter,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  first 
quarter,  was  due  to  a  greater  expansion  of  exports  than 
imports,  while  Hong  Kong’s  smaller  negative  balance  was 


due  to  a  decline  in  imjiorts  coujiled  with  an  expansion 
of  exports.  Indochina’s  increased  negative  balance  was 
due  to  the  greater  decline  in  exports  as  comoared  with 
imports.  In  India  tlie  change  from  a  positive  to  a  nega¬ 
tive  balance  was  due  to  both  an  increase  of  imports  and 
a  decrease  of  exports.  The  smaller  negative  balance  of 
the  Philippines  was  due  both  to  an  increase  of  exports 
and  a  decline  in  imjiorts  resulting  from  effective  import 
controls. 


BALANCES  OF  TRADE 

(Monthly  average  in  million  units  of  national  currency} 


Countries  'having  favourable  ! 

1919  (luarters 

19.50 

quarters 

Daiances  oi  iracie  iii  me 
quarter  of  19o0. 

second 

I 

II 

i 

III 

i\ 

1 

II 

British  North  Borneo 

(M$) 

+  2.1 

-1-  2.1 

Bumia 

(Rs.) 

-f-  60 

-t-  U 

+  13  ] 

—  2 

—  1 

-b  58 

Oylon 

(Rs.) 

—  15 

—  9 

15  1 

-1-  20 

-1-  20 

-b  5 

Indonesia 

(FI.) 

-1-  12 

—  3 

—  25 

—  21 

-1-  15 

-b  76 

Malaya^ 

( MS) 

—  2 

—  17 

-  10 

H~  f 

+  11 

-b  17 

Pakistan 

(Rs.) 

--  21 

—  .59  1 

-  -  76 

-  10 

+  21 

-b  28 

Countries  having  unfavourable 
balances  of  trade  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1950. 


Hong  Kong 

(HKS) 

—  18 

-  -  61 

India 

(Rs.)  1 

—224 

—273 

Indochina 

(Pr.) 

—123 

—215 

Japan 

(S)  I 

—  36 

—  45 

Philippines 

(P.) 

—  69 

—  47 

—  .36 

—  25 

—  57 

-  16 

—152 

+  10 

-bl.59 

—116 

—295 

—299  : 

—182 

—188 

—  36 

—  15 

—  31 

;  —  19 

—  31 

—  60 

—  19 

1  -  10 
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a.  Includes  Singapore. 


Trade  in  Selected  Commodities. 

Rice.  The  world  rice  shortage  continued  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1950  and  was  felt  very  keenly  in  many 
Asian  countries.  In  China,  as  a  result  of  recent  floods 
and  political  upheavals,  a  rice  shortage  was  also  felt. 
The  overall  situation  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  the 
supply  of  rice  from  Korea  was  slowed  down  owing  to 
war  within  the  country.  In  the  Philippines,  however, 
as  a  result  of  rice  contracts  made  earlier  in  the  year  and 
improved  rice  production,  there  was  an  adequate  supply. 
Monthly  average  imports  during  the  second  quarter  were 
1,600  tons  as  compared  with  500  tons  for  the  first  quar¬ 
ter.  In  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949  the  Philip¬ 
pines  imported  a  monthly  average  of  8.600  tons.  In 
Japan  there  was  not  so  much  a  shortage  of  rice  as  of 
wheat. 


The  total  monthly  exports  from  Burma,  Thailand 
and  Indochina  for  the  second  quarter  of  1950  reached 
295,200  tons,  compared  with  167,400  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  and  238.600  tons  in  the  corresponding  quarter 
of  1949.  The  major  increase  was  from  Burma,  where 
monthly  exports  rose  from  40,400  tons  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  to  148,200  tons  in  the  second.  The  Burmese  Govern¬ 
ment  recovered  between  135,000  and  200,000  tons  ad¬ 
ditional  rice  and  rice  products  in  the  Prome  District 
when  it  recaptured  that  area  on  19  May.  Burma’s  ex¬ 
ports  in  the  second  ijuarter  were  shipped  mainly  to 
countries  of  the  region.  Ceylon  received  50,500  tons. 
Japan  26,300  tons,  Indonesia  20,300  tons.  India  18,000 
tons,  China  7,600  tons,  Malaya  and  Singapore  7.500  tons, 
and  Hong  Kong  2.700  tons. 
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riiailand's  nioiitlily  rice  exports  during  the  second 
quarter  amounted  to  134.200  tons,  compared  with  116.- 
(MK)  tons  for  the  first  (juarter  and  107.7(X)  tons  for  the 
corresponding  (piarter  of  1949.  Tliis  increase  was 
achieved  in  spite  of  difiiculties  encountered  by  Thai  rice 
merchants  from  delays  in  receiving  payments  from  tlie 
Government  Kice  Bureau.  The  delay  in  rice  payment' 
was  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Thai-Japanese  trade 
agreement,  in  which  rice  was  one  of  the  main  items  oi 
ex|)ort.  was  on  a  barter  basis.  This  meant  that  no  cash 
was  received  for  rice  exports  to  Japan  and  payment 
could  he  made  only  when  the  corresponding  imports  from 
Japan  were  made.  Of  Thailand's  monthly  rice  exports 
during  the  second  quarter.  Malaya  and  Singapore  re¬ 
ceived  41,400  tons.  Japan  32.200  tons,  Hong  Kong 
14.000  tons.  China  8.600  tons.  Indonesia  3,(X)0  tons. 
British  Borneo  1.900  tons,  and  the  Philippines  1,600  tons. 

I  cf'etalilc  Oils.  The  total  mtmthly  exports  of  «:opra 
and  coconut  nil  for  Oylon.  Hong  Kong.  Indonesia.  Ma¬ 
laya  and  Singapore.  British  North  Borneo,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Sarawak  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930  ave¬ 
raged  60,400  tons,  which,  though  higher  than  the  30.650 
tons  for  tlie  j)revious  (juarter.  was  below  the  65.900  tons 
for  the  corresporuling  quarter  of  1949.  Ceylon's  export 
of  copra  and  coconut  oil  declined  at  the  end  of  the  second 
quarter  owing  to  the  ban  placed  on  copra  exjxnts  which, 
as  noted  abf)ve.  was  subseipiently  removed.  Exports  of 
copra  and  coconut  oil  from  the  Philippines  improved 
slightly  during  the  quarter,  reaching  a  monthly  average 
of  28.420  tons  as  compared  with  26,010  tons  in  the  first 
quarter.  Compared  with  the  figure  of  3.3.120  tons  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949.  however,  there  was 
an  appreciable  decline,  due  to  the  increase  in  local  con¬ 
sumption  and  to  political  disorder  caused  by  the 
Hukbalahaps. 

Of  the  total  exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  from 
the  Philippines,  the  major  part  in  post-war  years  has 
been  copra.  Thus  during  1949  556.600  tons  of  copra 
were  exported,  as  compared  with  64,150  tons  of  coconut 
oil.  This  was  attributed  to  the  opening  of  outports. 
which  benefit  from  comparatively  low  freight  rates,  for 
the  shipment  of  copra  from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
At  the  mome?it  there  exists  crushing  ca])acity  for  over 
250,000  tons  per  annum,  of  which  more  than  150,000 
tons  is  available  for  the  export  trade.  The  Philippine 
outports  were  ordered  to  be  closed,  with  effect  from  30 
April  1950.  in  order  to  prevent  smuggling  etc.  This  is 
likely  to  increase  the  share  of  coconut  oil  in  the  export 
trade,  as  com|)ared  with  copra. 

The  monthly  export  of  ground  nuts  and  oil  from 
Hong  Kong  and  India  for  the  second  quarter  was  3,600 
tons,  which  was  much  below  that  of  15.6.30  tons  for  the 


previous  quarter  and  6.710  tons  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949.  Although  Hong  Kong's  export  more 
than  doubled  during  this  quarter  as  compared  with  the 
previous  one  and  was  about  five  times  that  of  the  corres¬ 
ponding  quarter  of  1949,  India’s  exjmrt  declined  sharply, 
primarily  owing  to  the  ban  on  export  of  groundnuts. 
This  ban  did  not  encourage  export  of  oil  owing  to  the 
unsatisfied  local  demand  for  «)il  and  the  difiiculties  of  the 
oil  mills  in  procuring  raw  materials  at  reas!)nable  prices. 

Tea.  On  8  May  19.50  a  tea  agreement  was  signed 
between  the  tea  growers  owning  or  renting  the  major 
portion  of  the  tea  areas  in  India,  Pakistan.  Cevlon  and 
Indonesia.  The  first  tea  agreement  was  signed  on  9 
February  1933  and  had  been  renewed  many  times.  The 
present  agreement  is  for  five  years,  from  1  .April  19.50 
till  .31  March  1955.  The  purpose  of  tlie  agreement  is 
to  regulate  tea  exports  from  the  producing  countries,  in 
accordance  with  a  standard  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the 
maximum  exports  of  tea  in  an\  one  of  the  three  years 
1929.  19.30.  or  1931.  The  standard  fixed  for  India  was 
.318..3  million  pounds,  for  Pakistan  .35.0  million  pounds, 
for  Ceylon  251.6  million  jiounds.  and  for  Indonesia  173.6 
million  pounds,  in  all  totalling  808.4  million  pounds.  For 
the  first  year  each  producing  country  was  allowed  to 
export  130  per  cent  of  the  standard.  For  each  of  the 
subsequent  four  years  of  the  agreement,  tlie  percentage 
is  to  be  fixed  on  28  February  preceding  each  annual 
period.  By  the  agreement  jiermissible  acreages  on  31 
March  1950  were  laid  down  as  806,700  acres  for  India. 

79.800  acres  for  Pakistan.  588.200  for  Ceylon,  and 

5.39.800  for  Indonesia. 

Monthly  average  exports  of  tea  from  Ceylon.  India. 
Pakistan,  Indochina.  Indonesia  and  Japan  during  the 
second  quarter  of  1950  were  2.3,100  tons,  which  was 
below  the  previous  quarter’s  figure  of  25,470  tons  but 
slightly  higher  than  the  figure  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949  of  23.040  tons.  The  mgin  reason  for 
the  decline  in  exports  of  tea  from  these  countries  was 
that  the  United  Kingdom’s  tea  contract  with  Ceylon  was 
signed  only  at  the  end  of  May.  when  it  was  still  nego¬ 
tiating  tea  contracts  with  India  and  Pakistan. 

In  Ceylon,  mainly  owing  to  the  delay  in  signing  the 
tea  contract  with  the  United  Kingdom,  the  jirice  of  tea 
fell  from  Rs.5.269  per  ton  in  January  1950  to  Rs.3.616 
per  ton  in  May.  The  U.K.  ^Ceylon  tea  contract  signed 
in  late  May  jirovided  for  a  4d.  per  pound  increase  over 
last  year’s  price  as  already  agreed  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1950.  After  the  signing  of  the  agreement  tea 
prices  began  to  rise.  Ceylon’s  monthly  exports  of  tea 
during  the  quarter  reached  12.870  tons,  which  was 
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greater  than  the  8,720  tons  for  the  previous  quarter 
though  less  than  the  13,270  tons  for  the  corresponding 
quarter  of  1949. 

It  was  reported  from  China  that  plans  for  doubling 
the  production  of  tea  in  certain  areas  in  1950  were  being 
implemented.  The  state-owned  China  Tea  Company  was 
confident  that  its  programme  for  manufacture  of  200,000 
piculs  of  Keeman  and  150,000  piculs  of  brick  tea  for 
export  would  be  realised.  Planters  had  been  given 
loans  where  necessary  for  ploughing,  fertilizers  and  re¬ 
clamation  of  fallow  fields.  The  Tea  Company  also  in¬ 
tended  to  establish  21  mechanical  tea  processing  plants 
scattered  over  the  various  producing  centres. 

India’s  export  of  tea  during  the  second  quarter  was 
7,500  tons  which,  though  higher  than  the  6,490  tons  for 
the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949,  was  much  below  the 
monthly  average  of  23,600  tons  for  the  last  quarter  of 

1949,  and  that  of  13,450  tons  for  the  first  quarter  of 

1950.  Previously  India  was  one  of  the  world’s  leading 
suppliers  of  tea,  normally  accounting  for  half  of  the 
world’s  exports,  but  its  share  of  the  tea  trade  in  the 
region  during  the  quarter  amounted  to  only  35  j)er  cent, 
whereas  Ceylon’s  share  was  55  ])er  cent.  The  decline 
was  partly  due  to  an  increase  of  the  export  tax  on  tea 
on  6  May  1950  from  34  to  42  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
which  followed  an  earlier  increase  in  the  tax  from  29 
to  34  cents  j)er  hundred  pounds  effective  6  November 

1949.  Another  reason  was  that  the  United  Kingdom 
was  still  negi>tiating  its  tea  agreement  with  India  for 

1950. 

Pakistan  hoped  to  get  an  increase  of  more  than  4d. 
a  pound  for  its  tea  in  the  new  agreement  which  it  was 
negotiating  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Rubber.  The  price  of  rubber  in  New  York  had 
hovered  around  15^  cents  a  pound  for  a  long  time  till 
1  April  1950,  when  an  upward  movement  started,  and 
the  price  had  risen  to  34  cents  a  pound  on  1  June. 
Amongst  the  reasons  for  the  increase  were  Russian  buy¬ 
ing.  greater  demand  from  the  United  States  as  a  result 
of  its  stock-piling  |K)licy,  the  de-rationing  of  |)etrol  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  tying-up  of  large  stocks  in 
Indonesia,  and  speculative  activity  as  a  result  of  the 
Korean  war.  Although  there  was  an  increase  in  world 
production  of  natural  rubber  from  a  monthly  average 
of  115,800  tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949  to  a 
monthly  average  of  125,000  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950  and  of  151,400  tons  in  the  second  quarter,  world 
consumption  of  natural  rubber  increased  from  a  monthly 
average  of  121,900  tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949 
to  one  of  137,200  tons  in  the  same  quarter  of  1950.  The 
consumption  for  the  first  quarter  of  1950  was  131.100 
tons. 


The  Soviet  Union  took  delivery  of  nearly  40,000 
tons,  mainly  from  Southeast  Asian  stocks,  up  to  April 
of  this  year.  Most  of  it  had  been  purchased  earlier.  In 
Indonesia  there  were  stocks  of  between  66,000  and 
71,100  tons  of  natural  rubber.  Rubber  holders  were 
unwilling  to  sell  for  fear  of  fuither  devaluation  arising 
from  the  currency  reform  of  March  1950.  The  situa¬ 
tion,  however,  improved  slightly  during  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  owing  to  the  imposition  of  export  duties,  which  were 
to  be  effective  in  the  third  quarter.  In  Malaya,  rubber 
growers  were  strip  tapping  their  trees  twice  daily  in 
order  to  obtain  a  higher  output. 

The  United  States  Government  warned  the  principal 
producing  countries  that  continued  sharp  increases  in 
the  price  of  natural  rubber  might  lead  to  decreased  de¬ 
mand.  The  Government-pegged  price  of  synthetic 
varieties  was  18^  cents  per  pound.  During  World  Wai 
II  it  had  spent  some  $700  million  to  develop  51  synthetic 
rubber  plants  with  a  capacity  of  914.500  tons  a  year.  It 
still  owned  33  of  the  |)lants  and  17  were  in  o|)eration  un¬ 
der  contracts  with  major  rubber  companies.  In  June 
Congress  extended  the  synthetic  rubber  programme  for 
two  years. 

Exports  of  natural  rubber  from  Brunei,  North  Bor¬ 
neo,  Ceylon,  Indochina.  Indonesia,  Malaya,  Sarawak 
and  Thailand  rose  from  a  monthly  average  of  104,000 
tons  during  the  second  quarter  of  1949  to  120,0(X)  tons 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  and  to  130,000  tons  in  the 
second  (juarter.  Ceylon’s  shipments  amounted  to  a 
monthly  figure  of  8,220  tons,  compared  with  10,230  tons 
in  the  first  quarter.  Indonesia’s  shipments  of  natural 
rubber  increased  during  the  quarter  to  a  monthly  ave¬ 
rage  of  63,590  tons,  as  comj)ared  with  29,730  tons  for 
the  previous  (|uarter,  as  traders  wanted  to  avoid  as  far 
as  possible  payment  of  the  export  duty  which  was  to 
come  into  effect  in  the  third  quarter.  Malaya’s  exports 
of  natural  rubber  during  the  quarter  declined  sharply, 
amounting  to  only  38.970  metric  tons,  compared  with 
58,300  metric  tons  for  the  previous  quarter  and  50,460 
metric  tons  for  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949, 
Owing  to  this  decline  in  shipments  trade  circles  alleged 
that  Malaya  was  withholding  supplies  in  order  to  get 
better  prices. 

Tin.  World  production  of  tin  in  concentrates  du¬ 
ring  March  was  15,900  tons,  which  was  3,900  tons  more 
than  world  consumption.  By  May  1950  this  excess  was 
reduced  to  2,100  tons,  production  being  14,300  tons  and 
consumption  12.200  tons.  A  Tin  Study  Group  has  been 
set  up  to  study  problems  arising  out  of  the  tendency  of 
production  to  outstrip  consumption.  In  pre-war  years 
the  International  Tin  Committee  operated  so  as  to  keep 
production  in  line  with  consumption,  but  unlike  the  old 


Tin  Committee  the  Tin  Study  Group  has  no  power  to 
restrict  output  and  therefore  the  tin  market  is  compara¬ 
tively  free.  In  spite  of  world  over-production  of  tin, 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  exports  from  the  region  of 
both  tin  in  concentrates  and  tin  metals.  Exports  of  tin 
in  concentrates  from  Burma,  Indochina,  Indonesia  and 
Thailand  increased  from  a  monthly  average  of  3,450 
tons  in  the  second  (juarter  of  1949  and  3,430  tons  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1950  to  3,.540  tons  in  the  second 
({uarter  of  1950.  Exports  of  tin  metal  from  Hong  Kong 
and  Malaya  increased  from  a  monthly  average  of  3,270 
tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949  to  6.070  tons  in  the 
first  quarter  of  19.50  and  to  7.160  tons  in  the  second 
quarter. 

Raw  Cotton  and  Cotton  Textiles.  Exports  of  raw 
cotton  from  India  declined  but  increased  substantially 
from  Pakistan.  India's  exports  fell  from  a  monthly 
average  of  6,800  tons  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949  and 
8,100  tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950  to  a  monthly  ave¬ 
rage  of  1,700  tons  owing  to  its  increasing  con¬ 
sumption  of  raw  cotton,  part  of  which  was  even 
imported  from  the  United  States.  Thus  the  Indian 
Government  had  up  to  22  May  licensed  the  import  of 
357,000  bales  of  long  staple  cotton  and  42.487  bales  of 
short  staple  cotton.  Pakistan’s  exports  of  raw  cotton 
increased  from  a  monthly  average  of  16,900  tons  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1949  and  14,700  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  to  a  monthly  average  of  32,000 
tons,  mainly  owing  to  the  trade  agreements  which 
were  signed  previously,  for  example  the  trade  agreement 
with  West  Germany.  The  main  buyers  of  Pakistan  raw 
cotton,  in  addition  to  West  Germany,  were  Canada, 
U.S.A.,  Japan  and  Switzerland  among  hard  currency 
areas,  and  China,  Czechoslovakia,  P  rance,  Hong  Kong, 
Spain,  Australia  and  Ceylon  among  soft  currency  areas. 
During  May  agents  of  the  People’s  Government  of  China 
bought  nearly  33,000  bales  of  Pakistan  cotton  directly 
from  Karachi. 

Exports  of  cotton  fabrics  from  Japan  increased 
from  52.0  million  square  metres  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1949  to  71.5  million  square  metres  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1950  and  78.5  million  square  metres  in  the  second 
(]uarter.  The  monthly  average  of  exports  for  June 
reached  74.8  million  square  metres.  Up  to  the  first 
(|uarter  of  1950  exports  of  cotton  piecegoods  from  India 
had  been  increasing,  largely  owing  to  the  vigorous  ex 
port  drive  for  yarn  and  cloth  markets  following  the  re¬ 
moval  of  handicaps  such  as  the  export  duty  on  cotton 
textiles  and  price  control  on  exports.  Exports  increased 
from  a  monthly  average  of  25.3  million  yards  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1949  to  67.0  million  yards  in  the  last 
(|uarter  of  1949  and  to  101.0  million  yards  in  the  first 


quarter  of  1950.  In  the  second  quarter  of  1950,  how¬ 
ever,  they  declined  to  84  million  yards  for  April-May, 
primarily  owing  to  the  continued  fall  in  production  of 
yarn  and  cloth,  as  a  result  of  non-availability  of  raw 
cotton  in  sufficient  quantities  and  at  low  enougli  prices. 
This  decline  in  the  export  of  cotton  piecegoods  developed 
in  sj)ite  of  provisions  made  under  the  Indo-Pakistan  short 
term  agreement  for  the  purchase  by  Pakistan  of  4.5.000 
balers  of  Indian  cotton  cloth.  Hong  Kong's  exports  of 
cotton  piecegoods  during  Aj)ril-May  1950  averaged  6.8 
million  yards,  which,  tliough  greater  than  the  monthly 
average  of  6.6  million  yards  for  the  first  quarter  i>f  19.50. 
was  much  below  the  monthly  average  of  9.8  million  yards 
for  the  second  quarter  of  1949.  Malaya's  exports  of 
cotton  piecegoods  increased  from  a  monthly  average  of 
3.7  million  yards  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949  to  9.1 
million  yards  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  They  again 
increased  from  1.5  million  square  yards  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1950  to  15.9  million  square  yards  in  the  second 
quarter.  Part  of  the  increase  in  textile  exports  from 
Malaya  comprised  re-exports  from  Singapore  to  Pakistan 
of  Indian  cotton  fabrics,  as  direct  trade  between  India 
and  Pakistan  had  sti)j)ped  owing  to  the  exchange 
deadlock. 

PRICE  MOVEMENTS. 

Prices  rose  during  the  (juarter,  as  compared  witli 
both  the  first  quarter  of  1950  and  the  second  quarter  of 
1949,  in  India,  Indonesia.  South  Korea  and  Malaya. 
In  Thailand  prices,  though  higher  than  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter,  were  below  those  of  the  second  quarter  of  1949. 
The  major  reasons  for  price  rises  were  monetary  in  In¬ 
donesia.  and  a  positive  balance  of  trade  in  Indonesia  and 
Malaya. 

A  fall  in  prices  took  place  in  Burma,  Ceylon,  China, 
Hong  Kong,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  as  comapred  witli 
the  first  quarter.  The  major  reasons  for  price  falls  were 
an  increase  of  production  in  Japan,  the  re-opening  of 
transportation  facilities  in  Burma,  and  the  absorption  of 
the  excess  purchasing  power  by  the  Government  in 
China; 

Rises  in  Prices. 

The  indices  of  wholesale  prices  and  cost  of  living 
in  India  and  South  Korea,  the  index  of  food  prices  in 
Indonesia,  and  the  cost  of  living  index  in  Malaya  rose 
during  the  second  quarter  of  1950,  as  compared  with 
both  the  first  quarter  and  the  corresponding  quarter  in 
1949.  These  increases  continued  the  trend  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  quarter.  In  Thailand  the  wholesale  price  index, 
though  still  below  the  corresponding  quarter  in  1949. 
was  4  per  cent  higher  than  the  first  quarter  of  19.50.  thus 
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showing  a  reversal  of  the  trend  during  the  previous  three  the  monetary  side,  although  the  ratio  of  advances  and 

or  four  quarters.  The  price  rise  was  quite  substantial  bills  discounted  to  total  deposits  in  commercial  banks 

in  the  case  of  Indonesia,  but  only  slight  in  the  case  of  increased  slightly  during  the  quarter,  in  conformity  with 

India,  Malaya  and  Thailand.  the  pattern  of  the  previous  year.  In  Malaya  there  was 

.  .  ,  .  ,  a  slight  expansion  in  currency  issued. 

Monetary  expansion  was  an  imjiortant  factor  in  the 

case  of  Indonesia.  Although  the  total  private  deposits  at  In  India  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  decline  in  pro- 

the  Bank  of  Java  declined  considerably,  loans,  advances  duction  was  res|)onsible  for  the  slight  rise  in  prices.  Tlie 

and  bills  discounted  by  the  Bank  of  Java  increased  from  negative  balance  of  trade,  as  compared  with  the  positive 

a  monthly  average  of  1,729  million  guilders  in  the  first  balance  of  the  previous  quarter,  was  not  able  to  prevent 

(juarter  to  1.8.36  million  guilders  in  the  second  (juarter.  the  rise.  In  other  countries  rises  in  prices  occurred 

In  Thailand  althougli  notes  in  circulation  increased  from  where  there  were  increases  in  the  production  of  some 

2, 618  million  baht  in  the  first  quarter  to  2.708  million  of  the  non-wage  goods.  In  Indonesia  and  Malaya,  the 

baht  in  April  May,  deposit  money  and  bank  clearings  positive  balance  of  trade,  which  was  much  greater  than 

declined.  In  India  there  was  not  mucli  pressure  from  before,  was  the  major  cause  of  tlie  rise. 
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Falls  in  prices. 

A  fall  in  the  cost-of-living  index  took  place  in  Bur¬ 
ma.  Ceylon.  Hong  Kong.  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  as 
comjjared  with  the  previous  quarter.  Prices  were  also 
lower  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1949  in  Bur¬ 
ma,  Japan  and  the  Philippines,  where  the  price  fall  con¬ 
tinued  the  trend  of  the  previous  quarters.  Prices  were 
higher  than  in  the  second  quarter  of  1949  in  Ceylon  and 
Hong  Kong,  where  the  price  fall  was  a  reversal  of  the 
increase  in  prices  noted  for  the  previous  quarters.  The 
price  fall  was  quite  considerable  in  Burma,  Hong  Kong 
and  Japan,  though  slight  in  the  case  of  Ceylon  and  the 
Philippines.  In  Viet-Nam  prices  were  more  or  less  the 
same  as  in  the  first  quarter. 

Monetary  contraction  took  place  in  Viet-Nam.  but 
in  other  countries  the  monetary  factor  was  either  neutral 
or  price  falls  took  place  in  spite  of  monetary  expansion. 
In  Burma  and  Ceylon  there  was  an  expansion  of  deposit 
money  and  a  greater  utilisation  of  banking  funds  as 
indicated  by  lower  cash  reserves  and  higher  ratios  of 
advances  and  bills  discounted  to  total  deposits.  In 
Burma  bank  clearings  also  increased.  In  Hong  Kong 
the  expansion  of  bank  clearings  indicated  the  increased 
effect  of  monetary  factors.  Although  the  total  of  notes 
issued  was  the  same  as  in  the  previous  quarter,  the 
amount  of  notes  in  circulation  in  Hong  Kong  must  have 
increased  as  Hong  Kong  notes  circulating  in  China  were 
returned  from  circulation.  In  Jaj)an  both  bank  clear¬ 
ings  and  de|)osit  money  increased,  while  in  the  Philippines 
total  bank  debits  to  checking  accounts  rose  considerably. 

Increased  production  was  an  important  factor  in 
the  fall  in  prices  in  Japan.  In  the  case  of  Burma,  it 
was  not  so  much  <lue  to  expansion  of  production  as  the 


restoration  of  internal  transport  facilities.  Thus  during 
the  quarter  the  amount  of  railway  freight  averaged  6.9 
million  ton-kilometres  monthly,  which  was  almost  three 
times  that  of  the  first  quarter  and  nearly  fourteen  times 
as  great  as  in  the  corresj>onding  quarter  in  1949. 

These  falls  in  prices  took  place  in  spite  of  the  large 
positive  balance  of  trade  in  Burma  and  the  smaller 
negative  balance  of  trade,  as  compared  with  the  first 
quarter,  in  Hong  Kong.  Japan  and  the  Philippines.  In¬ 
dochina’s  negative  balance,  which  was  larger  than  that 
of  the  first  quarter,  was  a  contributory  factor  to  a  fall 
in  prices  in  Viet-Nam.  In  Ceylon  the  budget  surplus 
during  the  quarter  amounted  to  Rs.36.5  million,  which 
was  greater  than  the  Rs.35.5  million  of  the  previous  six 
months  October  1949  to  March  1950.  This  was  more 
or  less  counterbalanced  by  the  positive  balance  of  trade, 
and  thus  Ceylon’s  fall  in  prices  was  negligible. 

In  China  the  general  level  of  prices,  which  was  still 
rising  in  March,  fell  sharply  in  April  and  May,  when 
a  point  of  stability  appeared  to  have  been  reached.  The 
reversal  of  the  rising  trend  was  achieved  primarily 
through  the  sale  of  100  million  fen  of  victory  bonds. 
The  process  of  absorbing  excess  purchasing  power  was 
continued  through  the  operations  of  the  numerous  bran¬ 
ches  and  offices  of  the  Peoj)le’s  Bank  which  had  been 
established  throughout  the  country.  At  the  same  time 
efforts  were  made  by  government  agencies  to  increase 
revenue  and  reduce  g.ivernment  expenditure,  and  it 
was  rej)orted  that  by  May  a  balance  of  revenue  and  ex¬ 
penditure  had  virtually  been  achieved.  These  factors, 
combined  with  the  increase  in  supplies  of  commodities 
and  government  control  over  essentials,  enabled  prices 
to  be  kept  stable  during  the  latter  part  of  the  quarter. 


DEVALUATION,  PRICE  MOVEMENTS  AND  CHANGES  IN 
EXTERNAL  TRADE  IN  ECAFE  COUNTRIES 


EXTENT  AND  CAUSES  OF  DEVALUATION 
Extent  of  devaluation. 

Follimiiig  the  devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling  in 
relation  to  the  dollar  in  September  1949.  ten  countries 
in  the  ECAFE  region  changed  their  exchange  rates.  All 
the  sterling-area  countries  in  the  region  except  Pakistan, 
viz.  Burma,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  India,  Malaya,  North 
Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak  devalued  their  currencies  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  pound  sterling  had  been  devalued 
in  relation  to  the  dollar,  i.e.  by  30.5  per  cent.  Other 
countries  in  the  region  which  have  a  traditional  link 
with  European  countries,  viz.  Indochina  with  France  and 
Indonesia  with  the  Netherlands,  also  devalued  their  cur¬ 
rencies  to  the  same  extent  as  the  French  franc  and  the 
Netherlands  guilder  respectively.  After  devaluation, 
the  Paris  free  market  rate  —  350  francs  to  1  dollar  — 
was  made  effective  as  the  new  uniform  official  rate,  which 
was  about  38  per  cent  below  the  previous  official  rate 
and  about  22  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  previous 
official  and  market  rates'.  As  the  Indochinese  piastre 
still  maintained  its  old  parity  of  17  francs  to  1  piastre, 
it  was  automatically  devalued  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
French  franc.  In  Indonesia,  the  official  exchange  value 
of  the  guilder  for  florin)  remained  on  a  par  with  the 
Netherlands  guilder,  which  was  devalued  by  30.2  per 
cent  in  relation  to  the  dollar.  The  official  value  of  the 
baht  in  Thailand,  which  has  no  definite  link  with  any 
other  currency,  was  lowered  in  relation  to  the  dollar  by 
20  per  cent,  but  appreciated  with  reference  to  sterling  by 
14.3  per  cent.  Four  countries  in  the  region  did  not 
follow  this  wave  of  devaluation,  viz.  China,  Pakistan, 
the  Philippines  and  south  Korea.  Hong  Kong,  as  an 
entrepot,  mainly  reflected  changes  in  other  countries 
closely  related  with  it,  while  little  information  is  available 
concerning  the  results  of  devaluation  in  North  Borneo, 
Brunei  and  Sarawak.  These  countries,  therefore,  will  be 
omitted  from  consideration.  On  the  other  hand,  Pakistan, 
although  it  did  not  devalue,  has  such  close  relations  with 
the  rest  of  the  sterling  area,  esjrecially  India,  that  it  has 
been  considered  desirable  to  examine  the  situation  which 
arose  in  that  country  as  a  result  of  devaluation  elsewhere. 

1.  For  details  of  the  French  exchange  system  before  devaluation  see 
International  Monetary  Fund.  International  Ftnancial  Statistics. 


.S/g«s  of  over-valuation. 

The  necessity  for  devaluation  generally  arose  from 
dislocation  in  international  cost-and-price  relations  and  ^ 
or  the  appearance  of  disequilibrium  in  the  balance  of 
payments  for  a  certain  period,  taking  into  account  ex¬ 
change  and  trade  controls  and  other  institutional  factors. 

In  Table  1  a  rough  indication  is  given  of  the  dis¬ 
crepancy  in  the  price  relations  of  seven  countries  with 
the  United  States  for  the  eight  month  period  preceding 
devaluation  (average  for  January  to  August  1949).  In 
Ceylon  the  rise  in  the  general  level  of  prices  was  50  to  60 
per  cent,  in  India  and  Malaya  75  to  95  per  cent,  and  in 
Burma  200  per  cent  higher  than  the  corresponding  rise 
in  the  United  States.  In  Malaya,  although  the  cost  of 
living  index  was  90  per  cent  higher,  the  export  price 
index  was  7  per  cent,  and  the  export  price  index  of  raw 
materials  24  per  cent,  lower  than  in  the  United  States. 
The  low  level  of  export  prices  of  raw  materials  during 
January  to  August  1949  in  Malaya  did  not  indicate  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  competitive  power  of  Malayan  raw  mate¬ 
rials  in  the  world  market  but  was  a  result  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  recession.  A  fall  in  industrial  production  in  the 
United  States  caused  a  decline  in  purchases  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  from  Malaya,  especially  rubber.  Furthermore, 
the  discrepancy  between  the  cost  of  living  and  export 
price  indices  indicated  a  dislocation  of  the  cost-price 
structure  in  Malaya.  A  higher  cost  of  living  with  a  lower 
income  from  exports  ]ilaced  the  raw  material  producers 
in  a  very  difficult  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  exchange  rates  of  these  four 
sterling-area  countries  had  not  changed  since  before  the 
war.  Although  there  were  exchange  and  trade  controls 
to  a  certain  degree,  there  were  no  important  black  mar¬ 
kets  in  foreign  exchange  in  these  countries.  The  un¬ 
changed  rates  of  exchange,  associated  with  the  relatively 
higher  domestic  price  level,  resulted  in  cheaper  imports 
from  and  dearer  exports  to  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  with  a  relatively  lower  price  level.  This  un¬ 
favourable  situation,  coupled  with  the  huge  pent  up  post¬ 
war  demand  and  with  low  production  and  exports,  made 
it  necessary  to  exercise  import  control,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  dollar  area.  Nevertheless,  even  with  im¬ 
port  controls,  over-all  trade  balances,  before  devaluation. 
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General  price  index  in  seven  ECAFE  countries  in  terms  of  corresponding  price  index  in  the  United  States* 


}  I  Average  for  January-  August  1949 


Counfry 

Type  of 
price  index 

Base- 

period 

Price 

inde:. 

As  percentage  of 
corresponding  index 
in  corresixmding 
period  of  U.S.A. 

Burma 

Cost  of  living 

1937 

.■)02 

304 

Ceylon 

Cost  of  living 

Nov.  1938-.\pr.  1939 

257 

1.52 

Export  price 

1934-38 

313 

161 

India  . 

Wholesale  price  ... 

1937 

353 

195 

do. 

:  General 

July  1938-Aug.  1939 

377 

186 

do. 

:  Raw  materials 

do. 

4.59 

19.5 

do. 

:  Manufactured  gmtds 

do. 

342 

179 

Export  price 

19.37 

380 

19.5 

Malaya 

Cost  of  living 

1939 

3171 

190 

Export  price: 

General 

19.38 

211^ 

93 

do.  : 

Raw  materials 

1938 

173^ 

76 

Indochina 

Wholesale  price:  General 

Jan. -June  1939 

881 

43  f 

do. 

:  Raw  materials 

do. 

2,120 

<102 

Export  price 

19,39 

1.311 

.572 

Indonesia  . 

Export  price 

1938 

4% 

218 

Thailand  . 

_j 

Whtdesale  jirice  ... 

1938 

1  ,.557 

778 

•  Price  index  of  the  seven  countries  in  January-August  1949  as  percentage  of  corresponding  price  index  in  the  same  period  in  the  United 
States  With  same  base  period.  Export  price  index  is  deflated  by  U.S.  wholesale  price  index  of  raw  materials,  as  the  main  export  goods 
of  these  countries  are  raw  materials  Whenever  there  is  no  corresponding  period  index  for  the  U.S..  the  index  of  nearest 
is  taken. 

1  1938. 

2  Jan.-Sept.  1949 

became  adverse  iii  India,  Ceylon  and  Malaya  (see  but  mainly  by  the  Bank  of  Thailand’s  sale  in  the  open 

Chart  I).  During  the  same  period  trade  balances  with  market,  at  fairly  stable  rates  of  exchange,  of  foreign 

the  United  States  were  adverse  in  Burma  and  India  and  exchange  derived  from  export  of  designated  commodities 

became  less  favourable  than  before  in  Ceylon  and  Ma-  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange.  The  trade  balance  has 

laya.  The  decline  in  the  general  level  of  prices  in  the  been  favourable  since  1948  (see  Chart  I).  The  lowering 

United  States,  arising  from  the  recession  in  industrial  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  had  little  effect  on  the 

production,  exercised  a  highly  dejiressing  effect  on  de-  free  market  rate  of  exchange  and  import  prices.  It  af- 

mand  for  raw  material  exports  from  the  region,  jiarti-  fected  mainly  the  prices  of  a  few  export  commodities  and 

cularly  rubber,  tin  and  copra,  and  reduced  tl/e  compe-  payments  in  national  currency  to  exporters  at  the  official 

titive  power  of  manufactured  goods  exported  from  India,  exchange  rate.  As  the  government’s  earnings  of  foreign 

The  devaluation  initiated  by  the  United  Kingdom,  there-  exchange  are  fairly  large  and  its  financial  position  strong, 

fore,  was  regarded  as  a  welcome  measure.  price  level  and  the  open  market  rate  of  exchange  have 

been  kept  stable  and  in  step  with  each  other.  The  pre- 
In  Thailand,  although  the  official  rate  was  over-  war  value  of  the  baht  was  about  $0.40,  which  was  more 

valued,  the  free  market  rate  was  about  at  par.  Thailand  than  eight  times  its  value  in  Januarv  to  August  1949  on 

has  a  dual  exchange  system.  The  official  rate  is  res-  the  basis  of  the  market  rate  of  exchange.  The  rise  in  prices 

tricted  to  a  few  items  of  imports  and  exports.  .\li  other  during  the  same  j)eriod  was  about  eight  times  greater 

transactions  are  conducted  at  the  free  market  rate,  which  than  in  the  United  States.  This  rough  calculation  indi- 

is  maintained  partly  by  the  limited  licensing  of  import*  cates  that,  in  the  free  market,  the  baht  was  not  overvalued. 
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In  Indochina  and  Indonesia  the  fall  in  the  exchange 
value  of  the  currency  on  the  black  market,  along  with 
the  progress  of  inflation,  indicated  international  disequili¬ 
brium.  The  continued  existence  in  Indonesia  of  smug¬ 
gling  to  Singapore,  and  in  Indochina  of  an  adverse  bal¬ 
ance  of  trade,  as  well  as  a  wide  margin  in  both  countries 
between  ofiicial  and  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  devaluation  of  September  1949  had  been 
insuflicient  to  restore  exchange  equilibrium.  The  new 
exchange  system  of  Indonesia  introduced  in  March  1950 
actually  meant  a  further  devaluation. 

Relations  with  major  countries  which  devalued. 

The  effects  on  trade  of  the  discrepancy  between  their 
price  levels  and  that  of  the  United  States  were  not  of  the 
same  degree  in  all  the  seven  countries  which  devalued. 
The  United  States  had  a  sizeable  share  in  both  the  import 
and  export  trade  of  India  and  Indonesia.  The  share  of 
exports  going  to  the  United  States  was  also  important 
in  the  case  of  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Thailand.  United 
States  trade  with  Burma,  however,  was  insignificant,  as 
also  was  the  share  of  exports  going  to  the  United  States 
from  Indochina.  On  the  other  hand,  a  larger  part  of 
both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the  four  sterling-area 
countries  in  the  region  was  with  the  sterling  area,  espe¬ 
cially  the  United  Kingdom.  Similarly,  a  larger  part  of 
Indochina’s  trade  was  with  France  and  of  Indonesia’s 
trade  with  the  Netherlands.  The  devaluation  of  the 
pound  sterling,  the  franc  and  the  Netherlands  guilder 
was,  therefore,  another  important  reason  for  devaluation 
in  the  seven  countries,  for  if  their  major  trade  partners 
devalued  their  currencies  and  they  did  not,  their  price 
relations  with  them  would  be  dislocated. 

The  pound  sterling,  the  franc  and  the  guilder  had 
been  overvalued  in  relation  to  the  dollar,  and  since  they 
were  not  freely  convertible  into  dollars  they  were  known 
as  soft  currencies.  As  prices  were  generally  lower  and 
delivery  dates  more  favourable  in  the  hard  currency  area, 
importers  in  the  seven  countries  tended  to  seek  supplies 
in  the  hard  currency  market.  On  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
porters  diverted  their  sales  to  soft  currency  areas  in 
which  higher  prices  were  obtainable,  in  terms  of  domes¬ 
tic  currencies.  Hence  governments  were  forced  to 
tighten  exchange  controls  and  devise  licensing  systems 
designed  to  preserve  not  only  a  balanced  over-all  current 
account  but  also  a  balanced  hard  currency  account.  The 
result  was  that  goods  frequently  had  to  be  bought  in  soft 
currencies  at  prices  which,  at  the  existing  exchange 
rates,  were  generally  higher  than  in  the  hard  currency 
area,  while  exports  were  diverted  to  countries  which  paid 
hard  currencies  but  generally  offered  lower  prices.  The 
devaluation  of  the  pound  sterling  and  other  European 
soft  currencies  reduced  the  discrepancies  in  their  price 


relations  with  the  hard  currency  area  and  made  their 
products  more  competitive  in  both  domestic  and  foreign 
markets.  If  countries  in  the  region  had  not  devalued, 
the  over-valuation  of  their  currencies  in  relation  to  the 
pound  sterling  and  other  European  currencies  would  have 
been  as  great  as  with  the  dollar.  Thus,  imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  France  or  the  Netherlands  (and  also 
other  countries  which  devalued)  would  have  been  cheaiJer 
and  exports  to  these  countries  in  terms  of  their  currencies 
would  have  been  dearer.  Their  trade  balances  would 
have  become  more  unfavourable  or  less  favourable,  and 
exchange  equilibrium  would  have  been  more  disturbed. 
By  devaluing  their  currencies  these  countries  could,  on 
the  one  hand,  adjust  their  price  relation  with  the  United 
States,  and  on  the  other  avoid  the  creation  of  more 
international  disequilibrium  with  countries  which  had 
devalued.  This  consideration  was  probably  more  impor¬ 
tant  to  Burma  (and  possibly  Ceylon)  than  to  other  ster¬ 
ling-area  countries  in  the  region. 

The  traditional  pegging  of  the  currencies  of  the  ster¬ 
ling  area  countries  to  the  pound  sterling,  of  the  Indo¬ 
chinese  piastre  to  the  franc,  and  of  the  Indonesian  guilder 
to  the  Netherlands  guilder,  was  also  a  factor.  There 
was  reluctance  to  attempt  any  change  in  this  relation. 
Thus,  even  if  their  price  relations  with  the  metropolitan 
countries  also  showed  signs  of  over-valuation  of  their 
currencies,  although  to  a  lesser  degree  than  with  the 
dollar,  they  did  not  devalue  more  than  the  metropolitan 
countries  had  done.  An  exception  was  Pakistan  which, 
though  having  a  very  large  share  of  trade  with  the  United 
Kingdom  and  India,  did  not  devalue  its  currency  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  dollar.  Another  exception  was  the  Philip¬ 
pines  which,  though  having  the  major  portion  of  its 
trade  with  the  United  States  and  showing  signs  of  over¬ 
valuation,  did  not  devalue  its  peso,  because  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  United  States. 

EXPECTED  EFFECTS  OF  DEVALUATION 
AND  THEIR  LIMITATIONS 
Effects  on  import  and  export  prices. 

If  the  prices  of  dollar  imports  remain  unchanged, 
a  devaluation  of  30.5  per  cent  in  relation  to  the  dollar 
would  make  such  imports  dearer  by  44  per  cent  in  terms 
of  the  national  currency,  and  if  the  prices  of  exports  in 
terms  of  local  currencies  should  remain  unchanged  ex¬ 
ports  would  be  cheaper  by  30.5  per  cent  in  terms  of 
dollars.  As  prices  of  dollar  imports  in  terms  of  the 
national  currency  rise,  domestic  demand  for  dollar  im- 
|)orls  will  be  reduced.  The  price  of  imports  from 
countries  which  devalued  more  or  to  the  same  degree, 
however,  will  not  rise  immediately,  but  will  falljn  terms 
of  dollars.  Therefore,  there  will  be  a  substitution  of 


imports  from  such  countries  for  dollar  imports.  Reduced 
demand  for  dollar  imports  and  substitution  of  imports 
from  countries  which  devalued  will  mean  that  the  price 
of  imjjorts  formerly  obtained  from  the  dollar  area,  as 
well  as  the  price  of  all  imports,  will  not  rise  by  as  much 
as  44  per  cent.  To  what  extent  import  prices  will  rise 
depends  mainly  on  the  elasticity  of  domestic  demand  and 
the  elasticity  of  substitution  as  well  as  the  elasticities  of 
supply  both  in  countries  which  devalued  and  those  which 
did  not.  On  the  other  hand,  export  prices,  though  not 
necessarily  changing  in  terms  of  the  national  currency, 
will  fall  in  terms  of  the  dollar,  and  dollar  demand  for 
the  ex|x»rt3  will  be  increased.  Also,  exports  from  the 
country  which  has  devalued  will  to  some  extent  replace 
exports  from  countries  which  have  not  devalued.  Thus 
exports  from  the  country  which  has  devalued  will  in¬ 
crease  both  to  countries  which  have  devalued  and  those 
which  have  not,  and  export  prices  in  terms  of  dollars  will 
not  fall  to  the  full  extent  of  30.5  per  cent.  To  what  extent 
export  prices  in  terms  of  dollars  will  fall  depends  on  the 
elasticity  of  foreign  demand  and  the  elasticity  of  substi¬ 
tution,  as  well  as  the  elasticities  of  supply  of  exporting 
countries.  Export  prices  will  rise  in  terms  of  the  national 
currency  as  a  result  of  increased  foreign  demand.  How¬ 
ever,  as  compared  with  import  prices  in  term^  of  the 
national  currency,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  export  prices 
will  be  lower.  Thus  the  terms  of  trade  will  become  un¬ 
favourable.  This  was  the  case  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Netherlands,  Denmark.  Belgium,  Sweden  and 
Norway  during  the  first  few  months  after  devaluation*. 

Effects  on  trade. 

The  change  in  relative  prices  may  be  expected  to 
have  effects  on  imjmrts  and  exports  which  will  tend  to 
correct  the  unfavourable  trade  position  prevailing  before 
devaluation.  As  a  result  of  higher  import  prices  in  terms 
of  the  national  currency  and  the  consequential  decreased 
demand  for  imports  from  countries  which  have  not  de¬ 
valued,  the  quantity  of  goods  imported  will  be  reduced. 
Imports  from  other  countries  which  have  devalued  will, 
however,  increase,  but  usually  not  to  the  same  extent  as 
the  decrease  in  imports  from  the  countries  which  have  not 
devalued.  The  net  result  is  likely  to  be  a  decrease  in  the 
total  quantity  of  imports.  Nevertheless,  the  total  value 
of  imports  may  not  decrease,  since  this  depends  mainly 
on  the  elasticity  of  domestic  demand.  If  the  elasticity 
is  very  high  (i.e.  the  elasticity  of  domestic  demand  is 
greater  than  unity),  the  total  value  of  imports  will  be 
reduced,  thus  contributing  to  the  reduction  of  the  un¬ 
favourable  trade  balance.  If  the  elasticity  is  low  (i.e. 
the  elasticity  of  domestic  demand  is  less  than  unity),  the 

1.  International  Monetary  Fund,  InternaUonal  Financial  Statistics, 
March  1950,  page  3. 


total  value  of  imports  will  rise,  thus  increasing  the  un¬ 
favourable  balance  of  trade.  On  the  export  side,  the 
case  is  just  the  opposite.  Without  going  into  details,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  total  quantity  of  exports  will  in¬ 
crease,  while  exports  to  countries  which  have  not  de¬ 
valued  will  increase  more  than  to  other  countries  which 
have  devalued.  Whether  the  value  of  exports  will  in¬ 
crease  or  not  dejiends  mainly  on  the  elasticity  of  foreign 
demand.  If  the  latter  is  very  inelastic  (less  than  unity), 
the  value  of  exports  may  even  decrease  rather  than 
increase. 

This  generalization,  however,  must  be  qualified.  We 
have  so  far  mentioned  only  the  effects  of  relative  price 
changes.  If,  however,  we  also  take  into  consideration 
the  effects  of  changes  in  income,  even  though  the  price 
elasticity  of  demand  for  exports  from  the  region  is  low, 
both  the  quantity  and  the  value  of  exports  can  be  in¬ 
creased  because  of  increased  income  and  industrial  acti¬ 
vity  in  countries  not  devaluing,  particularly  the  United 
States.  (In  other  words,  the  demand  curve  shifts  to  the 
right  because  of  an  increase  of  income.  Therefore,  at 
the  same  price,  quantity  demanded  is  more  than  before 
the  demand  curve  shifts).  A  second  consideration  is  that 
imports  are  a  function  not  only  of  national  income  but 
also  of  exports.  This  is  es|)ecially  true  when  there  was 
a  “suppressed”  import  demand  during  the  post-war  years. 
More  imports  would  have  been  jiurchased  at  prevailing 
prices  than  were  actually  purchased,  because  of  the  short¬ 
age  of  generally  acceptable  means  of  payment.  So  if 
exports  from  countries  which  devalue  Increase,  for  what¬ 
ever  reasons,  and  bring  in  more  foreign  exchange,  espe¬ 
cially  dollars,  then  the  imports  of  these  countries  will  also 
increase.  Furthermore,  exchange  and  trade  controls  and 
trade  agreements  are  generally  not  functions  of  relative 
price  changes.  Quantitative  import  restrictions  or  mo¬ 
netary  import  ceilings  set  a  limit  to  imports  without  direct 
reference  to  price  changes.  Trade  agreements  once  con¬ 
tracted  for  a  specified  quantity  or  value  of  commodities 
to  be  exchanged,  have  in  most  cases  to  be  fulfilled  without 
much  consideration  for  price  changes.  Also,  bulk  buying 
contracts  fix  the  price  and  quantity  of  exports  for  a  desig¬ 
nated  period.  Finally,  there  are  non-economic  factors 
which  will  also  have  some  effect. 

The  internal  effects. 

Changes  in  external  trade  and  import  and  export 
prices  arising  out  of  devaluation  influence  income,  em¬ 
ployment.  wages  and  the  cost  of  living  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  all  of  the  seven  countries  which  devalued, 
except  Thailand,  there  has  long  existed  an  exchange 
standard.  Exchange  rates  have  been  jiegged  with  the 
pound  sterling  in  the  four  sterling-area  countries  viz. 
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Burma,  Ceylon,  India  and  Malaya,  with  the  French  franc 
in  Indochina  and  with  the  Netherlands  guilder  in  Indo¬ 
nesia.  Currency  notes  were  backed  respectively  by  ster¬ 
ling,  franc  and  Netherlands  guilder  assets.  The  volume 
of  currency  in  circulation  changed  automatically  with 
changes  in  the  respective  foreign  asset  reserves.  Through 
the  operation  of  this  mechanism,  external  equilibrium 
could  be  reached  by  the  adjustment  of  domestic  prices 
and  costs.  A  favourable  balance  of  trade  resulting  from 
devaluation  would,  under  this  system,  contribute  to  an 
increase  in  foreign  exchange  reserves,  enabling  a  mone¬ 
tary  expansion  to  take  place.  Meantime,  as  both  import 
and  export  prices  would  rise  after  devaluation,  more 
money  would  be  needed  for  financing  import  and  export 
transactions.  This  would  have  the  effect  of  raising  in¬ 
come  and  the  general  price  level.  Moreover,  devaluation 
would  increase  import  prices,  and  this  would  affect  the 
cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  j)roduction.  Devaluation 
would  also  increase  export  prices  and  thus  stimulate  pro¬ 
duction.  emj)loyment  and  income.  The  result  would  be 
a  rise  in  the  general  price  level. 

This  mechanism,  however,  was  operative  otdy  to  a 
limited  extent  during  the  post-war  years.  The  money 
sujqjly  was  affected  not  only  by  the  trade  balance  but  also 
by  government  deficit  financing  for  increased  defence  and 
capital  expenditure.  The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
was  checked  mainly  by  import  control,  or  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  was  maintained  with  the  help  of  import 
control,  and  only  to  a  small  extent  through  the  price  me¬ 
chanism.  Devaluation  was  supjmsed  to  correct  the  over¬ 
valuation  of  currencies  and  restore  exchange  e(juilibrium. 
As  dollar  imports  in  terms  of  national  currencies  became 
dearer  and  the  trade  balance  became  favourable  through 
devaluation  the  need  for  import  control  should  have  been 
reduced.  However,  control  over  imports  was  still  ex¬ 
tensive  after  devaluation  and  served  as  the  chief  means 
of  maintaining  equilibrium  in  external  trade. 

Since  all  these  factors  are  at  work,  relative  price 
movements  and  changes  in  imports  and  exports  are  un¬ 
likely  to  conform  to  a  simple  pattern.  It  is.  therefore, 
difficult  to  distinguish  those  effects  of  devaluation  on 
trade  which  are  the  result  mainly  of  relative  price  chan¬ 
ges.  However,  it  may  be  said  that  the  effects  of  de¬ 
valuation  would  not  be  so  powerful  in  the  post-war  period 
as  in  pre-war  years,  when  less  control  was  exercised  over 
finance  and  trade. 

PRICE  MOVEMENTS  AND  CHANGES  IN  TRADE 
BEFORE  AND  AFTER  DEVALUATION 

In  the  light  of  the  general  analysis  given  above, 
price  movements  and  changes  in  imports,  exports  and 
the  balance  of  trade  in  the  seven  Asian  countries  which 
devalued  their  currencies  w|ll  be  briefly  surveyed.  For 


convenience  of  analysis  these  countries  may  be  divided 
into  three  groups:  fli  India,  which  has  greater  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities  than  other  countries  and  exports  both 
raw  materials  and  manufactured  goods;  (2)  Ceylon,  Ma¬ 
laya  and  Indonesia,  all  of  which  are  raw  material  pro¬ 
ducing  and  exporting  countries;  and  (3)  Burma,  Indo¬ 
china  and  Thailand,  which  are  the  chief  rice  exporting 
countries. 

INDIA 

General  pattern  of  e/ianges  in  prices  and  trade. 

From  early  1947  up  to  the  time  of  the  devaluation 
there  had  generally  been  an  adverse  balance  of  trade. 
This  was  especially  large  during  1949.  The  adverse  ba¬ 
lance  was  accounted  for  mure  by  an  increase  of  imports 
than  by  the  low  level  of  exports.  The  trend  of  exports 
was  rising,  with  a  set-back  during  mid-1949.  Although 
the  trend  of  imports  since  the  end  of  the  war  was  also 
rising,  and  at  a  higher  rate  in  the  period  just  before  de¬ 
valuation,  it  had  fluctuated  more  than  that  of  exports. 
The  huge  adverse  balance  of  trade  during  1949  in  the 
period  before  devaluation,  was  mostly  accounted  for  by 
a  great  increase  in  imports.  After  devaluation,  exports 
showed  a  substantial  increase  while  imports  were  greatly- 
reduced,  with  the  result  that  the  balance  of  trade  became 
favourable  from  November  1949  to  March  1950.  From 
April  1950  there  was  again  an  adverse  balance  of  trade 
because  of  a  decrease  in  exports  and  an  increase  in  im¬ 
ports.  To  what  extent  these  changes  were  due  to  de¬ 
valuation  calls  for  careful  examination. 

Table  2  shows  that  the  relative  price  movements  and 
changes  in  imports,  exjjorts  and  balance  of  trade  after 
devaluation  appear  to  be  very  close  to  the  theoretical 
pattern  as  outlined  above.  A  rise  in  import  prices  (as 
shown  by  tlie  index  of  unit  value  of  imports)  was  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  a  decreased  volume  of  imports 
fas  shown  by  the  quantum  index  of  imports),  resulting 
in  a  decrease  in  the  value  of  imports  (as  shown  by  tlie 
index  of  total  value  of  imp»)rts)  during  the  first  two  (juar- 
ters  after  devaluation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  index  of 
export  prices,  which  rose  less  than  the  index  of  import 
prices,  was  only  6  to  8  per  cent  higher  in  these  two  quar¬ 
ters  than  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949.  which  in  terms  of 
dollars  would  be  considerably  lower  than  the  pre-devalua¬ 
tion  level.  Associated  with  this  was  an  increase  in  the 
volume  of  exports  by  about  30  per  cent  and  an  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  in  terms  of  rupees  by  about  38 
per  cent.  As  a  result  of  both  the  decrease  of  imports 
and  the  increase  of  exports,  there  emerged  a  favourable 
balance  of  trade  during  the  last  quarter  of  1949  and  the 
first  quarter  of  1950*. 

1.  The  terms  of  trade  which  were  unfavourable  before  devaluation 
remained  so  afterwards.  However,  a  comparison  on  a  quarterly 
basis  is  not  a  good  indicator. 


I 
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India:  Indices  of  unit  value,  quantum  and  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
(Base:  Third  quarter,  1949  =  100) 


Index  of 

unit  value 

Quantum 

ImiMtrts 

Ex|)orts 

Imports 

1949 


I 

112 

9<> 

107 

II 

102 

101 

117 

III  1 

100 

100 

100 

IV 

113 

106 

83 

1950 

I  I 

111 

108 

61 

II  ' 

110 

112 

80 

I 


Generally  speaking,  however,  as  export  prices  rise, 
the  price  advantages  of  devaluation  diminish,  and  the 
volume  of  exports  falls.  In  India  this  was  generally  true. 
But  the  drastic  fall  of  exports  by  about  40  per  cent  in 
tlie  second  quarter  of  1950  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
by  the  moderate  increase  of  about  3  per  cent  in  the  index 
of  export  prices.  On  the  import  side  there  seems  also 
to  be  some  deviation  from  the  theoretical  pattern.  The 
very  low  quantum  index  of  imports  during  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  1950  can  hardly  be  explained  by  changes  in  prices, 
because  the  index  of  import  prices  in  that  quarter  was 
also  lower  than  in  the  preceding  and  following  quarters. 
The  reasons  for  such  deviations  from  the  theoretical  pat- 
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116 

102 

93 

120 

93 
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131 

91 

139 
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68 

137 
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91 
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movements. 

Substitutional  effects  between  exports  to  the  dollar 
area  and  exports  to  other  currency  areas,  as  well  as  those 
between  imports  from  the  dollar  area  and  imports  from 
<»ther  eurrency  areas,  can  be  seen  from  Table  3.  Com¬ 
pared  with  the  third  quarter  of  1949,  while  the  total 
value  of  exports  increased  by  33  per  cent  in  the  fourth 
(juarter  of  1949  and  by  28  per  cent  in  the  first  cjuaiter 
of  1950,  exports  to  the  hard  currency  area  increased  bv 
62  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  respectively.  However,  on 
the  import  side,  the  substitutional  effect  does  not  appear. 
While  total  imports  were  reduced  by  2.3  per  cent  in  the 


TABLE  3 


India:  I'  alue  of  imports  and  exports  by  currency  areas 

(In  million  rupees) 


Exports 

1 

Imports 

Balance 

I 

Hard 

,  ,  1  Hard 

1 

Haril 

.Ml 

Sterling 

currency 

All 

Merlinj; 

!  currer.tv 

i  Other 

All 

,  Sterling 

Other 

ar(‘as 

area 

area 

area  ' 

1  area 

areas 

areas 

1  area 

area 

areas 

I 

90.5 

470 

268  167 

1.879 

^  1 

919  .  .536  ' 

1 

'  425 

—97  4 

'  -449 

—268 

—258 

II 

941 

515 

234  190 

1,752 

818  470 

471 

—811 

303 

—236 

—281 

HI 

1.009 

.>75 

267  .  167 

1,350 

722  3  42  . 

28f) 

—341 

1  -147 

— 75 

—119 

IV 

1..338 

722 

433  '  182 

1,042 

610  266 

166 

-1-296 

-K112 

1 

4-167 

4-16 

I 

1,290 

657 

4.53  i  180 

1,1.57 

.542  398 

217 

4-133 

4-115 

4-55 

—37 

Ha 

1.100 

1 

1..3.50 

— 2-50 

1 

Source-  Reserve  Bank  of  India  Bulletin.  August.  1950. 
Note  a.  Estimated 
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first  quarter  after  devaluation,  hard  currency  area  im- 
|)ort5  were  reduced  by  22  per  cent.  In  the  fol¬ 
lowing  quarter,  while  total  imports  were  14  per 
cent  lower  than  in  the  quarter  before  devaluation,  hard 
currency  area  imports  were  16  per  cent  higher.  This 
probably  indicates  the  existence  of  some  indisjiensable 
imports  or  a  partial  satisfaction  of  “suppressed”  import 
demand  through  the  use  of  proceeds  from  increased  ex¬ 
ports  to  the  hard  currency  area. 

In  the  initial  period  after  devaluation,  although 
import  and  export  prices  rose,  the  general  price  level 
remained  stable.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade  bet¬ 
ween  November  1949  and  March  1950  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  currency  in  circulation.  Food  prices  began 
to  rise  after  February  1950,  while  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  rose  somewhat  later,  thus  bringing  about  a 
rise  in  the  wholesale  price  index. 

Export  expansion  and  its  limitations. 

The  principal  exports  from  India  are  raw  cotton  and 
cotton  manufactures,  raw  jute  and  jute  manufactures,  tea, 
pepper,  seeds  and  oil,  hides  and  skins,  manganese,  mica 
and  lac.  The  export  value  of  some  of  these,  as  shown  in 
Table  4,  increased  in  the  quarter  immediately  following 
devaluation.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1950,  however,  while 
some  exports  were  still  increasing,  others  decreased.  In 
the  second  quarter,  all  of  them  showed  a  decrease.  The 
effects  of  devaluation  differed  for  different  commodities. 
In  regard  to  the  export  of  cotton  piece  goods,  although 
there  was  a  setback  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950,  it 
was  much  higher  than  for  the  pre-devaluation  quarters. 


Favourable  factors  already  existed  before  devaluation, 
such  as  the  removal  of  export  restrictions  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  abolition  of  the  10  per  cent  export  duty 
on  cloth  in  June  1949.  However,  the  most  powerful 
factor  was  the  price  advantage  in  foreign  markets  arising 
from  devaluation.  As  shown  in  Chart  II,  the  price  of 
Indian  cotton  fabrics  after  devaluation  moved  downward 
even  in  terms  of  rupees.  In  terms  of  dollars  it  was  much 
lower  than  the  price  for  American  or  Japanese  cotton 
fabrics,  but  little  advantage  was  obtained  in  countries 
which  had  not  devalued,  as  India’s  cloth  exports  went 
mostly  to  soft  currency  areas,  mainly  the  Red  Sea  ports. 
East  Africa  and  Malaya.  It  was  the  comparative  cheap¬ 
ness  of  Indian  cloth  in  these  markets  and  its  substitution 
for  exports  both  from  countries  which  had  devalued  and 
those  which  had  not,  that  accounted  for  the  export  ex¬ 
pansion.  Cotton  cloth  from  Japan  and  the  United  States 
was  dearer  as  compared  with  Indian  cloth  because  of  the 
rujiee  devaluation;  that  from  the  United  Kingdom  was 
also  dearer  because  the  cost  of  cotton  imported  from  the 
hard  currency  area  had  increased  on  account  of  deva¬ 
luation  and  that  from  other  countries  which  devalued, 
such  as  Egypt,  also  rose  considerably  (see  Chart  II). 

The  rise  in  the  sterling  price  of  raw  cotton  in  the 
United  Kingdom  by  more  than  30  per  cent  after  devalua¬ 
tion  cancelled  a  great  deal  of  the  favourable  effect  of 
devaluation  on  the  export  price  of  its  cotton  fabrics. 
India  was  comparatively  fortunate  in  that,  for  nearly 
two-thirds  of  its  requirements,  it  could  rely  on  local 
cotton,  the  price  of  which  was  under  government  control. 
Although  the  mills  had  often  to  pay  a  premium  over  the 


TABLE  4 

India:  Value  oj  export  of  selected  commodities 
(Monthly  average  in  million  Rupees) 


Commodity 

1948 

•  -1 

I  r 

11  i 

III  1 

IV 

I 

II 

"  j 

Tea  . .  .  i 

47  ’ 

73 

32 

66 

91  1 

! 

‘  51 

28 

Seeds  (including  nuts  for  oil)  .  i 

8 

6 

10  1 

6 

8 

25 

t 

Cotton,  raw  and  waste . 

16 

i  14 

16 

7 

15 

26 

10 

Jute,  raw  and  waste  . 

21 

20 

13  ^ 

11 

23 

2 

— 

Cotton  yarn  and  manufactures 

31 

27 

28  ' 

36 

71 

101 

07 

jute  yarn  and  inanufartures . 

123 

108 

89 

110 

113 

lit) 

88 

Hides,  skins  and  leather  . 

13 

18 

20 

13 

22 

! 

30 

i  19 

Source:  GoveriiTnent  of  Jnclin  Monthlj  Abvtract  of  Statistics. 
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CHART  n  wholesale  prices  op  selected  commodities 

Index  numbers  of  nohona!  currencies,  j^ugusf  /949‘/oo 
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official  price,  the  effective  price  on  the  whole  still  per¬ 
mitted  a  moderate  advantage  to  be  reaped  by  the  in¬ 
dustry.  Yet  there  are  limitations  to  the  export  expansion 
of  Indian  cotton  piece  goods.  Firstly,  India  has  to  import 
long  staple  cotton  from  abroad,  usually  from  Pakistan, 
for  making  fine  or  superfine  cloth  for  export.*  When 
cotton  imports  from  Pakistat)  came  to  a  standstill  follow¬ 
ing  the  disagreement  arising  out  of  the  non-devaluation 
of  the  Pakistan  rupee,  India  had  to  look  for  supplies 
from  overseas,  where  prices  of  cotton  had  risen  consi¬ 
derably^.  Secondly,  expansion  of  export  depends  on 
expansion  of  production,  which  in  turn  depends  maiidy 
in  the  short  run  on  the  availability  of  raw  cotton.  As 
the  supply  of  raw  cotton  in  India  is  insufficient  to  support 
a  great  expansion  of  cloth  production,  larger  exports  will 
be  at  the  expense  of  domestic  consumption^.  A  scarcity 
of  almost  all  popular  varieties  of  mill-made  cloth,  espe¬ 
cially  the  coarse  and  medium  grades  for  which  the  de¬ 
mand  is  so  heavy,  has  made  itself  felt  since  April,  with 
the  result  that  prices  have  risen.  The  hoarding  which 
started  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  War  has  aggra¬ 
vated  the  scarcity.  The  inelastic  supply  of  cotton  and 
the  expansion  of  export  will  result  in  a  further  price  rise 
which  will  narrow  down  the  comparative  jjrice  advantage 
in  foreign  markets  which  resulted  from  devaluation. 

Exports  of  oilseeds  had  also  been  stimulated  by  de¬ 
valuation.  The  export  of  groundnuts  and  linseed  and 
their  oils  was  low  in  the  post-war  years,  owing  to  the 
large  internal  consumption  of  oilseeds  and  oils  and  the 
rapid  development  of  the  vatiaspati  industry.  But  it 
was  also  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  high  prices  of  Indian 
products  as  compared  with  those  from  Canada,  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  and  South  American  countries.  The  growth 
of  farm  surpluses  and  the  drop  in  their  prices  in  the 
United  States  during  late  1948  and  early  1949  also  exer¬ 
cised  a  depressing  effect  on  India's  exports  of  seeds  aJid 
oiB.  The  net  result  of  these  developments  was  that  In¬ 
dian  export  of  oilseeds  during  1948  '49  remained  very 
low. 

1.  During  1947 '48  imports  from  Pakistan  accounted  for  about  one-half 
of  the  total  raw  cotton  imports  into  India. 

3.  In  order  to  encourage  the  export  of  fine  and  superfine  cloth  of 
Indian  manufacture,  the  Government  of  India,  from  the  end  of 
January,  granted  a  rebate  of  the  import  duty  paid  on  the  imported 
cotton  that  enters  into  the  production  of  such  cloth.  This,  however, 
will  still  not  help  much. 

3.  In  order  to  conserve  cotton  for  the  domestic  industry,  the  export 
duty  on  raw  cotton  was  raised  from  Rs.  140  to  Rs.  150  from 
18  November  1949  onward. 

4  In  the  United  States,  prices  of  fats  and  oils  during  the  first  half 
of  1949  were  well  below  those  quoted  a  year  before.  Lard  and 
tallow  had  fallen  by  60  per  cent,  margarine  by  22  per  cent,  and 
cotton  seed  oil  by  33  per  ctnt.  Further,  the  improved  supply- 
position  led  the  United  States  to  raise  its  oilseed  exports  bv 
SfM.OOO  tons  to  4.5  million  tons,  most  of  which  went  to  Europe 
under  the  Marshall  Aid  Programme.  Brazilian  castor-seeds  were 
quoted  at  between  £30  and  £38  per  ton.  as  against  the  Indian 
prices  of  £50  to  £57.  In  the  ease  of  groundnuts,  the  Belgian 
Congo  price  of  £67  per  ton  fell  far  below  the  Indian  price. 


The  devaluation  of  the  rupee  gave  a  fresh  impetus 
to  the  export  of  oilseeds,  as  it  reduced  export  prices  in 
terms  of  dollars.  The  export  of  oilseeds  increased  subs¬ 
tantially  during  the  last  quarter  of  1949  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1950.  However,  the  local  prices  of  oilseeds 
also  increased  on  account  of  increased  overseas  demand, 
speculation  after  devaluation,  and  the  shortage  of  oils 
and  oilseeds  for  domestic  consumption.  In  order  to 
retain  a  sufficient  quantity  for  domestic  consumption  and 
alleviate  the  problem  of  food  shortage,  the  Government 
of  India  decided  to  prohibit  further  sales  of  groundnut 
kernels  to  other  countries^.  Exports  of  groundnuts  in 
shell  were  also  suspended.  As  a  result  the  export  of 
groundnuts  and  oil  in  April  and  May  was  reduced  con¬ 
siderably.  This  is  a  further  illustration  of  inelastic  sup¬ 
ply  of  export  goods. 

In  contrast  with  the  export  of  cotton  manufactures, 
the  export  of  jute  manufactures  had  been  almost  mono¬ 
polized  by  India.  India  was  thus  in  a  favourable  position 
to  fix  a  price  which  would  yield  maximum  net  revenue. 
Exports  of  jute  hessians  went  mainly  to  the  United  States, 
where  demand  is  inelastic.  The  devaluation  of  the  rupee 
would  have  caused  India  to  lose  dollar  earnings  if  the 
price  of  hessians  in  terms  of  dollars  had  been  allowed 
to  fall.  Therefore,  almost  immediately  after  devaluation, 
the  Government  of  India  increased  the  export  duty  on 
jute  hessians  from  Ks.80  to  Rs.350  per  ton,  and  the  new 
duty  was  so  fixed  that  the  price  in  dollars  would  remain 
the  same  as  before  devaluation  and  the  domestic  price 
would  not  rise.  Hence,  the  benefit  of  devaluation  from 
exports  of  this  commodity  went  mainly  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  As  it  was  intended  to  keep  tlie  dollar  price  of 
hessians  unchanged,  there  would  be  no  effect  on  exports 
to  the  United  States.  Exports  of  jute  yarn  and  manu¬ 
factures,  which  increased  slightly  in  the  first  quarter 
after  devaluation,  fell  in  the  next  quarter  and  were  re¬ 
duced  in  the  ensuing  quarter.  The  increase  in  exports 
was  mainly  from  goods  in  stock,  while  the  fall  in  exports 
later  on  was  attributable  chiefly  to  the  acute  shortage  of 
raw  jute  supplies  to  the  Indian  mills,  as  a  result  of  the 
Indo-Pakistan  trade  deadlock  following  the  non-devalua¬ 
tion  of  the  Pakistan  rupee.  In  April  1950,  however,  an 
Indo-Pakistan  Jute  Agreement  was  concluded,  but.  uj* 
to  15  July,  India  had  only  received  1.7  million  maunds'’. 
•Us  a  result  of  the  shortage  of  raw  jute,  the  production 
of  jute  manufactures  was  reduced  and  a  smaller  quantity 


5.  Sales  of  groundnuts  to  Switzerland  up  to  February  1950,  however, 
were  to  be  allowed  in  view  of  India's  trade  agreement  with  that 
country. 

6.  See  "Review  of  the  Economic  Situation  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
April-June.  1950"  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 
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was  available  for  export.  Therefore,  the  dilFiculty  in 
increasing  exports  of  jute  manufactures  was  due  not  so 
much  to  the  prices  of  raw  jute  and  jute  products  as  the 
shortage  of  raw  jute.  The  price  of  raw  jute  has  fallen 
since  the  trade  deadlock.  Also,  even  if  there  had  been 
no  trade  deadlock  and  the  price  of  raw  jute  from  Pakis¬ 
tan  in  terms  of  Indian  rupees  had  risen  because  of  the 
non-devaluation  of  the  Pakistan  rupee,  India  could  have 
maintained  or  increased  its  exports  of  jute  manufactures 
by  refraining  from  increasing  the  export  duty. 

The  increase  in  exports  of  raw  cotton  and  raw  jute 
immediately  after  devaluation  was  mainly  due  to  tlie 
price  advantage  arising  from  devaluation.  However,  as 
there  were  shortages  of  raw  materials  for  the  cotton  and 
jute  textile  industries,  exports  of  these  two  commodities 
were  restricted.  Exjjort  of  raw  jute  under  open  general 
license  was  cancelled,  and  no  export  to  any  country  was 
allowed  with  an  export  license.  As  to  raw  cotton,  the 
government  raised  the  export  duty  from  lls.40  to  Rs.lOO 
per  bale  in  order  to  preserve  it  for  the  domestic  textile 
industry.  An  export  quota  for  raw  cotton  was  also  fixed, 
and  some  varieties  were  licensed  for  export  only  to  hard 
currency  countries.  As  a  result  of  all  these  restrictions, 
the  export  of  raw  cotton  decreased  considerably  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1950  and  that  of  raw  jute  in  the  first 
and  second  quarters  of  1950. 

India  supplies  over  half  of  world  exports  of  tea. 
while  the  United  Kingdom  takes  about  one  half  of  world 
imports  of  tea.  The  quantity  and  price  of  tea  exported 
from  Ceylon,  India  and  Pakistan  to  the  United  Kingdom 
had  been  governed  by  bulk  purchase  contracts.  1  he 
prices  once  fixed  remained  unchanged  during  the  contract 
jieriod.  Also,  India  and  the  United  Kingdom  had  de¬ 
valued  to  the  same  degree.  Hence  devaluation  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  quantity  and  price  of  tea  exported 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  tea.  however,  was  ex¬ 
ported  from  India  to  the  United  States  and  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Soon  after  devaluation,  exports  of  tea  increased, 
but  the  increase  was  partly  seasonal  and  partly  the  result 
of  deferred  foreign  demand.  Orders  came  from  the  hard 
currency  countries  which,  in  anticipation  of  the  devalua¬ 
tion,  had  for  some  time  been  buying  only  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  to  cover  their  immediate  needs.  From  January 
1950  onwards  exports  of  tea  again  decreased. 

In  short,  the  increase  of  exports  in  the  quarter  im¬ 
mediately  after  devaluation  was  mainly  due  to  the  price 
advantage  in  foreign  markets  caused  by  devaluation. 
After  that,  the  decrease  in  exports  was  mainly  due  to  the 
lack  of  an  exportable  surplus,  which  was  due  to  the  in¬ 
elastic  supply  of  export  commodities  and  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  export  commodities  or  to  urgent 
domestic  needs.  As  these  will  be  reflected  in  a  rise  in 


the  price  of  export  goods,  the  favourable  conditions  crea¬ 
ted  by  devaluation  will  level  off  in  course  of  time. 

Import  control  vis-a-vis  devaluation. 

Changes  in  the  total  value  of  imports  in  India  had 
not  been  affected  by  relative  |)rice  movements  so  much 
as  by  changes  in  im;)ort  control  j)olicy  which  had  almost 
synchronized  with  changes  in  the  total  value  of  imports. 
Whenever  there  was  a  relaxation  of  import  control  there 
was  a  cons[)ic’Jous  rise  in  itnporls  and  whenever  there 
was  a  tightening  of  import  control,  imports  fell  almost 
immediately.  This  can  be  seen  from  the  four  major 
changes  in  imports  and  changes  in  import  policy  (see 
Chart  1 1. 

The  first  major  cliaiige  of  policy  was  in  1946  when 
imj»ort  control  was  relaxed  in  order  to  combat  inflation 
arising  from  the  war.  Imports  grew  rapidly  up  to  July 
1947,  resulting  in  an  adverse  balance  of  trade  during 
1946  47.  In  addition,  the  "convertibility  crisis”  of  the 
pound  sterling  occurred  in  July  1947.  Britain  had  to 
economize  dollar  e.xpenditure  and  restrict  drawings  on 
sterling  balances  by  other  sterling-area  countries.  As  a 
member  of  the  sterling  bloc  India  agreed  to  exercise  the 
maximum  economy  in  the  use  of  dollars  and  the  pound 
sterling,  and  to  limit  its  drawings  to  the  amount  of  ster¬ 
ling  that  could  be  released  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  amount  of  dollars  it  could  ac:juire  from  the  sterling 
area  dollar  pool,  in  addition  to  the  dollars  India  could 
currently  earn  from  its  exports*.  Import  control,  there¬ 
fore,  was  tightened  from  July  1947  onwards,  with  special 
emphasis  on  minimizing  imports  from  hard  currency 
areas.  This  was  the  second  major  change.  Following  the 
tightening  of  iriiport  controls,  although  imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  were  kept  in  line  with  each  other  and  the  unfa¬ 
vourable  balance  of  trade  disappeared  during  1947,  48. 
itiflation  developed  once  more  and  the  general  price 
level  mounted  from  about  300  in  July  1947  to 
more  than  375  in  July  194H  (year  ending  Au¬ 
gust  1939  1001.  Thus  the  policy  of  restrict¬ 

ing  imports  had  to  be  revised,  and  from  July  1948 
import  controls  were  again  liberalised,  with  the  object  of 
increasing  supplies  of  consumer  goods  to  counteract  in¬ 
flation.  This  was  tlie  third  major  change.  Up  to  No¬ 
vember  1948.  restrictions  on  imports  were  increasingly 
relaxed.  Fn»m  that  time  onward  until  May  1949.  im¬ 
ports  rose  tremendously,  with  the  general  price  level 
being  stabilized  at  around  370.  However,  the  import 
surplus  again  threatened  the  exchange  equilibrium.  The 
situation  became  especially  critical  as  the  .American  re- 
(•ession  and  the  emergence  of  a  farm  products  surplus 


1.  India's  foreign  exchange  reserve  consists  of  gold  and  sterling 
balances,  there  being  no  dollar  reserve  in  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India 
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placed  the  whole  sterling  area  in  a  difficult  ijosition  in 
maintaining  exports  and  resisting  the  increase  of  imi>orts 
from  the  dollar  area,  resulting  in  a  decline  in  the  gold 
and  dollar  reserves  of  the  sterling  area.  After  the  con¬ 
ference  of  Commonwealth  Ministers,  the  countries  of  the 
sterling  area  agreed  to  restrict  imports  from  the  dollar 
area  to  75  per  cent  of  the  total  import  value  in  1948  or 
1948/49.  India,  which  by  then  had  a  very  large  import 
surplus  and  was  feeling  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange 
acutely,  had  in  May  1949  cancelled  permission  to  import 
from  sterling  and  soft  currency  areas  without  licence,  and 
had  instituted  a  system  of  much  restricted  ojren  general 
licence,  which  in  turn  was  replaced  by  an  even  more 
limited  one  giving  permission  to  import  without  licence 
only  capital  goods  and  essential  raw  materials.  Severe 
restrictions  were  placed  upon  imports  of  goods  from  the 
United  States.  Importers  desiring  to  obtain  goods  from 
hard-currency  areas  were  required  to  show  that  similar 
goods  or  substitutes  could  not  be  obtained  from  soft- 
currency  areas^  This  was  the  fourth  major  change  in 
post-war  import  control.  Following  this  change,  imports 
fell  sharply. 

In  September  1949  came  the  devaluation  of  the  rupfee. 
which  raised  the  prices  of  imported  goods  and  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  imports.  Imports  between  November 
1949  and  March  1950  were  very  low^.  However,  since 
devaluation  coincided  with  tightened  import  controls  and 
the  stoppage  of  trade  with  Pakistan,  it  is  difficult  to  sin¬ 
gle  out  its  effects  on  imports.  Since  imports  were  already 
controlled  by  strict  licensing  and  were,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  commodities  which  were  almost  indispensable 
to  the  functioning  of  the  country’s  economy,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  little  margin  for  further  reduction.  How¬ 
ever,  the  import  control  system  provided  for  monetary 
ceilings  on  the  import  of  many  commodities,  so  that  a 
rise  in  prices  automatically  reduced  the  volume  of  such 
commodities  imported.  The  actual  situation  that  deve¬ 
loped  was  that  imports  fell  in  both  value  and  quantity, 
but,  as  would  be  ex|>ected,  the  reduction  in  quantity  was 
much  greater  than  the  reduction  in  value  (see  Table  2). 

In  addition  to  the  more  restrictive  import  control 
which  coincided  with  devaluation,  the  time-lag  in  the  ex¬ 
amination  and  issue  of  import  licences  helped  to  limit 
imports  between  November  1949  and  March  1950.  Since 
the  applications  that  were  sent  to  the  control  authorities 
for  examination  were  very  numerous  and  delays  occurred 
in  dealing  with  them,  actual  imports  were  lower  than 


1.  For  a  further  account,  see  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East,  Economic  Snrrey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  1919,  p.  284. 

2.  The  sudden  ]ump  of  imports  in  October  1949  was  mainly  due  to  the 
unusually  large  arrivals  of  essential  imports,  e.g.  wheat,  machinery, 
kerosene  and  petroleum,  some  of  which  had  been  paid  for  before 
devaluation 


would  otherwise  have  been  tbe  case.  The  congestion  was 
remedied  after  April  1950,  and  imports  began  to  rise 
and  exceed  exports,  thus  converting  the  favourable  ba¬ 
lance  of  trade  to  an  unfavourable  one. 

During  the  period  of  a  favourable  balance  of 
trade,  tbe  Government  announced  its  new  policy  of  imfiort 
control  for  January-June  1950^.  Import  controls  were 
again  relaxed  in  order  to  meet  essential  needs  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  raw  materials  and  consumer  goods,  so  far  as  this 
could  be  done  within  the  limits  of  a  balanced  foreign 
exchange  budget.  Capital  goods  and  machinery  conti¬ 
nued  to  be  given  priority,  and  adequate  provision  was 
made  for  imports  of  drugs  and  medicines.  More  liberal 
arrangements  were  made  for  imports  of  raw  materials 
from  soft-currency  areas,  and  licences  were  to  be  granted 
for  the  import  of  raw  cotton  and  unmanufactured  to¬ 
bacco  from  dollar  areas. 

Except  that  imports  from  soft  currency  areas  re¬ 
ceived  more  liberal  treatment,  import  control  policy  in 
the  second  half  of  1950  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that 
which  was  applied  in  the  first  half.  Imports  in  the  second 
half  of  the  year  are,  therefore,  unlikely  to  fall.  The 
effects  of  devaluation,  which  were  limited  even  in  the 
jjeriod  immediately  following  devaluation,  are  unlikely 
subsequently  to  be  greater. 

CEYLON,  MALAYA  AND  INDONESIA 

A 

General  pattern  of  changes  in  prices  and  trade. 

The  post-devaluation  pattern  of  change  in  prices, 
imports  and  exports  in  Ceylon,  Malaya,  and  probably 
Indonesia  was  opposite  to  the  theoretical  pattern  and  the 
developments  in  India,  as  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
prevailed  with  favourable  terms  of  trade.  In  Ceylon  and 
Malaya  imports  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  were  espe¬ 
cially  low  and  are  not  a  good  basis  for  comparison. 
After  devaluation,  though  the  quantum  and  total  value 
of  imports  rose  in  both  countries  in  the  fourth  quarter 
as  compared  with  the  third  quarter,  they  were  still  below 
those  of  the  second  quarter.  But  there  was  a  sharp  rise 
of  both  the  quantum  and  total  value  of  imports  in  both 
countries  In  the  second  quarter  of  1950.  The  favoura¬ 
ble  balance  of  trade  was  attributed  to  the  greater  increase 
in  the  value  of  exports  than  imports.  Also,  the  export 
price  index  rose  higher  than  the  import  price  index.  In 
Indonesia  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  arose  from  a 
decrease  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports,  but  the 
export  price  index  rose  higher  than  the  import  price 
index  (see  Table  5), 

3.  The  announcement  was  made  late  because  of  the  uncertainties  in 
trade  after  devaluation. 
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TABLE  5. 

Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Indonesia:  Indices  of  unit  value,  quantum  and  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 


(Base:  Third  quarter, 

1949  = 

100) 

Index  of  unit 

value  1 

Quantum  index 

Index  of  total 

value 

1 

Balance  of 

Import 

Export 

Import 

Export 

Import  j 

Export 

trade 

CEYLON 

1949 

I 

105 

100 

135 

95 

1 

!  129 

92 

11 

99 

98 

140 

99 

127 

95 

— 

HI 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

+ 

IV 

101 

113 

113 

100 

109 

115 

-f 

19.50 

I 

106 

130 

108 

92 

107 

112 

+ 

II 

105a 

127 

1.52® 

109 

149 

130 

-f 

.MALAYA 

1949 

1 

I 

106 

103 

100 

109 

105 

112 

— 

11 

104 

101 

114 

88 

117 

99 

— 

111 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

— 

IV 

106 

122 

107 

103 

114 

126 

-f- 

1950 

1 

I 

102 

128 

119 

111 

123 

144 

-f- 

11 

106 

147 

134 

112 

135a 

..J  .. 

153a 

-1- 

INDONESIA 

1949 

1  ~ 

1 

i 

! 

1 

103 

101 

65 

87 

+ 

11 

101 

93 

85 

97 

— 

111 

100 

100 

100 

100 

— 

IV 

104 

116 

1  ''  i 

116 

+ 

1950 

! 

I 

124 

1  66 

117 

-f 

lib 

273 

i 

208 

313 

-f 

a.  Average  of 

b.  Prom  April 

April  and  May. 

1950  includes  the  value  of  certificate. 

In  Ceylon  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  which  ex¬ 
isted  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of  1949  (before 
devaluation)  contributed  to  the  slight  increase  of  currency 
in  circulation  and  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  This 
movement  continued  after  devaluation,  when  the  balance 
of  trade  became  still  more  favourable.  Notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  increased  from  Rs.214  million  in  May  1949  to 
Rs.226  million  in  September  1949  and  Rs.233  million  in 
April  1950.  The  cost  of  living  index  (August-December 
1939  =  100)  rose  from  235  to  237  and  then  to  246  dur¬ 
ing  the  same  period.  In  Malaya  the  cost  of  living  index 


had  risen  about  4  j)er  cent  by  May  1950  as  compared 
with  August  1949. 

The  secorul  devaluation  in  Indonesia. 

An  important  change  in  the  foreign  exchange  system 
was  instituted  in  Indonesia  on  13  March  1950.  Effective 
from  that  date,  a  foreign  exchange  certificate  system  was 
established  for  all  transactions.  The  basic  official  buying 
and  selling  rates  of  3.79  and  3.81  guilders  per  dollar  are 
still  maintained.  All  exchange  proceeds  are  sold  at  the 
official  rate  of  3.79  guilders  per  dollar.  In  addition,  an 
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exchange  certificate  expressed  in  guilders  is  issued  for 
the  equivalent  of  50  per  cent  of  the  exchange  sold.  Thus 
the  effective  rate  for  selling  exchange  to  the  authorities 
becomes  the  official  rate  plus  50  jier  cent  of  the  certificate 
quotation.  On  the  other  hand,  exchange  for  authorized 
transactions  is  sold  at  the  official  rate  of  3.81  guilders 
per  dollar,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  guilder  certificate 
in  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  foreign  exchange  required. 
Thus  the  effective  rate  for  those  jiurchasing  exchange 
becomes  the  official  rate  plus  the  price  of  certificates. 
Transactions  in  certificates  must  be  conducted  through 
authorized  banks  rather  than  directly  between  the  jiarties 
concerned.  The  certificate  rate  would  be  determined  by 
the  forces  of  demand  and  supply  as  originally  announced. 
However,  for  the  attainment  of  stability  in  the  financial 
and  trade  sector  the  rate  was  fixed  at  1.99  guilders  for 
buying  and  2.00  for  selling  up  to  June  19.50*.  On  the 
basis  of  these  certificate  quotations,  the  effective  buying 
rate  was  7.56  guilders  jier  dollar  and  the  effective  selling 
rate  was  11.43  per  dollar*.  As  both  import  and  export 
price  indices  and  the  total  value  of  imports  and  exports 
included  the  value  of  exchange  certificates,  they  all  in¬ 
creased  tremendously  in  the  second  quarter  of  19.50  (see 
Table  5). 

The  new  exchange  system  in  Indonesia  actually 
meant  another  devaluation  of  one  half  of  the  exchange 
rate  for  exports  and  two-thirds  for  imports.  As  this 
doubled  the  guilder  proceeds  for  the  exporters,  exports 
were  stimulated  and  the  smuggling  trade  with  Singapore 
reduced.  As  the  increased  exports  brought  more  foreign 
exchange  to  finance  imports,  imports  also  increased.  This 
also  accounted  for  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  total 
value  of  imports  and  exports. 

Meanwhile,  in  order  to  counteract  inflation,  the  In¬ 
donesian  Government  introduced  monetary  reform  with 
effect  from  19  March  1950.  Under  this  reform  all  paper 
notes  carrying  a  denomination  higher  than  2.5  guilders 
were  cut  in  half,  with  the  left  half  remaining  in  circula¬ 
tion  at  half  the  face  value  and  the  right  half  entitling  the 
holder  to  obtain  government  bonds  at  half  its  face  value. 
One  half  of  bank  deposits  over  and  above  1,400  guilders 
were  transferred  to  a  blocked  account,  with  which  the 
depositors  were  obliged  to  buy  government  bonds  to  the 
full  value.  By  means  of  this  reform  the  government  was 
able  to  reduce  the  value  of  money  and  to  raise  a  com¬ 
pulsory  loan  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  money  supply. 
It  was  expected  that  the  general  price  level  would  be 
reduced  or  at  least  stabilised,  that  trade  would  improve 
and  the  external  value  of  the  guilder  would  be  at  par. 

1.  Speculation  by  exporters  on  a  probable  deviation  trom  the  fixed 
rate  is  rendered  practically  impossible  as  certificates  are  valid  for 
only  one  month. 

2.  International  Monetary  Fund.  International  Financial  Statistics, 
August  1950,  p.173. 


However,  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  after  the  first 
devaluation  and  the  still  more  favourable  balance  after 
the  second  devaluation  helped  greatly  to  bring  about  an 
increase  in  foreign  assets,  from  542  million  Indonesian 
guilders  in  October  1949  to  752  million  in  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  1950.  Notes  in  circulation  also  increased  during 
the  same  period,  from  1,812  million  in  Indonesian  guil¬ 
ders  in  October  1949  to  2,310  million  in  August  1950, 
despite  the  currency  reform  in  March  1950,  which  was 
sujiposed  to  reduce  the  money  supply  by  50  per  cent. 
The  price  index  of  food  (1948=100)  rose  after  devalua¬ 
tion  from  89  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  to  118  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1950.  The  black  market  rate  of  the 
guilder  in  terms  of  dollars,  although  it  fell  from  27.5 
guilders  in  April  1949  to  24.5  in  June  1950,  was  still 
considerably  lower  than  the  new  selling  rate  of  11.43. 

Export  prices  and  exports. 

The  total  value  of  exports  from  Ceylon,  Malaya  and 
Indonesia  before  the  new  exchange  system  was  started 
increased  mainly  as  a  result  of  the  rise  in  export  prices. 
The  export  jirice  index  rose  by  30  per  cent  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1950  in  Ceylon  and  by  47  per  cent  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1950  in  Malaya,  as  compared  with  the 
(juarter  before  devaluation.  The  export  price  index  in 
Indonesia  rose  by  24  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950.  before  the  new  exchange  system  was  started,  as 
compared  with  the  quarter  before  devaluation.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  quantum  index  of  exports  decreased  in 
Ceylon  in  the  first  quarter  and  rose  less  than  the  price 
index  of  exports  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950.  In 
Malaya,  the  quantum  index  of  exports  also  rose  less  than 
the  juice  index  of  exjiorts  after  devaluation.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia,  although  no  index  of  volume  of  exjiorts  and  im- 
jiorts  is  available,  the  jiosition  jirobably  did  not  differ 
much  from  that  in  Malaya,  as  both  had  rubber  and  tin 
as  their  major  export  commodities.  Considering  also 
the  hoarding  of  exjiorts  goods  in  anticijiation  of  a  further 
devaluation  of  the  Indonesian  guilder,  the  volume  of 
exports  might  have  decreased  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 

The  price  movements  of  jirincijial  exjiort  commodi¬ 
ties  (such  as  natural  rubber,  tin  metal,  tea,  copra  and 
coconut  oil),  in  terms  of  both  national  currencies  and 
dollars,  in  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  are  shown  in 
Chart  II.  Excejit  for  coconut  oil  in  Ceylon,  the  prices 
of  almost  all  the  jirincijial  export  commodities  rose  in 
terms  of  the  national  currency  immediately  after  de¬ 
valuation.  Wholesale  prices  of  export  commodities  in 
Indonesia  in  terms  of  guilders  rose  much  higher  than 
corresponding  prices  in  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  because  of 
inflation.  The  disparity  between  prices  in  Indonesia  and 
those  in  the  international  market,  however,  had  been 
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TABLE  6. 

Prices  and  Exports  of  Rubber  from  Ceylon,  Indonesia  and  Malaya 


1  Wholesale 

Singa|M)re  (M$) 

prices* 

New  York  (US$) 

t 

Total 

exports 

(in  thousand 

Exports  to 

U.S.A. 

metric  tons) 

Percentage  exports 
to  U.S.A.  of  total 

ex|)orls 

1'>W 

' 

I 

805 

417 

.375 

101 

28 

II 

733 

.588 

316 

110 

35 

III 

792 

372 

.3f)l 

86 

1  24 

IV 

1.015 

371 

382 

127 

:  33 

1950 

1 

I 

'  1,151  1 

423 

359 

126 

:  35 

II 

1,675  1 

1  1 

606 

412 

162 

'  37 

a  Monthly  average  per  ton  for  R.S.S.  No.  1  In  Singapore  and  R  S.S.  in  New  York. 


reduced  by  the  new  foreign  exchange  rate  including  the 
certificate  value.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  changes 
in  the  exchange  rate  are  shown  in  the  rubber  price  chart 
for  Indonesia  (see  Chart  11). 

Owing  to  the  American  recession  and  the  consequent 
decline  in  demand,  the  price  of  rubber  fell  in  Ceylon, 
Malaya  and  Indonesia  before  devaluation  and  placed  the 
rubber  producers  in  a  difficult  position.  Unemployment 
resulted  as  the  wage  structure  was  rigid  and  the  cost  of 
living  did  not  move  in  stej)  with  rubber  prices.  After 
devaluation,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  rubber  (see  Chart  II) 
helped  to  expedite  the  recovery  of  production  and  em¬ 
ployment.  The  price  of  rubber  in  terms  of  dollars  in 
Malaya  was,  however,  up  to  January  1950,  still  lower 
than  before  devaluation.  After  that  date,  the  price  con¬ 
tinued  to  rise,  and  in  terms  of  dollars  began  to  exceed 
the  pre-devaluation  level.  Exports  of  rubber  increased 
after  devaluation,  with  a  slight  setback  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1950.  As  the  increase  of  exjiorts  coincided  with  im¬ 
provement  in  the  American  business  situation,  increased 
Soviet  buying,  and  increased  consumption  of  rubber  in 
other  countries’,  it  can  be  attributed  only  to  a  very 
limited  extent  to  the  cheaper  dollar  price  after  devalua¬ 
tion,  especially  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950  when  both 
prices  and  exports  of  rubber  exceeded  their  pre-devalua¬ 
tion:  levels  (see  Chart  II  and  Table  6).  After  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Korean  War,  rubber  prices  rose  mainly 
owing  to  increased  stock-piling  by  the  United  States  and 
also  to  speculation.  Taking  advantage  of  this  situation. 


1.  See  “Review  of  Economic  Situation  in  Asia  and  the  Far  East 
January-March  1950"  in  the  first  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 


a  special  export  duty  was  levied  by  the  governments  of 
the  three  countries,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  more  revenue 
and  stabilizing  domestic  prices^. 

After  devaluation  the  price  of  tin  metal  in  Singapore 
in  terms  of  Malayan  dollars  rose  by  about  5  per  cent 
up  to  June,  but  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars  it  fell 
by  about  30  per  cent.  This  should  have  helped  to  sti¬ 
mulate  exports  during  the  period.  However,  tin  exports 
from  Malaya  and  Indonesia,  especially  to  the  United 
States  had  already  increased  in  the  quarter  before  de¬ 
valuation.  After  devaluation,  although  total  exports 
were  still  increasing,  exports  to  the  United  States  were 
about  the  same  in  the  fourth  quarter  as  in  the  quarter 
before  devaluation  and  decreased  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1950  (see  Table  7).  As  the  price  of  tin  in  terms  of 
United  States  dollars  was  30  per  cent  lower  (see  Chart  II) 
and  the  quantity  of  tin  exports  increased  by  less  than  30 
per  cent  in  the  two  quarters  following  devaluation,  the 
total  proceeds  from  exports  in  terms  of  United  States 
dollars  was  less  than  during  the  quarter  before  devalua¬ 
tion.  This  confirmed  the  view  that  devaluation  would 
not  increase  the  total  value  of  exports  so  long  as  the  price- 
elasticity  of  demand  for  the  commodity  remained  low. 
However,  as  the  price  of  tin  metal  in  terms  of  local  cur¬ 
rency  was  higher  after  devaluation,  it  still  had  the  effect 
of  helping  the  producers.  After  the  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  war,  the  price  of  tin  metal  rose  considerably, 
mainly  on  account  of  the  intensified  stock-piling  pro¬ 
gramme  of  the  United  States. 

2.  After  devaluation  the  Oovernment  of  Indonesia  also  abolished  the 
regulation  by  which  exporters  were  obliged  to  export  50  per  cent  of 
estate  rubber  to  dollar  countries. 
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TABLE  7. 

Prices  and  Exports  of  Tin  Metal  from  Malaya  and  Indonesia. 


Wholesale 

Singapore  (M$,l  !V 

price* 

iew  York  (L1S$) 

Total 

exjKjrts 

(in  thousand  metric 

Exports  to 
li..S.A. 

tons! 

Percentage  of  exports 
to  U.S.A.  of  total 
exports 

1949 

I 

9.160 

2.271 

27.1 

18.2 

67 

11 

9.160 

2.271 

16.7 

6.6 

40 

111 

9.220 

2,263 

20.5 

16.1 

79 

IV 

9.620 

1.939 

22.7 

16.2 

71 

1950 

I 

9.450 

1.661  i 

25.4 

12.8 

.50 

11 

9.710 

1.701  ! 

28.8 

17.1 

.59 

a.  Monthly  average  prices  per  ton  for  metallic  tin  in  Singapore 

Prices  of  copra  and  coconut  oil  also  rose  in  Ceylon, 
Malaya  and  Indonesia  after  devaluation.  During  the  first 
five  months  of  1950,  the  prices  of  copra  and  coconut  oil 
were  more  than  30  per  cent  above  the  pre-devaluation 
level.  The  price  of  copra  in  Ceylon  in  terms  of  dollars 
was  still  below  that  in  the  United  States,  one  of  the  major 
importers  of  copra,  but  after  devaluation  it  rose,  after 
having  first  fallen  slightly.  It  was  also  below  the  price 
in  the  Philippines,  one  of  Ceylon’s  major  competitors, 
which  did  not  devalue.  Therefore,  the  competitive  power 
of  Ceylon’s  copra  in  the  world  market  increased.  But 
as  the  export  of  copra  from  Ceylon  was  sometimes  ban- 
nedL  the  price  advantage  derived  from  devaluation  had 
no  effect  in  increasing  its  exports.  The  post-devaluation 
price  of  coconut  oil  in  Ceylon,  in  terms  of  dollars,  was 
below  the  pre-devaluation  level,  and  the  United  States 
price  also  fell  by  more  than  10  per  cent  after  devaluation. 
After  January  1950  prices  in  the  two  markets  approxima¬ 
ted  closely,  and  from  then  onwards  the  advantage  of  de¬ 
valuation  tended  to  disappear.  Although  the  price  of  co¬ 
conut  oil  in  the  Philippines  rose  by  about  20  per  cent  after 
January  1950,  its  competitive  power  was  not  seriously 
reduced  because  of  the  levy  of  an  excise  tax  by  the 
United  States  on  non-Pbilippine  coconut  oil.  In  Indo¬ 
nesia,  the  hoarding  of  cocjnut  products  in  anticipation 
of  a  further  devaluation  reduced  exports  before  mid- 
March.  The  above-mentioned  factors  were  so  powerful 
that  the  expected  advantage  from  devaluation  was  not 
realized  in  the  case  of  copra  and  coconut  oil.  On  the 
whole,  exports  from  the  three  countries  were  reduced 
after  devaluation. 


1.  See  “Review  of  Economic  Situation" 
Bulletin . 


in  Vol.  I.  Nos.  1  and  2  of  the 


and  grade  A  99.8  per  cent  or  higher  in  New  Yurk. 

The  post-devaluation  price  of  tea  in  Ceylon  rose 
in  terms  of  the  national  currency  but  fell  in  terms  of 
dollars.  This  should  have  had  the  effect  of  stimulating 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Such  exports,  however, 
accounted  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  total  exports, 
the  larger  part  of  which  went  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
After  March  1950,  since  the  bulk  buying  contract  for 
1950/51  was  not  concluded,  the  price  of  tea  fell  consi¬ 
derably  and  the  fall  was  arrested  only  after  the  contract 
was  signed. 

Total  exports  of  tea  from  Ceylon  fell  during  the 
first  two  quarters  of  1950  and  increased  a  little  in  the 
ensuing  quarter,  probably  owing  to  the  fall  in  jirice. 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that  the  major  factors 
responsible  for  the  post-devaluation  increase  in  exports 
from  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  were  the  increased 
buying  from  the  United  States  as  a  result  of  economic- 
recovery  and  stock-piling,  and  increased  consumption 
and  buying  from  other  countries.  The  increase  of  exports 
from  Indonesia  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950  was  also 
due  to  the  further  devaluation  of  the  guilder.  However, 
taking  these  three  major  raw  material  producing  coun¬ 
tries  as  a  whole,  factors  other  than  price  advantages  from 
devaluation  mainly  accounted  for  the  rise  in  both  export 
prices  and  the  total  value  of  exports.  Nevertheless,  do¬ 
mestic  production  and  employment  benefited  from  de¬ 
valuation.  as  local  prices  of  export  commodities  rose. 

Import  prices,  import  control  and  '•hanges  in  imports. 

Devaluation,  by  raising  the  prices  of  dollar  imports, 
would  also  raise  the  price  index  of  all  imports.  However, 
in  Ceylon  and  Malaya  (and  probably  Indonesia)  the  im¬ 
port  price  index  rose  only  slightly  after  devaluation.  The 
reasons  were  twofold.  Firstly,  the  share  of  imports  from 
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TABLE  8. 

Trade  with  U.S.A.  as  percentages  of  trade  with  U.K.,  France  or  the  Netherlands 
of  six  ECAFE  countries  * 


Ceylon 

■Malaya 

Indonesia 

Indochina 

Thailand 

Pakistan 

Imports  from  li..S.A.  as 

percentages  of  im|H)rts  from  U.K.  f 

Tance  or  the  .Netherlands 

191« 

I 

11  ! 

1 

61  , 

■162  1 

1 

1949  1 

i 

1 

1 

( 

i 

i 

I  1 

II 

33  I 

131  j 

17 

‘  26 1  1 

26 

”  I 

32  : 

31  1 

115  1 

16  1 

'  191 

13 

III 

■W)  I 

.30  ; 

100  ! 

8  1 

1  129  i 

33 

IV  1 

33  i 

25 

1.32  i 

12  j 

1 

1 

71 

i 

1950  ! 

1 

i 

;  i 

I 

17 

16  , 

99 

8 

1  Ufa 

.31“ 

11  i 

1 

17  i 

i 

17  i 

1 

132  : 

i 

10  1 

! 

12.3“  i 

.37 

j  Expt)rts  to  a.s 

percentages  of  exports  to  U.K..  France  or  the  .Netherlands 

194« 

1 

1 

! 

190 

19 

1  j 

1949 

I 

215 

;38 

2 

.553 

69 

II 

23 

180 

60 

2 

.306 

64 

III 

17 

178 

.59 

1 

237 

21 

IV 

51 

257 

.55 

3 

1.071 

38 

1950 

1 

I 

76 

185 

31 

16 

.526“ 

33“ 

II 

97 

216 

.53 

23 

.366“ 

•  For  Oylon,  Malaya,  Thailand  and  Pakistan,  the  table  shows  trade  with  the  U.S.A.  as  a  percentage  of  trade  with  U.K.;  for  Indochina,  trade 
with  U.S.A.  as  percentage  of  trade  with  France;  and  for  Indonesia,  trade  with  U.S.A.  as  percentage  of  trade  with  the  Netherlands. 

Sources:  Except  for  Pakistan  and  Thailand,  for  which  data  are  from  U.S.  and  U.K.  sources,  figures  are  from  national  sources, 
a.  Estimates  from  two  months’  figures. 


the  United  State?  in  the  total  imports  of  Ceylon  and  Ma¬ 
laya  are  small  and  that  from  the  sterling  area,  especially 
the  United  Kingdom,  was  large*.  Secondly,  there  was  a 
shift  of  imports  from  countries  which  did  not  devalue 
to  countries  which  devalued,  as  can  he  seen  from  Table  8. 

This  shift  was  due  not  so  much  to  higher  dollar 
import  prices  because  of  devaluation  as  to  imjiort  control 
policy.  Ceylon  and  Malaya,  like  India  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  sterling  area,  had  a  large  import  surplus 
during  1949  before  devaluation.  In  order  to  economize 


1.  Percentage  of  imports  from  U.S.A.  and  U.K.  in  the  total  imports 
of  Ceylon  and  Malaya: 

Prom  U.S.  From  U.K. 

193f  194?  193!  194" 

Ceylon  2.2  7.1  20.6  18.0 

Malaya  3.1  6.1  18.8  20.7 

Source;  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East,  1949,  pages  212-3. 


dollar  expenditure  for  the  whole  sterling  bloc,  they  agreed 
to  reduce  the  total  for  1949^50  to  75  per  cent  of  the 
dollar  expenditure  in  1948.  Articles  still  allowed  entry 
from  the  dollar  area  have  to  be  highly  essential  and  not 
available  in  the  sterling  area.  This  strict  control  was 
still  continued  and  was  not  relaxed  after  devaluation, 
although  the  balance  of  trade  became  favourable.  In 
Ceylon,  although  the  net  dollar  earnings,  calculated  at 
the  prevailing  exchange  rate,  were  S18.2  million  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1950,  as  compared  with  $6.8  mil¬ 
lion  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1949,  dollar 
imjiorts  had  to  be  restricted  to  a  total  amount  of  $18 
million  for  1949,^50  (75  per  cent  of  1948  dollar  expendi¬ 
ture),  as  agreed  in  the  Commonwealth  Conference.  As 
it  had  already  spent  $10  million  during  July  to  December 
1949,  it  had  to  limit  its  dollar  imports  to  .$8  million 
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for  the  first  half  of  1950.  In  Malaya,  although  its  net 
dollar  earnings  from  trade  were  $132  million  in  1949, 
the  release  of  dollars  to  Malaya  for  all  types  of  payments 
in  1949  was  only  $32  million. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  control  of  imports  from  the 
sterling  area  was  relaxed  in  March  in  Ceylon,  and  55 
new  items,  which  had  hitherto  been  under  control,  were 
allowed  free  import*.  These  items  consist  mostly  of 
food  and  other  essential  consumer  goods,  the  prices  of 
which  affect  the  middle  and  low  income  groups.  After 
devaluation  the  total  value  of  imports  increased  in  both 
Ceylon  and  Malaya.  The  initial  large  increase  in  exports 
was  followed  by  a  period  in  which  both  exports  and  im¬ 
ports  tended  to  rise,  and  at  the  same  rate.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  large  part  of  the  increased  earnings 
from  exports  was  expended  on  imports.  A  favourable 
balance  of  trade  was  restored,  but  at  a  higher  level  of 
both  imports  and  exports. 

In  contrast  to  exports,  the  increase  in  which  was 
due  not  so  much  to  an  increase  in  volume  as  to  a  great 
rise  in  export  prices,  the  increase  in  imports  was  due 
not  so  much  to  a  rise  in  prices  as  to  an  increase  in  vo¬ 
lume.  The  terms  of  trade  thus  became  favourable. 

The  Indonesian  guilder  was  greatly  over-valued.  A 
devaluation  of  30.2  per  cent  in  September  1949  had  done 
little  to  restore  exchange  equilibrium.  In  order  to  keep 
trade  in  balance,  the  Indonesian  Government  had  exer¬ 
cised  strict  import  control,  especially  over  dollar  imports. 
A  system  of  priorities  was  in  force  whereby  foodstuffs, 
textiles  and  the  import  requirements  of  the  export  indus¬ 
tries  were  given  preference.  Import  permits  were  not 
issued  for  products  from  the  dollar  area,  if  they  could 
be  obtained  from  the  soft  currency  area  and  there  was 
no  great  difference  in  regard  to  time  of  delivery,  price 
and  quality.  After  the  new  exchange  system  started, 
the  over-valuation  of  the  guilder  was  reduced.  Import 
control  was  relaxed  with  the  object  of  combating  the 
rise  in  prices.  A  large  number  of  articles,  including 
cotton  yarn  and  medicines,  were  placed  on  the  free  list. 
However,  most  dollar  imports  were  financed  by  EGA  aid 
allocated  through  the  Netherlands.  EGA  aid,  which  had 
been  withdrawn  in  November  1948,  was  resumed  at  the 
end  of  1949.  The  allocation  for  the  first  half  of  1950 
was  $40.5  million.  This  accounted  in  part  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  total  imports  and  the  relative  share  of  imports 
from  the  United  States  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950 
(see  Tables  5  and  81. 

Although  the  devaluation  in  Sej)tember  1949  con¬ 
tributed  little  towards  it,  Indonesia  actually  achieved  a 


1.  Of  these  55  items.  26  are  related  to  food.  12  to  clothing  and 
apparel,  the  rest  being  other  essential  goods,  viz.  bonemeal. 
machinery,  bicycles,  spare  pai;ts  for  motor  vehicles,  cement  etc. 


favourable  balance  of  trade  following  the  devaluation, 
as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  exports.  The  rise  in  exports, 
as  explained  before,  was  mainly  due  to  the  considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  rubber,  and  after  March  1950  also  to 
the  new  exchange  system  which  actually  meant  a  further 
devaluation.  As  exports  increased  and  provided  more 
foreign  exchange  to  finance  imports,  the  latter  also  in¬ 
creased.  Thus  imports  closely  followed  the  fluctuations 
in  exports,  just  as  in  the  case  of  Geylon  and  Malaya. 

BURMA,  INDOGHINA  AND  THAILAND. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  imjiorts,  exports  and  the 
balance  of  trade  in  Burma,  Indochina  and  Thailand 
since  September  1949  have  not  been  much  influenced  by 
devaluation  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  countries. 

The  ineffectiveness  of  devaluation  in  Burma. 

In  Burma  exports,  following  a  certain  pattern  of 
seasonal  variati<ms,  have  since  the  end  of  1947  fluctuated 
more  than  imports  (see  Ghart  II).  Exports  increased 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  but  decreased  in  the  second. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  the  fluctuation  in  rice  exports, 
which  accounted  for  about  80  per  cent  of  total  exports*. 
Exports  of  rice  went  largely  to  soft  currency  areas  in 
.\sia,  including  India,  Geylon  and  Malaya,  which  took  90 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1949,  the  other  10  per  cent  going 
to  Ghina,  Japan  and  the  Philippines  against  payment  of 
hard  currencies. 

The  export  price  of  rice  was  usually  quoted  in  ster¬ 
ling.  As  mosi  importers  of  Burma’s  rice  also  devalued 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  exports  was  fixed  by  bilateral  agreements,  it  was 
to  be  exj)ected  that  devaluation  would  have  little  effect 
on  rice  exports  and,  therefore,  on  total  exports. 

The  slightly  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  in  the 
two  quarters  following  devaluation  was  due  to  the  nor¬ 
mally  low  level  of  rice  exports  toward  the  end  of  the  year 
and  to  delay  in  the  conclusion  of  rice  contracts  in  the 
early  part  of  this  year.  Following  the  signing  of  the 
contracts,  rice  exports  increased  considerably,  and  there 
was  a  large  export  surplus  from  March  1950.  The  large 
export  surplus,  however,  did  not  result  in  a  rising  general 
price  level.  The  cost-of-living  index  fell  after  devalua¬ 
tion,  probably  because  of  a  reduction  in  public  expendi¬ 
ture.  The  £6  million  Gommonwealth  loan  was  negotiated 
with  the  object  of  financing  government  expenditure,  es¬ 
pecially  for  suppressing  insurgents. 

Im|)orts  fluctuated  much  less  and  in  value  were  ge¬ 
nerally  lower  than  exports,  so  that  there  has  been  a  fa¬ 
vourable  balance  of  trade  during  the  last  two  years.  The 

2.  It  was  79  per  cent  In  1947/48  and  82  per  cent  in  1948/49. 
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low  level  of  imports  and  the  favourable  balance  of  trade 
were  maintained  chiefly  by  close  control  over  imports. 
Part  of  Burma’s  sterling  reserve  was  blocked  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom.  The  amount  of  free  sterling  available  was 
quite  small  in  mid-1947,  and  it  became  necessary  to  insti¬ 
tute  import  control,  which  was  put  into  effect  in  Se|)tem- 
ber  1947*.  Imports,  therefore,  declined  from  early  1948  to 
early  1949.  In  April  1949  import  control  was  relaxed. 
Certain  luxury  imports  hitherto  |)rohibited  were  permit¬ 
ted,  and  licences  for  certain  essential  imports  were  more 
freely  issued,  with  the  object  of  keeping  down  jjrices^. 
From  that  time  onward,  imports  showed  a  slight  increase. 
After  February  1950,  Burma  had  an  increasingly  favou¬ 
rable  balance  of  trade,  and  control  over  imports  from 
the  hard  currency  area  was  therefore  relaxed.  Apj)lica- 
tions  were  permitted  during  the  second  half  of  1950  for 
licences  to  import  29  commodities,  including  cotton, 
rayon  and  woollen  goods,  as  well  as  machinery  and  tools. 
The  object  was  to  stabilize  j)rices. 

Imports  into  Burma  came  chiefly  from  India,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  sterling-area  countries  in  the 
region.  During  1948/49,  imports  from  India  and  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom  accounted  for  60  per  cent  of  total  imports, 
those  from  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Hong  Kong  accounted 
for  10  per  cent,  and  those  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan  for  only  7  per  cent.  As  about  80  per  cent  of 
Burma’s  imports  came  from  non-dollar  countries  which 
devalued  to  the  same  extent  as  Burma,  it  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  both  prices  and  volume  of  imports  would  not 
be  much  affected  by  devaluation. 

The  above  analysis  suggests  that  devaluation  had  no 
appreciable  effect  on  Burma’s  foreign  trade.  However, 
if  Burma  had  failed  to  devalue  when  its  major  trade 
partners  did  so,  the  adverse  effects  on  its  foreign  trade 
would  have  been  very  significant. 

Disfxirity  with  the  franc  and  devaluation  in  relation  to 
the  dollar  in  Indochina. 

Indochina  had  experienced  an  increasingly  large 
import  surplus  since  1947.  In  1948.  while  the  quantum 
of  imports  exceeded  the  1937  level  by  18  per  cent,  the 
quantum  of  exports  was  only  36  per  cent  of  the  1937 
level.  In  1949  the  quantum  of  imports  increased  tre- 

1.  Essential  goods  for  which  licences  were  to  be  issued  freely  included 
such  items  as  agricultural  implements,  machinery,  chemicals, 
medicines,  flour,  and  milk.  Useful  items  licensed  on  a  quota  basis, 
provided  there  was  sufficient  foreign  exchange  to  cover  the  cost, 
included  cotton  fabrics,  butter,  cheese,  paints  and  glue.  Finally, 
luxury  goods  which  were  not  to  be  licensed  under  any  circumstances 
included  motorcars  and  textiles  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  wool, 
silk  or  artifleial  silk. 

2.  In  addition,  import  licences  were  issued  freely  to  applicants  for  the 
import  of  any  goods  into  Burma  without  the  remittance  of  foreign 
exchange,  thus  facilitating  imports  from  India,  as  Indian  merchants 
could  finance  their  imports  frem  India  out  of  their  own  resources 
without  asking  for  foreign  exchange  from  the  Burmese  Government. 
However,  free  import  without  remittance  of  foreign  exchange  was 
stopped  after  a  few  months,  as  it  gave  rise  to  black  markets  in 
exchange. 


nientlmisly,  by  62  per  cent  over  the  1937  level,  while 
the  (|uatitum  of  exports  decreased  to  only  27  per  cent 
of  the  1937  level.  The  basic  reason  for  this  disetjuilibriuni 
was  that  tlie  low  production  consequent  upon  disturbed 
political  conditions  caused  prices  in  Indochina  to  get  out 
of  line  with  international  jirices.  While  the  ofllcial  rate 
of  exchange  was  12.7  piastres  to  1  U.S.  dollar  and  tlie 
"open  market”  rate  was  about  16  to  1,  the  cross  rate 
in  Hong  Kong  averaged  about  47  piastres  to  the  dollar. 
Moreover,  while  the  cost  of  living  index  in  Indochina, 
with  1939  as  the  base  year,  was  2.2  and  2.4  times  that 
of  France  in  1948  and  1949  respectively,  tlie  exchange 
rate  of  the  Indochinese  piastre  in  relation  to  the  franc 
ajipreciated  by  70  per  cent  during  the  same  period.  It 
was  the  overvaluation  of  the  piastre  which  accounted 
mainly  for  the  huge  import  surplus  with  F' ranee  and  the 
United  States.  During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1949, 
the  total  import  surjilus  was  2,450  million  piastres,  of 
which  2,015  million  piastres  were  with  France  and  297 
million  piastres  were  with  the  United  States,  The  over¬ 
all  import  surplus,  including  the  dollar  trade  surplus, 
was  financed  by  substantial  French  aid. 

The  piastre  was  so  greatly  overvalued  that  the  de¬ 
valuation  in  September  1949  would  Iiave  had  little  effect. 
Between  January  and  September  1949  the  official  e.\- 
change  rate  was  set  at  12.55  piastres  to  the  dollar.  Besides 
the  official  exchange  rate,  there  had  been  since  October 
1949  an  open  market  piastre-dollar  rate  of  about  17  pias¬ 
tres  to  tlie  dollar,  f  rom  October  1948  to  September  1949 
dollar  trade  took  place  at  an  average  between  the  official 
and  the  open  market  rates.  During  most  of  1949  this  rate 
was  about  16  piastres  to  one  dollar.  In  September  1949 
the  official  rate  was  abolished  and  foreign  trade 
transactions  have  since  taken  place  at  the  open 
market  rate  of  about  "20.5  jiiastres  to  the  dol¬ 
lar.  Thus,  the  devaluation  of  the  jiiastre  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  dollar  in  September  1949  was  only  22  jier 
cent  (the  same  as  the  French  franc),  as  compared  with 
30.5  per  cent  in  sterling-area  countries.  A  black  market 
in  foreign  exchange  continued  to  exist,  and  the  average 
rate  for  the  dollar  throughout  1949  was  about  40  to  45 
piastres.  The  exchange  value  of  the  piastre  in  relation 
to  the  franc,  however,  remained  unchanged. 

As  over  60  per  cent  of  Indochina’s  imports  were 
from  the  F’rench  Union,  which  also  took  60  per  cent 
of  its  exports,  the  major  part  of  Indochina’s  trade  would 
not  be  affected  by  devaluation.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  were  about  9  per  cent  of  total  imports  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1949,  w  hile  exports  to  the  United  States 
were  less  than  1  per  cent  of  total  exports  in  the  same 
period.  As  imports  were  under  control,  and  imports 
from  the  United  States  were  partly  financed  by  EGA  aid. 
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devaluation  would  also  have  little  effect  on  the  trade  of 
Indochina  with  the  United  States.  In  connection  with 
the  issue  of  import  licences,  ‘"franc"  sources  are  consi¬ 
dered  first.  When  essential  goods  cannot  be  secured 
from  within  the  French  Union  or  when  j)rocurement  in¬ 
volves  undue  delay,  provision  is  made  for  import  from 
other  sources.  Exchange  control  is  strict  for  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  non-franc  currencies*. 

The  large  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  financed  by 
French  and  EGA  aid  counteracted  the  inflationary  effects 
caused  by  deficit  si)ending  and  resulted  in  a  stable  cost- 
of-living  index. 

Revaluation  and  the  dual  exchange  system  in  Thailand. 

In  Thailand  only  the  official  rate  of  exchange  was 
revalued.  The  free  market  rate  of  exchange,  supported 
by  sales  by  the  Bank  of  Thailand,  had  been  keot  fairly 
stable  and  in  line  with  the  relationship  between  internal 
and  international  prices,  as  explained  above.  It  was  ex¬ 
pected.  therefore,  that  revaluation  would  not  have  much 
effect  on  imports  and  exports  transacted  at  free  exchange 
rates. 

The  use  of  the  official  rate  of  exchange  has  been 
restricted  to  the  import  and  export  of  a  few'  items.  At 
the  beginning  of  1949.  exporters  of  rice  and  cement  had 
to  surrender  to  the  government  all  foreign  exchange  pro¬ 
ceeds  at  official  rates,  while  exporters  of  tin  had  to  sur¬ 
render  50  per  cent  and  exporters  of  rubber  20  per  cent. 
Exporters  of  rice,  however,  were  allowed  to  buy  sterling 
(but  not  dollars)  at  official  rates  up  to  10  per  cent  of 
the  value  of  the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  rice.  With 
effect  from  11  June  1949,  exporters  of  cement  were  no 
longer  required  to  surrender  foreign  exchange  proceeds 
to  the  Bank  at  the  official  rate.  After  1  January  1950, 
it  was  also  decided  that  the  proportion  of  foreign  ex¬ 
change  to  be  surrendered  by  exporters  of  tin  would  be 
reduced  from  50  to  40  per  cent,  and  exporters  of  rice 
were  not  required  to  surrender  any  part  of  their  foreign 
exchange  above  amounts  fixed  by  the  Ministry  of  Com¬ 
merce  on  the  basis  of  ruling  prices  in  foreign  markets. 
Exporters  of  other  commodities  were  allowed  to  use  their 
foreign  exchange  either  for  financing  imports  or  for  sale 
in  the  open  market.  These  arrangements  resulted  in 
multiple  rates  of  exchange.  At  the  close  of  1949  the 
effective  exchange  rates  were  12.50  baht  t()  the  dollar  and 
35  baht  to  £1  for  export  of  rice.  18.25  baht  to  the  dollar 
and  47  baht  to  £1  for  tin,  21.70  baht  to  the  dollar  and 
54.20  baht  to  £1  for  rubber,  and  about  23  baht  to  the 
dollar  and  59  baht  to  £1  for  all  other  exports. 

1.  In  the  allocation  of  foreign  exchange  for  imports  and  other  pur¬ 
poses,  Indochina  follows  Instructions  from  the  French  Foreign 
Office,  and  the  Indochinese  Exchange  Office  receives  from  the 
French  Exchange  Office  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  and  puts 
it  at  the  disposal  of  the  licensed  Importers. 


Rice,  rubber  and  tin  are  the  three  major  exports 
from  Thailand.  During  the  first  half  of  1949,  rice  ex¬ 
ports  accounted  for  56  per  cent  of  total  exports,  tin  for 

9  per  cent  and  rubber  for  14  per  cent.  Deducting  the 

10  per  cent  sale  of  sterling  to  rice  exporters  at  the  official 
rate,  and  taking  into  account  the  surrender  of  20  per 
cent  of  foreign  exchange  from  exports  of  rubber  and  50 
per  cent  from  export  of  tin.  the  Bank  of  Thailand  could 
have  obtained  at  the  official  rate  an  amount  of  foreign 
exchange  equal  to  58  per  cent  of  total  exports  during  the 
first  half  of  1949.  This  portion,  plus  other  foreign  ex¬ 
change  earned  from  items  other  than  exports  minus  the 
portion  which  the  Bank  of  Thailand  had  to  provide  at 
the  official  rate  for  government  requirements,  and  for 
imports  such  as  petroleum  products,  health  and  educa¬ 
tional  requirements,  became  what  the  Bank  could  sell  in 
the  free  market  at  near  market  rates.  By  these  arrange¬ 
ments  the  Bank  of  Thailand  made  a  profit  from  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  official  buying  rate  and  the  free 
market  selling  rate,  which  went  to  the  Government,  and 
importers  could  buy  as  much  as  they  required  at  free 
market  rates  to  finance  imports  of  commodities  which 
w'ere  not  controlled. 

With  this  background  of  the  exchange  system  in 
mind,  the  effects  of  the  appreciation  of  the  baht  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  sterling,  and  of  devaluation  in  relation  to  the 
dollar,  may  be  examined.  On  the  export  side,  the  ex¬ 
port  price  of  rice  was,  as  mentioned  before,  quoted  in 
sterling  In  the  international  markets  in  the  region.  As 
both  the  supply  and  demand  of  rice  were  inelastic,  its 
price  was  mainlv  determined  by  bargaining  among  a 
few  countries.  The  price  and  quantity  were  fixed  by 
inter-governmental  agreements  for  a  certain  period,  usu¬ 
ally  one  year.  The  price  of  rice  would,  therefore,  be 
very  little  affected  by  the  revaluation  of  the  baht.  The 
export  price  of  rice  in  sterling  has  not  changed  since 
devaluation,  being  fixed  at  £38  per  long  ton,  and  the 
quantity  exported  has  been  fixed  in  various  trade  agree¬ 
ments.  Other  exports,  such  as  rubber  and  tin.  the  greater 
part  of  which  go  to  the  United  States,  might  have  slightly 
increased  after  devaluation,  as  in  the  case  of  Ceylon. 
Malaya  and  Indochina.  However,  the  increase  was  due 
not  so  much  to  devaluation  in  terms  of  the  dollar  as  to 
the  considerable  rise  in  prices  as  a  result  of  increased 
U.S.  stock-piling  and  other  factors  to  which  attention 
has  been  called  above.  On  the  whole,  as  rice  exports 
account  for  more  than  one  half  of  total  exports  from 
Thailand,  the  latter  vary  very  closely  with  rice  exports. 
The  sudden  Increase  in  December  1949  and  Februarv 
1950  was  mainly  due  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  new  trade 
agreements  which  had  been  concluded. 
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On  the  import  side,  revaluation  of  the  official  rate 
of  the  baht  also  had  little  effect,  due  not  so  much  to 
strict  import  control  as  to  the  financing  of  most  imports 
at  free  market  rates  of  exchange.  Even  trade  coriducted 
under  the  Thai-Japanese  trade  agreement  was  transacted 
at  a  rate  of  20  baht  to  one  dollar  which  was  very  close 
to  the  free  market  rate.  Import  control  in  Thailand  was 
confined  to  a  few  luxury  items,  and  there  was  no  dis¬ 
crimination  between  hard-currency  and  soft-currency 
sources,  because  of  the  relatively  comfortable  position  of 
its  balance  of  payments,  both  on  hard-currency  and  on 
other  accounts.  It  is  estimated  that  only  about  10  per 
cent  of  imports  from  the  United  States  were  affected  by 
import  controls  in  1949.  Imports  have  been  fairly  stable 
since  July  1949  (see  Chart  1).  and  devaluation  appears 
to  have  had  little  effect. 

Nevertheless,  the  appreciation  of  the  baht  in  relation 
to  sterling  and  the  lowering  of  the  official  rate  in  relation 
to  the  dollar  affected  the  profit  margin  of  the  Bank  of 
Thailand  in  buying  and  selling  foreign  exchange,  as  well 
as  the  baht  income  of  exporters.  Since  the  export  price 
of  rice  was  usually  quoted  in  sterling,  which  remained  at 
£38  per  long  ton  after  devaluation,  the  Bank  paid  expor¬ 
ters  5  baht  per  fl  less  than  before  the  appreciation.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  the  free  market  rate  of  storing  fell  after 
devaluation,  the  Bank  received  about  3  baht  less  from 
the  sale  of  sterling  in  the  free  market.  The  difference  of 
2  baht  per  £1  is  the  benefit  accruing  to  the  Government 
from  not  having  devalued  the  baht  to  the  same  extent  as 
sterling.  On  the  other  hand,  exporters  of  rice  are  re¬ 
ceiving  5  baht  less  per  £1  than  before,  i.e.  190  baht  per 
ton. 

Part  of  the  tin  and  rubber  was  exported  to  the 
United  States.  As  far  as  the  portion  of  foreign  exchange 
which  had  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Bank  of  Thailand  was 
concerned,  the  Bank  had  to  pay  2.5  baht  more  per  dollar 
after  devaluation.  As  the  free  market  rate  of  the  dollar 
only  rose  by  1  to  1.5  baht  per  dollar  after  devaluation,  the 
Bank  gets  a  little  less  on  the  sale  of  dollars  in  the  free 
market  than  before  devaluation.  However,  since  the 
amount  of  dollars  earned  from  the  export  of  tin  and 
rubber  which  has  to  be  surrendered  to  the  Bank  is  rela¬ 
tively  small,  the  loss  is  unimportant.  On  the  other  hand, 
exporters  of  tin  and  rubber  received  more  baht  per  dollar 
than  before.  Furthermore,  the  reduction  of  the  foreign 
exchange  to  be  surrendered  by  exporters  of  tin  from  50 
to  40  per  cent  toward  the  end  of  1949  reduced  the  Bank’s 
loss  and  increased  the  baht  income  of  the  tin  exporters. 

The  reduction  of  income  for  rice  exporters  had  de¬ 
flationary  effects  which  were,  however,  counteracted  by 
the  favourable  balance  of  trade.  Notes  in  circulation 


kept  increasing  and  the  cost  of  living  index  rose  ( 1948  = 
100)  after  devaluation  from  92  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1949  to  103  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950  (average  of 
April  and  May). 

THE  NON-DEVALUATION  OF 
THE  PAKISTAN  RUPEE 

Reasons  for  non-devaluation. 

Pakistan  was  the  only  sterling-area  country  in  the 
region  which  did  not  devalue  its  currency.  The  argu¬ 
ments  put  forward  against  devaluation  were  that,  since 
Pakistan  was  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  its  exports  was  inelastic.  If  it  devalued,  its 
dollar  earnings  from  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  skins  would 
decrease,  thus  wiping  out  its  favourable  balance.  For  an 
agricultural  country  seeking  to  develop  new  industries 
it  was  better  not  to  devalue,  so  that  producers'  goods 
might  be  obtained  without  increase  of  cost  from 
dollar  countries,  and  more  cheaply  from  the  Uni¬ 
ted  Kingdom.  Imports  of  consumer  goods  from 
the  sterling  area  wt)uld  also  be  cheaper,  and 
the  high  prices  prevailing  within  the  country,  especially 
in  East  Pakistan,  would  be  reduced.  It  was  also  felt  by 
the  Government  that  devaluation  was  not  needed  when 
the  balance  of  payments  was  favourable. 

Exchange  and  trade  deadlock  with  India. 

However,  as  Pakistan's  major  trade  j)artner.  India, 
devalued  its  currency,  difficulties  arose.  Pakistan  and 
India  had  very  close  economic  relations.  The  major  pro¬ 
ducts  of  Pakistan,  jute,  cotton,  hides  and  skins  were 
largely  exported  to  India,  as  Pakistan  had  very  few  manu¬ 
facturing  facilities.  On  the  other  hand,  India’s  cotton 
and  jute  mills,  especially  the  latter,  depended  greatly  on 
the  supply  of  raw  materials  from  Pakistan,  in  exchange 
for  which  India  exported  to  Pakistan  manufactured  goods, 
especially  cotton  piecegoods.  Thus,  during  1948  '49 
India  supplied  about  54  per  cent  of  Pakistan’s  imports 
and  purchased  62  per  cent  of  Pakistan’s  exports. 

After  devaluation  of  the  Indian  rupee.  Pakistan  fixed 
the  rate  of  exchange  at  Indian  Rs.l44  to  Pakistan  Rs.lOO, 
instead  of  1  to  1.  If  this  rate  was  accepted  by  India, 
then  imports  from  Pakistan  would  cost  more,  and  India’s 
industries,  especially  jute  and  cotton  textiles,  would  be 
handicapped.  The  Reserve  Bank  of  India  refused  to 
quote  any  exchange  rate  for  the  Pakistan  rupee,  arguing 
that,  according  to  the  Indo-Pakistan  Financial  Agree¬ 
ment.  the  two  rupees  were  to  remain  at  par.  Legitimate 
exchange  transactions  dwindled  away,  and  though  it  was 
not  possible  to  prevent  smuggling  of  goods  and  money 
across  the  long  land  frontier  between  the  two  countries 
the  volume  of  trade  moving  in  normal  channels  was  verv 
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TABLE  9 

Pakistan:  Sea-borne  Trade  in  Private  Merchandise  with  Countries  other  than  India 

(in  million  rupees) 

(Figures  are  for  twelve  months  beginning  July) 


Imports 

F,x|K)rts 

Balance 

1918/49 

1919/50 

1948/49  ^ 

1  1919/50  ' 

^  1948/49  I 

1949/50 

1 

Hard  currency  countries .  ’ 

146 

1 

278 

314 

232 

+  198 

—  16 

Sterling  &  other  soft  currency  countries 

730 

581 

4o9 

i 

652 

-272 

'  +  71 

Total 

i 

876 

1  859 

1 

803 

1 

.  881 

.  _ 

i  -f  2.) 

Source:  State  Bank  of  Pakistan  Report. 


seriously  reduced.  Meanwhile,  India  was  not  prepared 
to  pay  more  for  jute  and  cotton  by  accepting  the  new 
exchange  rate,  and  it  fixed  the  maximum  price  of  jute. 
Purchasers  were  required  to  buy  at  rates  fixed  by  the 
Indian  Jute  Mills’  Association,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  licensing  authority  for  mills  and  balers  alike,  and 
no  unlicensed  persons  were  allowed  to  import  jute,  the 
Open  General  Licence  for  the  import  of  jute  being  can¬ 
celled.  Pakistan  countered  by  fixing  a  minimum  price 
which,  at  the  new  parity  and  including  transport  and 
other  costs,  was  much  above  that  in  Calcutta.  It  also 
decided  on  a  system  of  jute  purchase  through  a  special 
commercial  bank,  controlled  freight  and  baling  charges, 
and  licensed  merchants  to  handle  the  trade.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Government  of  India  suspended  the  Open 
General  Licence  for  Pakistan  imports,  allowing  only 
imports  of  fish,  milk  and  milk  products,  poultry  and  fresh 
vegetables  without  licence.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Government  of  Pakistan  suspended  the  Open  General 
Licence  in  respect  of  mill-made  and  handloom  cloth, 
yarn,  groundnut  oil,  vanaspati,  tea,  cigarettes,  matches 
and  toilet  soaps  imported  from  India.  Thus  a  deadlock 
ensued. 

As  both  countries  were  levying  export  duties,  it  was 
hoped  in  certain  quarters  that  the  Government  of 
Pa^iistan  would  help  exporters  of  jute  and  cotton  to  India 
by  reducing  the  duties  of  Rs.  60  per  bale  on  cotton  and 
Rs.  20  per  bale  on  jute,  thus  diminishing  the  effect  of 
devaluation  in  raising  prices  to  Indian  importers,  while 
the  Government  of  India  would  help  exporters  of  manu¬ 
factured  jute  and  cotton  goods  to  maintain  their  competi¬ 
tive  position  by  reducing  export  duties.  But  Pakistan 
found  the  export  duties  too  important  a  part  of  its 
revenues,  and  India,  in  order  to  prevent  speculation  and 


also  to  ensure  that  the  Government  should  share  in  the 
higher  rupee-prices  of  goods  sold  to  dollar-area  countries, 
raised  export  duties  on  hessian  goods.  Indian  millers 
were  gravely  embarrassed  when  the  Pakistan  authorities 
held  up  in  transit  some  300,000  bales  of  jute  bought 
before  devaluation.  In  retaliation,  and  to  put  pressure 
upon  the  Pakistan  authorities,  the  Government  of  India 
banned  the  export  of  coal  to  East  Bengal,  threatening  a 
partial  paralysis  of  the  transport  system  in  that  country. 

Changes  in  prices  and  trade 

Level  and  balance  of  trade.  It  was  to  be  expected 
that  Pakistan’s  imports  from  India  and  other  countries 
which  had  devalued  would  increase  on  account  of  lower 
prices  in  terms  of  the  Pakistan  rupee,  and  its  exports  to 
these  countries  would  decrease  because  of  higher  prices 
in  terms  of  the  Indian  rupee  or  other  devalued  currencies. 
The  balance  of  trade  would  become  unfavourable  and 
the  terms  of  trade  more  favourable.  The  result,  so  far 
as  the  balance  of  trade  is  concerned,  was  just  the  opposite. 
As  shown  in  Chart  I,  Pakistan’s  sea-borne  trade  balance 
changed  from  unfavourable  to  favourable  from  December 
1949  onward.  Table  10  shows  also  that  the  overland 
trade  balance  with  India,  after  having  been  slightly  un¬ 
favourable  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949,  became  favour¬ 
able  from  the  first  quarter  of  1950.  Table  9  shows  also 
that  the  trade  balance  with  sterling  and  other  soft 
currency  countries,  from  being  unfavourable  in  1948/49, 
became  favourable  in  1949/50,  as  a  result  of  a  decrease 
in  imports  from  and  an  increase  in  exports  to  these 
countries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  trade  balance  with 
hard  currency  countries,  from  being  favourable  in 
1948/49,  became  unfavourable  in  1949/50,  as  a 
result  of  an  Increase  of  imports  from  and 
a  decrease  of  exports  to  these  countries.  Among  the 


TABLE  10 

Pakistan's  imports,  exports  and  balance  of  trade 
(Monthly  averages  in  million  rupees) 


Imports  Ex|K>rts  Balance 


Total* 

From  India 
by  land 

Total* 

To  India 
by  land 

Total* 

With  India 

1  by  land 

1918l> 

98.3 

25.3 

76.9 

70.8 

—21.1 

-1-45.5 

1919 

I 

131.5 

107.8 

—23.7 

II 

124.2 

33.9 

85.5 

32.3 

— ;18.7 

—  1.6 

III 

123.9 

29.4 

47.9 

50.1 

—76.0 

-(-20.7 

IV 

72.8 

19.4 

62.6 

13.9 

—10.2 

—  5.5 

19.j0 

1 

I 

66.8 

3.40 

90.6 

8.7 

-f23.8 

-1-  5.3 

II 

75.4 

9.06 

106 

23.4 

-I-.30.6 

-M1.3 

Sources:  I'.N.  Monthly  Bulletin  of  Statistics;  Monthly  abstract  of  Statistics 

Notes:  a  Excluding  trade  by  land  with  India  but  including  sea-borne  trade  with  India,  which  was  small  compared  with  trade  with  India  by 
land. 

b  Twelve  months  commencing  April  1948. 


reasons  underlying  the  deviation  from  the  theoretical 
pattern,  the  most  important  are  (1)  the  fall  in  Pakistan’s 
export  prices,  which  prevented  a  decrease  of  exports  to 
countries  which  devalued,  (2)  the  strict  control  of 
imports  from  soft  currency  countries,  including  India, 
imposed  after  the  devaluation  in  those  countries;  and  (3) 
the  abnormal  trade  situation  with  India.  As  price  indices 
of  imports  and  exports  are  not  available  for  Pakistan,  it 
is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  terms  of  trade.  However, 
judging  from  the  considerable  fall  in  export  prices,  the 
terms  of  trade  have  not  become  as  favourable  as  expected. 

Exports  and  export  prices.  Over-all  exports  stayed 
at  a  low  level  from  September  to  November  1949,*  mainly 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  regular  trade  with  India,  espe¬ 
cially  the  exportation  of  jute.  The  sudden  interruption 
of  demand  for  jute  resulted  in  a  sharp  fall  in  jute  prices 
in  late  September  which  continued  into  October.  In 
October,  the  Pakistan  Government  announced  the  est¬ 
ablishment  of  floor  prices  and  offered  to  buy  jute  which 
could  not  be  sold  at  those  prices.  The  prices  were  fixed 
at  about  25  per  cent  below  the  rnid-September  level  and 
still  left  the  cost  of  Pakistani  jute,  landed  at  Calcutta,  in 
terms  of  Indian  rupees,  well  above  the  official  .ceilings 
which  had  been  established  in  India  at  the  end  of 
September. 

Char*  II  shows  that  the  index  of  wholesale  prices  of 
jute  in  India  in  terms  of  pre-devaluation  Indian  rupees 

l.  Chart  I  shows  sea-borne  trade  only. 


(same  as  the  index  in  terms  of  U.S.  dollars)  had  fallen 
more  after  September  than  in  Pakistan.  The  value  of 
jute  imports  from  Pakistan  to  India  was  reduced  from 
Indian  Rs.  110  million  in  the  third  quarter  of  1949  to 
Rs.  33  million  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1949  and  Rs.  24 
million  in  the  first  quarter  of  1950. 

Since  Pakistan’s  announcement  of  floor  prices  at  the 
end  of  October,  wholesale  quotations  of  jute  at  baling 
centres  in  East  Bengal  have  shown  comparatively  little 
variation.  Top  qualities  have  commanded  a  certain 
premium,  but  prices  of  medium  and  low  quality  fibres 
have  generally  been  at  or  near  the  fixed  minimum  rates. 

Compared  with  the  price  in  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  (in  terms  of  dollars),  the  price  of 
jute  in  Pakistan  was  much  lower  after  September.  This 
had  the  same  effect  in  stimulating  exports  of  jute  as 
devaluation,  although  not  to  the  same  extent.  Jute  exports 
to  countries  other  than  India  increased  from  60,000  bales 
in  October  1949  to  187,000  bales  in  January  1950.  Jute 
exports  to  American  account  countries  increased  from 
1,000  bales  in  October  1949  to  47,000  bales  in  February 
1950. 

In  April  1950,  an  agreement  was  reached  between 
India  and  Pakistan,  providing  for  the  supply  of  4  million 
maunds  of  raw  jute  by  Pakistan  at  prices  ranging  from 
Indian  Rs.  28  to  Rs.  34  per  maund  for  delivery  at  Indian 
mills.  India  agreed  to  supply  20,000  tons  of  jute  manu¬ 
factures  and  various  other  commodities,  so  that  the  total 
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value  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  could  be 
balanced.  The  price  of  jute  thus  fixed  was  below  the 
maximum  price  of  Rs.  35  per  maund  fixed  by  India. 
India’s  imports  of  jute  from  Pakistan  consequently 
increased  from  Rs.  24  million  in  the  first  quarter  to  Rs.  51 
million  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950. 

(Cotton  was  another  item  whose  exj)ort  to  India  was 
at  a  standstill  after  India’s  devaluation.  The  price  of 
cotton  in  Pakistan  fell  gradually  to  about  80  per  cent  of 
the  September  price.  On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of 
cotton  in  the  United  States  rose  gradually  after  January 
1950  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  Egypt  rose  con¬ 
siderably  (see  Chart  lU.  The  competitive  power  of 
Pakistan  cotton  in  the  world  market  therefore  increased. 
The  same  happened  to  the  price  of  Pakistan  wheat,  which 
also  .fell,  although  slightly,  after  September  1949. 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  of  Pakistan  took  steps 
to  increase  trade  with  other  countries,  such  as  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  many  trade  agreements  with  European  coun¬ 
tries  and  the  promotion  of  trade  among  Muslim  countries 
etc.  As  a  result  of  the  downward  adjustment  of  export 
prices  and  direct  export  promotion  measures.  Pakistan’s 
exports  increased  considerably  in  December  1949  and 
again  after  March  1950.  The  increase  in  sea-borne 
exports  from  Pakistan,  and  the  low  level  of  exports  to 
India  by  land  (which  accounted  for  a  great  part  of  total 
exports  to  India),  are  shown  in  Table  10.  The  sudden 
increase  of  exports  to  India  during  the  second  quarter 
of  1950  was  due  to  the  new  trade  agreement  with  India. 

Imports.  As  in  most  other  countries,  changes  in 
imports  into  Pakistan  were  greatly  influenced  by  import 
control.  The  high  level  of  imports  and  the  large  import 
surplus  during  the  period  before  September  1949  was 
mainly  due  to  a  relaxation  of  import  controls  Avhich  had 
been  achieved  progressively  up  to  March  1949,  especially 
in  respect  of  the  sterling  area  and  other  soft  currency 
areas.  In  March  1949  there  were  25  items  requiring  an 
import  licence,  while  600  items  were  licence-free  so  far 
as  sterling  and  other  soft-currency  area  countries  were 
concerned.  A  year  earlier  more  than  .500  items  required 
individual  licences,  and  only  100  items  could  be  imported 
without  licence.  The  large  import  surplus  was  partly 
financed  through  sterling  balance  releases  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

After  September,  since  Pakistan  did  not  devalue, 
imports  from  the  sterling  area  and  other  countries  w’hich 
had  devalued  were  expected  to  increase.  Imports  from 
India,  however,  were  at  a  standstill,  owing  to  the  dispute 
over  the  exchange  rate.  Meanwhile,  immediately  after 
the  devaluation  in  September  1949.  the  Open  General 


Licence  for  imports  from  sterling  and  other  soft-currency 
areas  was  suspended.  Automatic  licencing  of  machinery, 
drugs,  medicines  and  selected  chemicals  from  the  hard- 
currency  area  was,  however,  allowed  to  continue.  The 
Government  announced  at  the  same  time  that  it  would 
make  available  to  traders  for  commercial  purposes  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  amount  of  foreign  exchange  as  the 
actual  expenditure  incurred  on  imports  during  the  period 
from  July  1948  to  June  1949.  Imports  after  September 
1949,  therefore,  were  considerably  reduced  and  remained 
at  a  low  level.  This  is  shown  in  Table  10. 

Like  the  direction  of  exports,  the  direction  of  imports 
also  changed.  Japan  and  other  countries  replaced  India 
as  major  suppliers  of  cotton  piecegoods,  while  India’s 
share  declined  from  Rs.  160  million  in  1948  '49  to  Rs.  55 
million  in  1949  ^50.  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  rose 
from  Rs.  47  million  to  Rs.  95  million,  and  that  of  Japan 
rose  from  Rs.  0.6  million  to  Rs.  66  million. 

In  the  April  trade  agreement  with  India.  Pakistan 
was  to  import  20,000  tons  of  jute  manufactures  from 
India  through  the  Jute  Board  of  the  Pakistan  Govern¬ 
ment.  In  addition,  imports  of  cotton  yarn  and  textiles, 
mustard  oil.  woollen  manufactures,  tobacco,  steel,  cement, 
wheels,  tvres.  etc.  through  normal  trade  channels  were  to 
be  facilitated.  All  these  imoorts  were  to  be  in  terms  of 
Indian  rupees,  financed  through  the  proceeds  from 
exports  of  raw  iute  from  Pakistan,  and  a  balance  was  to 
be  kept  between  imoorts  and  exports.  In  Mav  the  Govern¬ 
ment  also  decided  to  issue  licences  freelv  for  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  cotton  yam.  paper,  spare  parts  for  motorcars  and 
trucks,  etc.  from  the  American  Account  area,  to  be  valid 
for  shipment  uri  to  the  end  of  June.  As  a  result,  imports 
from  both  India  and  other  countries  increased  in  the 
second  quarter  of  19.50. 

Internal  effects  of  non-devaluation 

One  of  the  major  arguments  against  devaluation  was 
that  it  would  keen  down  the  cost  of  living,  esoeciallv  in 
East  Pakistan.  Deflationarv  tendencies  became  visible 
in  West  Pakistan  after  partition,  owing  to  restriction  in 
state  expenditure,  the  breakdown  of  banking  services  and 
contraction  of  credit,  and  a  consequent  fall  in  Internal 
prices.  In  addition,  the  heaw  inflow  of  imoorts  under 
the  Open  General  Licence  had  brought  dowm  prices  con- 
siderablv,  especially  of  cotton  manufactures.  Thus  the 
wholesale  price  index  in  Karachi  dropped  bv  about  8  per 
cent  from  November  1948  to  June  1949.  In  December' 
1949,  it  dropped  by  another  8  per  cent,  more  as  a  result 
of  developments  before  devaluation  than  because  of  the 
failure  to  devalue.  Since  then  no  price  index  statistics 


have  been  available,  in  East  Pakistan,  inflationary  ten¬ 
dencies  were  visible,  as  a  result  of  shortages  of  consumer 
goods  and  high  prices  of  export  products.  The  failure 
to  devalue  in  September  1949  reduced  the  price  of  jute, 
which  is  the  main  cash  crop.  The  wholesale  price  index 
(July  1949  —  100,1  of  seven  commodities,  including  jute, 
also  fell  from  106  in  September  1949  to  77  in  April  1950, 
rising  again  to  88  in  June.  As  the  supply  of  jute  is  in¬ 
elastic,  a  fall  in  price  means  a  fall  in  agricultural  incomes 
and  has  an  adverse  effect  on  jute  producers.  This,  in  turn, 
should  have  had  the  effect  of  reducing  demand  and  prices. 
However,  as  imports  were  kept  at  a  low  level  by  strict 
control,  the  supply  of  consumer  goods  was  reduced.  The 
favourable  trade  balance  would  also  be  inflationary, 
through  its  "multiplier”  effect  on  income.  On  balance, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  downward  movement 
in  the  cost  of  living  in  East  Pakistan.  The  improvement 
in  the  balance  of  trade  and  the  possible  rise  in  prices 
probably  made  it  po.ssible  and  necessary  to  relax  import 
control  once  more.  Thus,  a  substantial  change  has  been 
made  in  import  control  beginning  July  1950.  Important 
extensions  in  the  scope  «)f  Open  General  Licences  have 
been  ordered.  From  the  American  account  area  machi¬ 
nery  and  selected  chemicals  are  placed  on  the  O.G.L.  In 
the  case  of  Japan,  the  O.G.L.  will  cover  not  only  machi¬ 
nery  and  chemicals  but  also  cotton  yam  and 
cloth.  For  Switzerland,  machinery  comes  under 
the  O.G.L.  For  the  rest  of  the  world,  which 
includes  all  the  soft-currency  countries,  the  Argen¬ 
tine,  Belgium  atid  West  Germany,  important  additions 
have  been  made  to  the  items  which  can  be  imported  with¬ 
out  a  licence.  The  most  important  items  are  metals, 
chemicals,  drugs  and  medicines,  dyeing  and  tanning  subs¬ 
tances,  various  types  of  glass,  electrical  instruments  and 
appliances,  machinery,  mineral  oils,  paper,  etc. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

The  principal  points  in  the  above  analysis  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  — 

•  (I)  Of  the  countries  of  the  ECAFE  region  which 

we  have  considered  above,  all  except  Pakistan  and  Thai¬ 
land  followed  rather  passively  the  lead  taken  by  the 
United  Kingdom,  France  and  the  Netherlands  in  devalua¬ 
tion.  The  course  which  they  pursued  was  part  of  the 
over-all  readjustment  of  the  disequilibrium  between  the 
dollar  area  and  the  sterling  and  other  soft-currency  areas. 

(2)  In  India  the  balance  of  trade,  which  was  un- 
favouratfle  before  devaluation,  became  favourable  after 
devaluation,  but  the  terms  of  trade  continued  to  be  un¬ 
favourable.  After  April  1950,  the  balance  of  trade  again 


became  unfavourable.  The  favourable  balance  of  trade 
was  achieved  by  a  low  level  of  imports  and  an  increase  in 
exports.  Tha  low  level  of  imports  was  due  more  to  a 
tightening  of  import  controls  than  to  devaluation.  On 
the  other  hand  devaluation,  by  lowering  export  prices  in 
terms  of  dollars,  helped  India  to  increase  its  exports.  But 
the  future  expansion  of  exports  depends  on  the  availa¬ 
bility  of  an  exportable  surplus  and  therefore  on  an  ex¬ 
pansion  of  production.  The  revival  and  improvement  of 
trade  with  Pakistan  is  especially  important  for  the  jute 
and  cotton  industries. 

(3)  In  Ceylon,  Malaya  and  Indonesia  devaluation, 
by  raising  the  local  prices  of  export  commodities  in  the 
initial  period,  helped  the  recovery  of  production  and 
employment.  The  subsequent  rise  of  export  prices  was 
mainly  due  to  the  improvement  of  business  conditions  in 
the  United  States  and  stock-piling  by  the  United  States 
Government,  as  well  as  increased  purchases  of  rubber, 
tin  and  other  commodities  by  other  countries.  The  con¬ 
siderable  rise  in  export  prices  contributed  greatly  to  the 
restoration  of  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  in  these  three 
countries.  After  the  second  devaluation  which  took  place 
in  Indonesia  in  March  1950  the  balance  of  trade  became 
still  more  favourable.  Future  exchange  equilibrium  and 
internal  prosperity  depend  on  the  maintenance  of  pro¬ 
fitable  and  stable  prices  for  the  principal  export  commo¬ 
dities. 

(4f  Thailand  had  approximately  achieved  both 
internal  stability  and  exchange  equilibrium  at  the  free 
market  rate  of  exchange.  The  revaluation  of  the  oliicial 
rate  of  exchange  had  little  effect  on  its  import  and  export 
prices  and  trade.  Unlike  Thailand,  Indochina  has  con¬ 
tinued  since  1947  to  have  an  unfavourable  balance  of 
trade  which  has  been  financed  by  French  and  EGA  aid. 
Devaluation  in  relation  to  the  dollar  has  had  little  effect 
in  restoring  exchange  equilibrium,  since  in  addition  to 
the  decline  in  production  and  exports  due  to  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  internal  disturbances,  the  currency  has  been 
also  over-valued  in  relation  to  the  franc. 

(  5)  Devaluation  also  has  had  little  effect  on  prices 
and  trade  in  Burma,  since  its  trade  with  the  dollar  area 
is  limited.  However,  if  Burma  had  not  devalued,  there 
would  have  been  adverse  effects  on  its  trade,  because  the 
major  portion  of  Burma’s  trade  is  with  other  sterling- 
area  countries.  Some  evidence  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  situation  which  arose  in  Pakistan  as  a  result  of  its 
failure  to  devalue.  After  September  1949,  Pakistan  ex¬ 
perienced  a  deflationary  adjustment  of  export  prices  and 
income  to  the  new  exchange  rates  of  countries  which  had 
devalued,  especially  India. 
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(6)  Import  control  has  played  a  major  role  in 
maintaining  the  trade  balance  or  reducing  the  unfavoura¬ 
ble  trade  balance  in  the  post-war  period.  It  has  prevented 
the  adjustment  of  domestic  prices  and  income  through 
the  mechanism  of  the  exchange  standard  w'hich  exists  in 
almost  all  countries  dealt  with  in  this  article.  After  de¬ 
valuation,  control  over  imports  from  sterling  and  other 
soft-currency  areas  was  relaxed  in  most  countries.  This, 
coupled  with  the  increased  dollar  earnings  of  the  sterling 


area  countries,  has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of 
the  sterling-area  dollar  reserve.  On  the  other  hand,  im¬ 
port  control  with  respect  to  dollar  areas  has  been  only 
slightly  relaxed.  This  seems  to  show  that  even  after  de¬ 
valuation  there  still  exists  a  disequilibrium  which  is  more 
or  less  “fundamental”  between  this  region  and  the  dollar 
area,  as  well  as  between  the  dollar  area  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  taken  as  a  whole. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY  IN  ASIA 

AND  THE  FAR  EAST* 


The  International  Union  of  Travel  Organizations  at 
its  Sixteenth  General  Assembly  in  Dublin  last  month 
sanctioned  the  creation  of  a  Regional  Travel  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East.  This  action  is  consonant  with  a 
recommendation  made  a  year  ago  by  the  Economic  Com¬ 
mission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  urging  that  lUOTO 
establish  a  regional  office  in  this  area.  This  is  the 
sixth  regional  travel  commission  to  be  created  by  lUOTO. 
It  marks  an  appreciable  advance  in  recognizing  the  im¬ 
portance  of  tourist  travel  to  Asia.  lUOTO.  composed  of 
forty  members  representing  six  continents,  enjoys  a  con¬ 
sultative  status  with  the  United  Nations.  It  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  with  the  task  of  following  international  develop¬ 
ments  in  the  field  of  travel.  It  is  therefore  timely  to  re¬ 
view  what  the  development  of  the  tourist  industry  can 
mean  to  Asian  countries. 

Si fini ficance  and  Scope  of  the  Industry. 

The  tourist  industry  brings  in  foreign  exchange  and 
contributes  towards  strengthening  the  financial  j)osition 
of  the  countries  receiving  the  tourists.  As  a  large  portion 
of  tourist  expenditure  is  for  living  ex|)enses  and  services 
in  which  there  is  a  very  high  element  of  wage  laboui 
required,  it  benefits  employment.  In  this  region  parti¬ 
cularly.  the  purchase  of  souvenirs  is  a  large  factor  in  the 
total  of  tourists'  expenses.  The  souvenirs  most  sought 
after  are  those  peculiar  to  the  country,  and  this  benefits 
the  national  handicraft  industries  and  so  provides 
employment. 

It  may  be  emphasized  that  the  tourist  industry 
stimulates  and  assists  in  the  promotion  of  foreign  capital 
investments.  It  has  also  the  further  advantage  of  earning 
foreign  exchange  without  a  corresponding  export  of 
goods,  as  the  industry  has  as  its  basis  the  attractions  of 
natural  scenery  and  national  culture,  which  together  pro¬ 
vide  a  fascination  for  the  foreign  visitor.  These  basic 
attractions  do  not  diminish  with  their  employment  and 
remain  within  the  country  in  perpetuity.  An  important 
factor  to  be  considered  in  this  connection  is  that  the 
tourist  traffic  which  is  attracted  because  of  the  beauty  of 
scenery  and  natural  features  will  include  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  business  men  who  will  record  impressions  in 
matters  of  trading  conditions.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
conventional  trade  can  benefit  from  the  knowledge  gained 
by  traders  whose  original  purpose  was  solely  sight-seeing. 

1.  The  Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  has  since 
April,  1949  actively  fostered  the  encouragement  of  international 
tourist  travel  to  the  region,  and  urged  upon  its  governments  to 
facilitate  travel  in  every  possible  way.  This  article  was  prepared 
in  the  Trade  Promotion  Division. 


The  value  of  the  industry  is  not  solely  economic. 
The  movement  of  people  between  nations  fosters  the 
mutual  regard  and  greater  understanding  which  is  so 
essential  if  the  objectives  of  world  peace  and  prosperity 
are  to  be  achieved. 

The  international  character  of  the  tourist  traffic  was 
given  prominence  by  the  League  of  Nations  Economic 
Committee  in  a  survey  of  tourist  traffic  in  1936.  The 
Committee  pointed  out  that  the  econot|iic  wealth  of  any 
nation  has  a  direct  bearing  on  those  other  nations  with 
which  it  trades.  When  a  country  receives  more  foreign 
exchange  through  development  in  the  tourist  industry, 
its  importati«)ns  of  goods  from  other  countries  can  be 
increased. 

The  regional  character  of  the  tourist  mdustry  is  also 
an  important  aspect.  National  tourist  development  in  a 
particular  country  inevitably  benefits  its  neighbours. 
Most  tourists  who  come  to  the  ECAFE  region  from  the 
United  States  or  Europe  dt)  not  come  to  see  one  country 
only.  If  a  lengthy  trans-occanic  voyage  is  undertaken, 
they  want  to  see  as  many  countries  in  the  region  as 
possible  before  returning. 

The  definition  of  a  “tourist"  varies  as  between 
countries,  and  this  necessarily  has  a  bearing  on  what  con¬ 
stitutes  the  tourist  industry.  The  Study  Commission  of 
the  International  Union  of  Official  Travel  Organisations 
on  international  statistics  has  accepted  the  definition 
which  was  adopted  by  the  League  of  Nations  in  1937:  — 

“To  secure  the  comparability  of  international 
tourist  statistics,  the  term  “tourist"  shall,  in  principle, 
be  interpreted  to  mean  any  person  travelling  for  a 
period  of  twenty-four  hours  or  more  in  a  country 
other  than  that  in  which  he  usually  resides. 

The  following  are  to  be  regarded  as  tourists: 

1.  Persons  travelling  for  pleasure,  for  domestic 
reasons,  for  health,  etc. 

2.  Persons  travelling  to  meetings,  or  in  a  re¬ 
presentative  capacity  of  any  kind  (scientific,  admini¬ 
strative,  diplomatic,  religious,  athletic,  etc.) 

3.  Visitors  travelling  for  business  purposes. 

4.  Visitors  arriving  in  the  course  of  a  sea 
cruise,  even  when  they  stay  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  The  latter  should  be  reckoned  as  a  separate 
group,  disregarding,  if  necessary,  their  usual  place 
of  residence. 


The  following  are  not  to  be  regarded  as 
tourists:  — 

1.  Persons  arriving,  with  or  without  a  con¬ 
tract,  to  take  up  an  occupation  or  engaged  in  any 
business  activity  in  the  country. 

2.  Other  persons  coming  to  establish  a  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  country. 

3.  Students  and  young  persons  in  boarding 
establishments  or  schools. 

4.  Residents  in  a  frontier  zone  and  persons 
domiciled  in  one  country  and  working  in  an  ad¬ 
joining  country. 

5.  Travellers  passing  through  a  country  with¬ 
out  stopping,  even  if  the  journey  takes  more  than 
twenty-four  hours.” 

The  important  point  in  the  above  definition  is  that 
it  includes  visitors  travelling  for  business  purposes,  and 
it  is  on  this  point  that  there  is  the  greatest  diversity  of 
opinion.  A  reason  for  including  business  men  is  that 
many  persons  travel  with  the  dual  purpose  of  business 
and  pleasure.  Any  attempt  to  exclude  business  men  from 
the  definition  would  lead  to  a  difficult  problem  in  ensur¬ 
ing  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  concerned. 

The  importance  to  trade  development  of  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  information  gained  by  tourists  in  their  travels 
has  already  been  pointed  out.  The  foreign  currency  ex¬ 
pended  by  business  men  is  just  as  important  as  that  spent 
in  the  country  by  the  purely  vacationist  type  of  tourists. 
There  is  no  fundamental  reason  why  business  men  should 
not  be  included  in  the  tourist  category  when  on  tempor¬ 
ary  visits.  It  is  a  different  matter  if  they  engage  in  busi¬ 
ness  other  than  of  the  conference  or  inspection  character 
— more  active  participation  would  exclude  them  from  the 
tourist  category. 

There  is  a  definite  link  between  the  development  of 
internal  travel  by  residents  of  a  country  and  that  by 
arrivals  from  overseas. 

« 

In  New  Zealand.  Australia  and  Japan,  the  level  of 
facilities  and  standard  of  amenities  for  foreign  tourists 
exceeds  that  of  countries  in  the  ECAFE  region.  This  is 
aided  by  a  substantial  amount  of  tourjsm  by  persons 
already  in  the  country.  It  vould  be  quite  uneconomic 
to  maintain  this  level  of  amenities  if  these  countries  were 
dependent  solely  on  overseas  tourists.  Hotels  and  trans¬ 
portation  amenities  assured  of  an  even  flow  of  business 
throughout  the  year  obtain  financial  results  which  will  be 
reflected  in  the  standard  of  service  given.  Where  the 
traffic  is  seasonal  there  is  an  even  greater  need  for  volume 
during  the  restricted  period  being  made  available. 


This  aspect  is  of  greater  importance  during  the  early 
stages  of  development  of  the  tourist  industry.  Organisa¬ 
tions  then  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  instituting  a 
standard  of  amenities  suitable  for  foreign  tourists,  al¬ 
though  the  volume  of  arrivals  from  overseas  has  not 
reached  a  level  which  might  enable  their  maintenance 
without  serious  financial  losses. 

In  the  ECAFE  region  there  are  some  countries 
(India,  Pakistan,  Indonesia,  etc.)  where  the  changed 
political  situation  has  resulted  in  a  great  reduction  in 
the  number  of  European  residents  who  used  to  form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  internal  tourist  traffic.  As  a 
result,  hotels  and  amenities  at  hill  stations  and  other  re¬ 
sorts  are  now  less  able  to  maintain  standards  suitable  to 
foreign  tourists.  Nevertheless,  among  the  large  popula¬ 
tions  of  countries  in  this  region  there  is  a  sufficient  pro¬ 
portion  of  nationals  with  the  financial  means  to  replace 
this  loss  in  numbers  of  European  local  tourists.  Active 
steps  must  be  taken,  however,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
these  amenities  by  such  nationals.  Considerable  numbers 
of  them  have  used  European  style  hotels  in  the  past  and 
the  proportion  can  be  increased.  Since  such  encourage¬ 
ment  has  the  effect  of  maintaining  employment  and  the 
standard  of  living,  it  is  an  economic  advantage  in  itself. 

Development  of  the  Industry. 

The  value  of  the  tourist  industry  has  been  realized 
by  some  countries  of  the  region  for  many  years  while 
others  have  taken  little  action  to  develop  this  industry. 

In  Japan,  the  Japan  Travel  Bureau  was  founded  in 
1912  as  a  non-profit  organization  maintained  by  contri¬ 
butions  from  railway,  steamship  and  automobile  com¬ 
panies,  city  and  town  offices.  Chambers  of  Commerce, 
hotels  and  other  concerns  connected  with  the  travel  busi¬ 
ness.  The  Tourist  Division  of  the  Ministry  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  now  the  chief  governmental  agency  and  the  Japan 
Travel  Bureau  is  again  in  full  operation. 

Statistics  of  the  Japanese  tourist  industry  show  that 
tourist  arrivals  doubled  from  4,367  in  1948  to  8,889  in 
1949.  The  U.S.  dollar  revenue  in  1949  is  estimated  at 
$3,500,(XK),  including  expenditure  by  business  men  and 
Occupation  personnel.  Of  this  sum,  the  amount  from 
tourists  is  shown  at  $750,000  ($250,000  in  tour  fares  and 
$5(X),(X)0  from  entertainment  and  souvenir  expenditure). 
It  is  particularly  interesting  to  note  the  high  proportion 
attributed  to  entertainment  and  souvenir  expenditure. 
This  might  be  expected  also  in  other  countries  where 
there  exists  a  major  development  of  national  handicrafts. 

In  Japan,  the  tourist  industry  is  widely  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  important  to  the  national  economy.  The  Japan 
Travel  Bureau  produces  a  wide  range  of  attractive  tourist 


literature  and  maiiitaitis  travel  oftices  where  tourists  can 
obtain  full  information  and  purchase  tickets  for  all  forms 
of  travel.  There  are  several  tourist  associations  formed 
to  assist  in  advancing  the  claims  of  local  resorts,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  tourist  association  of  hotel  interests  and  another 
one  for  tourist  guides. 

(Conditions  in  Japan  at  the  present  time  provide  good 
touring  facilities  for  meeting  the  existing  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness.  Rail  and  road  travel  is  of  a  good  standard  and 
hotels  provide  excellent  accommodation  for  the  bulk  of 
the  traffic.  These  accommodati»)ns  are  not  of  the  luxury 
class,  but  concentrate  upon  sup|)lying  good  food  and 
maintain  high  standards  of  cleanliness  and  hygiene.  A< 
more  hotels  are  released  by  the  Occupation  authorities, 
tlie  expected  increase  in  tourist  arrivals  from  overseas 
will  find  adequate  hotel  space. 

In  the  Philippines,  there  has  i\ot  been  any  consider¬ 
able  progress  in  tourist  development  projects  since  the 
war.  In  pre-war  years  there  was  a  Philip|)ines  Tourist 
Bureau.  Legislation  is  now  at  a  final  stage  for  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  this  government  office.  In  the  mean¬ 
time.  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Industry  has 
been  performing  certain  tourist  functions. 

The  political  trouble  in  the  Philij)pines.  which  tends 
to  be  exaggerated,  is  a  deterrent  to  longer  distance  road 
touring.  There  are.  however,  many  interesting  tourist 
attractions  which  can  be  visited  under  present  conditions. 
An  excellent  system  of  internal  air  services  is  maintained. 
This,  and  sea  transport  between  the  islands,  provide  two 
most  attractive  means  whereby  tourists  may  travel  within 
the  country.  Hotel  accommodation  at  Manila  and  Baguio 
is  of  good  standard,  although  very  expensive  when  com¬ 
pared  with  similar  hotels  in  the  region. 

In  a  region  where  government  regulations  affecting 
the  entry  and  exit  of  tourists  are  complicated  and  time- 
consuming.  those  of  the  Philippines  j)robably  stand  most 
in  need  of  revision  in  the  interest  of  tourist  promotion. 

In  Thailand,  the  country  today  is  in  a  unique  posi¬ 
tion  to  benefit  from  the  tourist  traffic  through  its  situa¬ 
tion  on  international  air  routes  and  possession  of  many 
unusual  tourist  attractions. 

The  government  tourist  promotion  bureau  in 
Bangkok  was  established  as  early  as  1937.  It  is  becoming 
more  active  in  tourist  expansion  activities,  but  has  lacked 
the  means  for  real  progress  to  be  made.  The  bureau  is 
now  undergoing  re-organization,  and  a  sum  of  baht  3 
million  requested  from  the  Cabinet  for  this  purpose  was 
recently  approved. 

Hotel  accommodation  in  Bangkok  under  normal 
conditions  is  in  short  supply.  The  standard  of  the  hotels 
is  fair  and  charges  reasonable  for  the  service  and  accom¬ 


modation.  riiere  could  be  an  improved  standard  with 
advantage  to  the  industry,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
super-luxury  hotels  are  essential.  A  hotel  company  com¬ 
posed  of  Thai  government  and  American  air  line  interests 
was  recently  formed  and  is  proceeding  with  plans  for  a 
new  modern  hotel.  Outside  Bangkok,  there  is  a  great 
shortage  of  suitable  tourist  accommodation  to  enable  ex- 
|)ansion  of  tourist  travel  to  the  interior.  It  is  apparent, 
though,  that  such  travel  would  enable  a  greatly  increaseil 
expenditure  per  individual  tourist,  with  consetjuent  bene¬ 
fit  to  tlie  industry.  A  great  need  also  exists  for  improved 
roads  to  enable  tourists  to  make  more  use  of  motor  trans- 
]>ort  in  travel  to  interior  regions. 

In  Indonesia,  the  Ministry  of  Transport  has  been 
given  certain  responsibilities  in  the  matter  of  tourist  pro¬ 
motion.  but  otherwise  there  is  no  organization  covering 
the  whole  industry.  At  Jogjakarta  there  is  a  State  Hotel 
and  Tourism  Organization.  Although  the  general  posi¬ 
tion  is  such  as  to  discourage  widespread  tourist  activity, 
there  are  appreciable  numbers  visiting  Bali.  Bandung  and 
Jogjakarta.  There  is  a  great  shortage  of  hotel  accom¬ 
modation  at  Djakarta,  which  is  the  main  sea  and  air  port 
for  tourist  arrivals. 

In  the  pre-war  period,  the  tourist  attractions  of 
Indonesia  were  widely  acktiow  ledged  and  the  traffic 
reaclietl  considerable  volume.  There  is  no  reason  why 
this  tourist  traffic  cannot  again  be  established  and 
augmented. 

In  Singapore,  consciousness  is  growitig  of  the  value 
of  increasing  the  volume  of  tourist  arrivals.  The  Colony 
is  in  a  favourable  position  geographically  for  tourist 
traffic  and  has  much  to  offer  the  western  tourist  in  a 
relatively  small  space.  Hotels,  roads  and  transportation 
are  good.  There  is  a  great  need  for  tourist  publicity. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  newly  formed  Malayan  T/avel 
Association  to  remedy  this  position  and  to  undertake 
other  work  which  should  result  in  both  increased  tourist 
arrivals  and  in  a  longer  period  being  sjjent  in  Singapore 
by  individual  tourists.  When  conditions  are  more  appro- 
|)riate.  the  organization  can  be  readily  extended  to  the 
Federation  of  Malaya  which  in  cities  like  Penang  and 
Kuala  Lumpur  has  much  to  interest  tourists. 

In  Indochina,  the  Angkor  Wat  ruins  in  Cambt)dia 
are  world  famous.  Regular  air  services  operate  from 
Saigon  to  Phnom-penh  connecting  witli  a  motor  bus 
service  to  Angkor  where  there  is  good  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Special  air  excursions  frequently  operate  from 
Bangkok.  .-Vn  acute  shortage  of  hotel  accommodation  in 
Saigon  and  Haiphong,  however,  makes  it  difficult  to  in¬ 
crease  tourist  traffic  at  present  to  Dalat  ami  Baie  d’Along 
in  Northern  Viet-Nam. 


The  Ofiice  de  Tourisme  et  Expositions  of  the 
Economic  Department  of  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  France  was  dissolved  on  1  January  1950,  pur¬ 
suant  to  agreements  concluded  between  France  and  the 
Associated  States  of  Indochina.  Its  activities  during 
1946-1949  were  directed  primarily  to  the  rehabilitation 
of  hotel  establishments.  Airline  networks  were  extended 
and  most  centres  of  touring  or  hunting  interest  can  be 
reached  within  a  few  hours. 

New  tourist  organizations  for  the  Associated  States 
of  Cambodia,  Laos  and  Viet-Nam  are  not  yet  in  opera¬ 
tion. 

In  Ceylon,  the  Government  Tourist  Bureau  has  been 
active  (apart  from  the  war  years)  from  1937.  It  is  now 
a  sub-department  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Con¬ 
siderable  tourist  development  work  has  been  carried  out 
and  attractive  publicity  material  distributed.  Ceylon  has 
the  advantage  of  being  on  certain  important  steamer 
routes  as  well  as  having  good  international  air  connec¬ 
tions.  Inland  roads  are  good  and  motoring  is  a  popular 
means  of  transport  for  tourists.  The  national  railways 
are  also  catering  to  tourists  by  use  of  special  coaches  and 
by  improving  the  standards  of  equipment.  In  Colombo, 
hotel  accommodation  is  somewhat  short  in  supj)ly,  al¬ 
though  tlie  standard  of  the  leading  hotels  is  quite  good. 
Outside  Colombo,  the  accommodation  position  is  not  so 
favourable  for  development  of  the  traffic — resthouses 
provide  a  restricted  amount  of  inexpensive  accommoda¬ 
tion.  If  the  inland  touring  is  to  become  a  major  factor 
in  development  of  the  industry,  its  accommodation 
standard  needs  to  be  raised. 

In  India,  a  tourist  division  has  been  established  in 
the  Ministry  of  Transport.  Tourist  publicity  material  is 
being  produced  and  distributed;  factors  tending  to 
retard  the  inflow  of  tourists  are  being  examined  and 
remedies  sought. 

In  India  there  is  a  shortage  of  suitable  hotels  not 
only  at  tourist  resorts,  but  also  in  certain  of  the  main 
cities  during  the  tourist  season.  Owing  to  long  distances 
between  cities  and  tourist  resorts,  road  travel  is  not 
generally  suitable  for  tourists  as  a  principal  means  of 
transport.  There  are  excellent  air  services  and  the  rail¬ 
ways  have  some  good  tourist  coach  accommodation  which 
is  being  rapidly  increased  to  meet  the  demands.  A  feature 
of  these  tourist  coaches  is  their  use  by  tourists  to  sub¬ 
stitute  for  hotel  accommodation.  This  allows  areas  to  be 
visited  which  the  lack  of  hotels  would  otherw  ise  preclude 
from  inclusion  in  itineraries. 

India  has  already  established  regional  tourist  infor¬ 
mation  offices  at  Bombay,  New  Delhi  and  Madras  and  an 
office  at  Calcutta  is  also  to  be  opened. 


The  restriction  upon  the  sale  of  alcoholic  liquor  in 
certain  parts  of  India  causes  some  complaint  from 
tourists,  but  the  effect  upon  the  hotel  industry  is  even 
more  important.  Most  hotels  apparently  rely  to  a  major 
degree  upon  the  prohts  available  from  liquor  sales.  The 
standard  of  accommodation  and  service  may  deteriorate 
unless  the  loss  in  income  can  be  offset  by  some  other 
means. 

In  Kashmir,  outstanding  tourist  attractions  are  pro¬ 
vided.  During  the  period  of  political  uncertainty,  the 
traffic  has  suffered  considerably.  The  reduction  in 
European  residents  of  India  and  Pakistan  will  mean  a 
greater  reliance  upon  overseas  traffic  and  from  amongst 
the  nationals  of  India  and  Pakistan.  The  access  to  the 
main  tourist  centre  at  Srinagar  is  at  present  maiidy  by 
air  service  from  Delhi,  although  there  is  one  road  pass 
available  from  that  direction.  When  the  political  situa¬ 
tion  enables  the  more  convenient  motor  routes  from 
Pakistan  to  be  used  by  tourists  visiting  the  Srinagar  area 
there  should  be  a  major  recovery  in  the  tourist  business 
upon  which  this  State  so  much  depends.  Hotel  accom¬ 
modation  at  Srinagar  requires  improvement.  That  is  also 
the  case  in  neighbouring  resorts  reached  from  Srinagar. 

In  Pakistan,  a  Tourist  Division  of  tlie  Railways 
Department  has  recently  been  established.  It  is  intendetl 
that  a  tourist  information  service  be  instituted,  that 
tourist  advertising  material  be  produced  for  overseas  dis¬ 
tribution  and  that  the  development  of  the  industry  general¬ 
ly  be  undertaken.  In  competing  for  tourist  traffic  Pakistan 
is  at  some  disadvantage  when  compared  with  neighbour¬ 
ing  India,  because  the  official  rate  of  exchange  is  fixed 
by  Pakistan  at  approximately  3.3  rupees  as  against  4.76 
rupees  in  India  to  the  United  States  dollar.  The  cliarges  for 
hotel  accommodation  and  other  tourist  requirements  in 
terms  of  rupees  is  not  correspondingly  less  than  in  India. 
The  result  is  that  Pakistan  charges  to  tourists  require  in 
general  40  per  cent  greater  outlay  of  dollar  or  other 
foreign  currency  for  the  same  service. 

The  distances  between  main  tourist  attractions  do 
not  render  motor  transport  suitable  for  main  travelling. 
The  railway  services  are  well  organized.  There  are  good 
tourist  saloon  coaches  as  well  as  air-conditioned  compart¬ 
ments,  as  in  the  case  of  India.  These  saloon  coaches  may¬ 
be  engaged  for  specific  periods  and  in  this  manner  be 
used  both  for  transportation  and  in  place  of  hotel  accom¬ 
modation. 

The  shortage  of  hotel  accommodation  is  perhaps 
the  major  j)roblem  facing  tourist  development  in 
Pakistan. 
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The  (luestion  of  tourist  travel  promotion  in  the 
ECAFE  region  must  not  be  left  without  reference  to  the 
magnificent  tourist  attractions  in  China.  With  the  tourist 
advantages  which  tlie  country  enjoys  this  industry  may 
receive  the  attention  of  its  Government  as  soon  as  general 
conditions  are  suitable.  Reports  received  indicate  that 
railway  services  are  good  but  that  hotels  in  the  main 
cities  may  require  adjustment  to  be  in  a  position  to  cater 
to  foreign  tourist  traffic  as  in  former  years.  The  air 
services  between  the  main  cities,  resumed  on  1  August. 
1950.  are  reported  to  have  been  partly  suspended  owing 
to  lack  of  traffic.  The  China  Travel  Service  still  operates 
some  branches  on  the  mainland  of  China.  This  com¬ 
mercially  owned  enterprise  has  done  magnificent  work 
in  the  interests  of  travel  promotion  in  jiast  years.  Given 
suitable  conditions  travel  organizations,  like  the  China 
Travel  Service,  might  take  a  major  part  in  the  rehabili- 
tation  of  hotel  and  other  facilities  for  travellers  in  China. 

Hong  Kong,  although  mainly  a  trading  entrepot,  also 
attracts  a  considerable  number  of  foreign  tourists  because 
of  its  central  location  and  the  availability  of  modern 
conveniences.  To  most  tourists  it  has  served  as  a 
gateway  to  the  Chinese  mainland. 

In  respect  of  almost  all  countries  of  the  region,  there 
are  regulations  affecting  tourists  which  are  a  most 
definite  retarding  factor  in  the  development  of  incoming 
tourist  trade.  These  formalities  are  annoying  and  time- 
consuming.  In  the  course  of  a  brief  visit,  it  is  possible 
for  a  tourist  to  find  that  half  his  time  available  must  be 
spent  waiting  in  customs  and  immigration  offices.  It  is 
particularly  annoying  to  tourists  in  some  countries  to  be 
referred  to  city  offices  of  such  departments  for  entry  or 
exit  formalities.  Such  offices  are  not  always  easy  to 
locate  and  the  hours  for  business  vary  in  different 
countries. 

Officials  employed  by  authorities  dealing  with 
tourists  are  almost  invariably  courteous,  but  their 
instructions  do  not  appear  to  emphasize  that  the  obvious 
tourist  should  be  treated  leniently  in  the  application  of 
regulations.  The  Government  of  India  has  made  a  move 
in  the  right  direction  by  the  issue  of  tourist  introduction 
cards  which  are  to  be  available  to  bona  fide  tourists  as 
a  means  of  identifying  them  as  such  visitors.  On  presen¬ 
tation  of  these  cards,  it  is  intended  that  tourists  will 
receive  jireferred  treatment  within  the  scope  of  regu¬ 
lations.  It  is  the  intention  also  that  tourist  card  holders 
receive  special  consideration  from  hotels  and  other  orga¬ 
nizations  connected  with  the  travel  business. 

In  many  .Asian  tourist  cities  there  is  a  problem 
created  by  the  annoyance  to  tourists  from  beggars  and 
hawkers.  Taxi  operators,  rickshaw  and  tricycle  cab 


o|}erators  are  difficult  to  control  and  tourists  are  over¬ 
charged  and  subject  to  annoyance.  Tourist  guides  are 
not  subject  to  any  licensing  system  and  the  visitor  has 
no  guarantee  of  their  ability  or  character.  Arrangement' 
are  usually  made  between  guides  and  vendors  of  souve¬ 
nirs  so  that  the  visitor  does  not  always  receive  fair 
treatment. 

These  factors  reduce  the  number  of  travellers  who 
return  home  as  satisfied  tourists;  satisfied  tourists  are 
the  best  possible  advertisement  for  any  country. 

Suggested  measures  for  further  development. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  national 
tourist  promotion  in  the  AFE  region  is  for  the  most  part 
in  its  initial  stages  of  development.  Japan  is  well 
advanced,  but  in  all  other  countries  much  remains  to 
be  done. 

In  each  country  there  should  be  an  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  government  and  commercial  rejiresentatives  of 
departments  and  interests  dealing  with  the  travelling 
public.  This  committee  would  ensure  liaison  between 
the  major  components  of  the  industry,  thus  making  their 
practical  knowledge  available  to  the  Government. 

There  must  be  a  Tourist  Bureau  to  assist  travellers: 
to  carry  out  the  policy  of  the  Government;  to  issue 
tourist  publicity  material,  and  to  implement  programmes 
of  development  and  preservation  of  tourist  attractions. 

Each  country  needs  efficient  tour  planning  and  selling 
organizations.  There  must  be  coinmercial  agents 
concentrating  on  internal  travel  promotion;  or  in  their 
absence  Governments  will  have  to  o|)erate  such  travel 
bureaux.  This  is  the  practice,  for  instance,  in  New 
Zealand.  Australia  and  japan.  Such  offices  must  not 
compete  with  commercial  travel  agencies  by  engaging  in 
the  business  of  arranging  outgoing  international  travel. 
They  must  cooperate  with  such  commercial  travel 
agencies  in  encouraging  them  to  promote  incoming 
traffic. 

The  government  travel  agency  should  take  a  leading 
part  in  developing  travel  by  its  own  nationals  within  the 
country.  Low  cost  touring  should  be  encouraged  so  as 
to  cater  also  to  lower  income  groups. 

Every  encouragement  must  be  given  to  private 
capital  to  invest  in  hotels  and  in  other  improvements  to 
tourist  amenities.  Practical  assistance  in  the  wav  of 
finance  on  easy  term.s.  waiver  of  customs  duty  and 
facilitation  of  essential  imports  should  be  considered. 
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If  private  capital  cannot  l)e  induced  to  provide 
hotels  at  national  tourist  resorts,  the  develoj)ment  of 
which  is  considered  essential  in  the  interest  of  the  tourist 
industry,  then  the  Government  should  undertake  their 
construction  and  operation.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
Zealand  and  other  countries  outside  the  ECAFE  region. 

Good  overseas  representation  is  essential  hv  means 
of  qualified  travel  officers.  riiese  officers  can  be 
maintained  economically  when  attached  to  the  staff  of 
existing  embassies  and  other  overseas  offices.  The 
principal  work  of  these  officers  should  be  in  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  publicity  material,  visiting  commercial  travel 
agencies,  air  and  shipping  comj)anies.  The  object  would 
be  to  assist  the  travel  organizations  in  tour  planning  and 
in  general  to  create  interest  in  the  country  that  the  travel 
officer  rejjresents. 

Governments  must  endeavour  to  reduce  entry  and 
exit  formalities  for  tourists  to  a  minimum  compatible 
with  the  interests  of  security  and  other  reasons  for  their 
enforcement.  Periodic  review  will  ensure  that  regulations 
are  repealed  as  they  become  no  longer  essential. 

There  should  be  close  co-operation  between  the 
national  tourist  organizations  of  the  region  so  as  to  take 
advantage  of  joint  publicity  campaigns  and  to  ensure 
action  in  the  common  interest  of  the  regional  develop¬ 
ment  of  tourist  travel. 

Statistics  must  be  compiled  to  show'  the  number  of 
tourist  arrivals,  their  country  of  residence  and  durations 
of  stay.  A  common  basis  of  definition  should  be  employed 
to  enable  comparisons  to  be  made  between  national 
statistics. 

It  is  impossible  to  expect  the  ilevelopment  of  a 
lucrative  tourist  industry  unless  there  is  an  initial 
investment.  Finance  is  required  for  tourist  publicity 


material,  the  maintenance  of  tourist  bureaux  and  the 
development  and  preservation  of  the  national  assets  of 
the  industry. 

So  many  sections  of  the  nation  benefit  from  tourist 
traflic  that  there  is  a  reluctance  on  the  part  of  particular 
interests  to  make  donations  towartls  this  finance  except 
in  the  way  of  normal  taxation.  The  most  equitable 
basis  appears  to  be  for  the  necessary  finance  to  be  set 
aside  in  national  budgets,  as  has  been  done  in  Ceylon, 
India.  Japan  and  Thailand. 

Prospect  of  the  Industry. 

The  natural  tourist  attractions  in  the  ECAFE  region 
are  comparable  to  those  in  Europe.  The  manner  of 
living,  the  culture  and  customs  of  the  national  popu¬ 
lations  in  the  East  provide  an  additional  source  of  interest 
to  western  tourists. 

There  is  no  reason  why  in  the  long  run  the  proceeds 
from  the  tourist  industry  in  the  Far  East  should  not 
increase  considerably  over  the  present  level.  An  estimate 
made  of  the  dollar  income  to  be  derived  by  Western 
Europe  from  services  (mainly  tourism!  in  1953  is  $1,300 
million.  At  the  present  time  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
dollar  tourist  income  of  six  .AFE  countries  exceeds  $15 
million’  annually  but  there  are  immense  possibilities  of 
development.  This  development  can  be  rapid  under 
intelligent  and  energetic  guidance. 

1.  This  estimate  has  been  arrived  at  by  a  conservative  appraisal  of 
1948-1949  data  from  Hong  Kong,  India,  Japan,  Philippines.  Thailand 
and  Ceylon.  Statistics  are  not  available  for  the  whole  of  the 
ECAFE  region. 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  UTILISATION  OF  TRANSPORT 
FACILITIES  IN  THE  ECAFE  REGION 


Information  on  the  utilisation  of  transport  facilities 
in  the  ECAFE  region  is  inadecjuate  in  many  respects,  and 
the  following  brief  note  on  the  subject  attempts  merely 
to  consider  broadly  certain  aspects  of  the  situation. 

Railivays. 

The  strain  placed  upon  the  railways  of  the 
region  by  the  heavy  demands  on  them  arising  out  of 
the  war,  coujded  with  the  failure  to  maintain  and  replace 
locomotives  and  rolling  stock,  left  them,  when  hostilities 
ended,  in  a  serious  state  of  disrepair  and  disorganiza¬ 
tion.  In  some  countries  locomotives  and  rolling  stock 
had  been  reduced  by  more  than  fifty  jier  cent,  while  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  track  needed  to  be  relaid.  The  average 
speed  of  trains  had  dropped  well  below  pre-war  standards 
and  the  turn-round  time  of  wagons  had  increased  sub¬ 
stantially.  In  India  the  average  turn-round  time  of 
ivagons  is  about  20  per  cent  greater  than  before  the  war 
and  in  Burma  it  is  as  much  as  40  per  cent  greater. 


The  immediate  problems  of  attempting  to  restore  the 
railways  to  something  like  their  pre-war  standard  of 
operation  have  forced  into  the  background  the  problems 
of  long-term  improvements  directed  towards  their  more 
economical  and  efficient  operation,  taking  into  account 
the  special  features  aiul  resources  of  the  region.  Con¬ 
sideration  is  being  given,  however,  to  such  matters  as 
the  use  of  new  kinds  of  motive  power.  The  rapid  deve¬ 
lopment  of  the  diesel  locomotive  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  economies  achieved  tli rough  electrifi¬ 
cation  have  attracted  the  notice  of  railway  administrators 
in  the  region.  The  necessity,  in  the  one  case,  of  import¬ 
ing  fuel  and  thus  spending  much-needed  foreign  e.x- 
change.  and.  in  the  other  case,  tlie  very  high  capital 
costs  involved,  have  prevented  development  along  such 
lines.  Nevertheless  several  countries,  e.g.  Pakistan  and 
Thailand,  have  plans  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
use  of  diesel  locomotives. 


Efforts  to  restore  the  railways  to  the  pre-war 
standard  of  operation  and  equipment  have  been  hindered 
by  the  inability  to  obtain  rapid  delivery  of  new  equip¬ 
ment.  The  demand  for  new  equipment  could,  how'ever. 
be  reduced  if  standards  of  maintenance  could  more 
speedily  be  brought  back  to  the  |)re-war  level. 

Political  disturbances  and  a  decline  in  the  produc¬ 
tivity  of  the  labour  force  have  added  to  the  difficulties. 
In  sjiite  of  many  obstacles,  however,  the  number  of  loco¬ 
motives  and  the  volume  of  rolling  stock  w  ithin  the  region 
probably  now  slightly  exceed  the  jire-war  figures.  It  is 
nevertheless  doubtful  whether  there  has  been  any  increase 
in  effective  capacity,  since  much  of  the  equipment  is  in 
very  poor  condition  and  the  average  age  of  locomotives 
and  rolling  stock  is  ap|)reciably  higher  than  before 
the  war. 

The  existing  facilities  are  being  called  upon  to  trans¬ 
port  a  very  much  larger  number  of  passengers  and  a 
substantially  greater  vidume  of  freight.  Since  even  before 
the  war  there  was.  by  normal  standards  of  operation, 
little  reserve  capacity,  it  is  clear  that  the  railway  facilities 
of  the  region  are  being  subjected  to  excessive  strain.  If 
the  increased  demand  for  railway  transport  is  to  be  satis¬ 
factorily  met.  increased  repair  cajiacity  and  efficiency,  a 
large  amount  of  new  equipment,  and  an  improvement  in 
its  utilisation,  will  be  needed  within  the  next  few  years. 


More  immediate  possibilities  are  to  be  found  in  the 
greater  use  of  fuels  which  are  available  locally  and  make 
it  feasible  to  dispense  with  imported  coal  and  oil.  In 
Thailand,  for  example,  firewood  is  a  more  economical 
fuel  for  locomotives  than  either  coal  or  bunker  oil,  and 
in  Indochina  use  is  already  made  of  a  mixture  of  fire¬ 
wood  and  anthracite,  both  of  which  are  procurable  from 
w  ithin  the  country  . 

Among  the  countries  of  the  region,  only  China  and 
India  have  any  important  deposits  of  bituminous  coal, 
but  in  many  areas  there  are  deposits  of  lignite  and  sub- 
bituminous  coal.  The  railways  of  Indonesia  and  Malaya 
have  always  used  these  forms  of  fuel,  and  they  have  ex¬ 
perienced  no  difficulties  because  of  their  use  of  specially 
constructed  locomotives.  The  use  of  heavy  bunker  oil 
where  this  fuel  is  locally  obtainable,  is  another  possi¬ 
bility.  At  present  the  Phili])pines  have  the  only  railway 
which  e.iclusively  uses  bunker  oil.  Pakistan  also  uses  it 
extensively. 

The  greater  use  of  such  locally  procurable  fuels 
would  involve  some  cajiital  expenditure  but  it  is  believed 
that  the  resultant  economies  would  rapidly  compensate 
for  the  outlay  involved.  There  would  also  need  to  be 
some  re-training  of  operatives,  but  this  should  present 
no  great  difficulty. 
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It  appears  from  the  foregoiiifj  brief  sketch  that,  in¬ 
sofar  as  there  is  a  failure  to  utilise  to  the  fullest  advan¬ 
tage  the  existing  railways  in  the  region,  it  is  due  partly 
to  the  insufficient  (]uantity  of  locomotives  and  rolling 
stock  in  serviceable  condition  and  the  excessive  age  and 
poor  condition  of  what  is  available.  At  the  same  time 
defects  in  the  training  of  i)ersonnel  are  manifested  in 
such  matters  as  the  excessive  turn-round  time  of  wagons 
and  the  long  periods  taken  to  effect  repairs. 

Road  Transport. 

The  mileage  of  roads  in  the  region  is  verv  small  ii\ 
relaticm  to  area  and  population,  and  the  roads  are  gene¬ 
rally  in  very  poor  condition.  There  is  a  lack  of  systema¬ 
tic  surveys  of  the  condition  of  existing  roads  and  co¬ 
ordinated  plans  for  their  im|)rovcment  and  the  building 
of  new  ones.  Study  of  the  best  types  of  roads  to  meet 
the  needs  of  particular  areas  has  not  often  been  carried 
very  far. 

In  regard  to  the  financing  of  road  maintenance  and 
c’xtension.  the  principle  of  devoting  road-user  taxes  to 
these  |)uri)oses  is  rarely  applied  in  the  region.  In 
countries  where  this  principle  is  in  operation,  it  apjiears 
to  have  been  beneficial  in  effecting  an  improvement  of 
tlie  highway  network,  and  the  failure,  with  certain  ex¬ 
ceptions,  to  relate  revenue  from  road  use  to  expenditure 
on  the  maintenance,  improvement  and  extension  of  roads, 
has  probably  to  some  extent  impeded  highway  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  region. 

The  existing  highway  facilities  could  generally  be 
used  to  greater  advantage  through  the  application  of  bet¬ 
ter  organisation  and  methods  of  traffic  control.  In  the 
cities  motor  traffic  moves  spasmodically  and  hazardously, 
and  substantial  improvement  can  only  be  achieved  by 
a  systematic  process  of  education  and  an  effective  en¬ 
forcement  of  regulations,  both  of  which  are  generallv 
lacking.  Another  factor  which  has  assumed  serious  pro¬ 
portions  in  hampering  highway  development  is  the  da¬ 
mage  done  to  roads  by  animal-drawn  iron-tyred  country 
carts,  particularly  in  rural  areas.  If  an  effective  solution 
to  this  problem  is  not  found,  by  the  adoption  of  improved 
design  of  the  wheels,  axles,  etc.  of  these  carts  and  the 
installation  of  pneumatic  equipment,  it  may  become  a 
source  of  financial  embarrassment  to  governments. 

The  number  of  motor  vehicles  in  the  region  in 
proportion  to  population  varies  wideb  from  country  to 
country  but  in  general  is  extremely  low.  In  Ceylon  the 
number  of  j)ersons  per  vehicle  is  about  2(K).  while  in 
Indonesia  the  figure  is  well  over  3,000.  and  in  China  it 
is  much  higher  still.  The  general  tendency  .in  the  region 
appears  to  be  to  run  motor  vehicles  with  a  minimum  of 
attention  to  maintenance  and  repair,  resulting  in  unec«>- 


nomic  utilisation,  rapid  deterioration,  and  early  scrap¬ 
ping.  Overloading  of  vehicles,  whether  carrying  pas¬ 
sengers  or  goods,  is  habitual.  The  vehicles  used  are 
often  not  constructed  to  fulfil  the  special  functions  for 
which  they  are  intended,  and.  with  rare  exceptions,  there 
is  a  lack  of  standardisation  both  of  vehicles  and  their 
equipment.  The  position  is  aggravated  by  inexpert 
operation,  the  inadequacy  of  repair  facilities,  and  the 
dearth  of  well-trained  mechanics. 

Traffic  regulations  and  their  enforcement  leave  much 
to  be  desired.  There  is  a  great  need  for  improvement  in 
the  systems  employed  for  the  insi)ection  of  vehicles,  as 
maintenance  of  proper  standards  of  construction  ajul 
use  of  vehicles  is  essential  for  safe  o|)eration  and  for 
preventing  an  uneconomical  use  of  the  limited  facili¬ 
ties  which  are  available  for  the  motor  transport  of  pas¬ 
sengers  and  goods.  Since  most  of  the  eejuipment  has 
to  be  imported  from  outside  the  region  it  is  all  the  more 
desirable  that  the  best  use  should  be  made  of  available 
facilities. 

Inland  Water  Transport. 

The  rivers  and  canals  of  the  region  are  very  exten¬ 
sive.  They  provide  a  means  of  transport  of  the  highest 
importance,  and.  more  particularly,  a  relatively  cheap 
means  of  carrying  bulk  cargo.  The  development  of  rail¬ 
ways  and  the  demands  on  waterways  for  irrigation  pur- 
p(»ses  have  to  some  extent  led  to  their  neglect  and  les¬ 
sened  their  utility  as  a  means  of  transport.  In  more 
recent  years  increasing  attention  has  been  paid  to  deve¬ 
loping  their  capacity,  though  very  little  has  actually  been 
accomplished  in  this  direction. 

.A  very  large  number  of  wooden  craft,  designated 
“country  boats.”  ply  on  the  waterways  of  the  region. 
They  are  more  or  less  adapted  in  design  to  the  type  of 
commodity  usually  carried  in  them  and  to  the  character 
of  the  waterways  on  which  they  arc  used.  They  are 
mostly  of  shallow  draft  and  can  therefore  negotiate 
waterways  which  are  inaccessible  to  vessels  of  more  con¬ 
ventional  design.  Excluding  those  which  are  used  en¬ 
tirely  for  local  traffic,  their  average  carrying  capacity 
is  probably  around  sixty  tons.  The  motive  power  i^ 
mainly  sail,  supplemented  by  oars  and  towing  along  the 
banks  where  necessary.  Since  on  long  journeys  they 
depend  entirely  on  monsoon  wind  direction  it  is  often 
possible  to  make  only  one  round  trip  a  year.  I)es|>ite 
this  drawback,  thev  are.  because  of  their  low  construction 
and  operation  costs,  fairly  remunerative. 

Statistics  of  the  carrying  capacity  of  such  vessels 
and  the  total  volume  of  goods  transported  are  available 
in  only  a  few  instances.  As  an  illustration  of  their  im- 
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portance,  however,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  India  and 
Pakistan  over  fifteen  million  tons  of  goods  a  year  are 
carried  in  “country  boats”  over  an  average  distance  of 
300  miles,  and  their  capacity  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  at  around  five  million  tons. 

The  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  such  vessels,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  dependence  on  sail  and  the  slowness  of  their 
movement,  are  that  their  owner-operators  are  frequently 
illiterate  and  no  transport  documents  can  therefore  be 
issued,  that  the  cargoes  are  not  insurable  because  of  the 
considerable  risk  of  theft,  and  that,  because  of  the 
failure  to  mark  the  frequently  shifting  channels,  the 
boats  run  aground  and  movement  is  impeded  for  long 
periods.  As  a  consequence  industrial  and  commercial 
concerns  are  reluctant  to  entrust  their  goods  to  “country 
boats”  which  are  outside  their  supervision.  There  are 
a  number  of  regularly  organised  lines  which  do  not  have 
these  disadvantages,  or  have  them  to  a  less  degree,  but 
the  number  of  vessels  which  they  own  form  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  total  of  “country  boats.” 

To  the  extent  that  they  can  be  made  independent 
of  wind  power  through  the  attachment  of  engines  and 
the  use  of  tugs,  and  improvements  in  organisation  can 
be  effected,  the  “country  boats”  offer  a  means  of  sub¬ 
stantially  increasing  the  goods  transport  capacity  of  some 
areas  in  the  region.  There  may  also  be  possibilities  in 
improvement  of  design,  in  the  direction  of  constructing 
craft  which  are  just  as  manageable  as  those  at  present  in 
operation  but  whicli  have  a  larger  carrying  capacity. 


Air  Transport. 

Air  transport  within  the  region  has  made  considera¬ 
ble  progress,  particularly  in  India.  Pakistan,  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  Thailand.  Development  has  been  aided  by 
governmental  support,  through  the  establishment  of 
state-owned  airlines  and  the  subsidisation  of  private  lines. 

It  has  been  stimulated  also  by  the  need  to  re-establish 
quickly  communication  systems  which  had  been  disrup¬ 
ted  by  the  war.  In  some  cases  disturbed  political  con¬ 
ditions  have  made  air  transport  the  safest  means  of  com¬ 
munication.  Much  of  the  equipment  consists  of  war 
surplus  material,  including  transport  aircraft,  airports 
and  navigational  equipment. 

Further  development  in  this  field  has  been  limited 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  foreign  exchange  for  new 
aircraft  and  spare  jiarts,  and  particularly  by  the  lack  of 
trained  personnel  familiar  with  navigational  facilities. 

The  foregoing  comments  indicate  that  the  econotnic 
development  of  the  region  is  impeded  not  only  by  lack 
of  transport  facilities  but  also  by  a  failure  to  utilise  exis¬ 
ting  facilities  to  the  fullest  advantage.  Better  use  of 
existing  facilities  requires  improvements  in  organisation 
and  maintenance  of  equipment,  the  systematic  training 
or  re-training  of  operatives,  mechanics  and  traffic-con¬ 
trollers,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  modification  of  existing 
equipment.  The  cost  of  efforts  directed  towards  the 
better  use  of  existing  facilities  by  such  means  would  be 
relatively  small,  compared  with  the  benefit  to  be  derived. 
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Symbols  Employed 

The  following  symbols  have  been  used  throughout  this  appendix: 

..  =  not  available;  —  =  nil  or  negligible. 

I.  II,  Ill  and  IV  for  quarters  of  years. 

Figures  in  italics  are  provisional. 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  standard  unit  of  weight  used  throughout  is  the  metric  ton. 

The  following  symbols  are  used  to  represent  the  abbreviations  «>f  national  currencies  in  Asia  and  Far  East: 


Rs.  —  rupees  (  Burma,  Ceylon.  India  and  Pakistan'. 

HKS  =  Hong  Kong  dollar. 

FI.  —  guilder  (Indonesia'. 

V.  —  yen  (Japan). 

W  .  won  (Republic  of  Korea i. 

MS  —  Malayan  dollar  (Malaya  and  British  Borneo,  embracing  North  Borneo.  Brunei. 
Sarawak.  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore). 

P.  :=  peso  (the  Philippines). 

Pi.  =  piastre  (Indochina'. 

The  term  Malaya  includes  the  Federation  of  Malaya  and  Singapore. 


SOLRCtS 

To  ensure  comparability,  data  compiled  by  the  United  Nations  Statistical  Office  have  been  taken  as  basic 
material  wherever  possible;  material  supplied  by  governments,  publications  of  governments,  the  United  Nations 
Organization  and  its  specialized  agencies  and  International  Commodity  Study  Groups  have  been  used  as  additional 
sources. 


1.  PRODLCTiO.N  OK  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


COAL 

India  a 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Korea,  south 

Malaya 

Pakistan  b 

Japan 

ELECTRICITY  tmi.  kwh) 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Korea  c 
Pakistan  d 
Phiipprnes  e 
Thailand 
Japan  r 

PETROLEUM.  CRUDE 
Brunei 
Indonesia 
Pakistan 
Sarawak 
Japan 

IRON  ORE 

Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Malaya 
Philippine.s 
Japan 

PIG  IRON  &  FERRO-ALI.OYS 
India 
Japan 

STEEL  INGOTS  A'  CASTINGS 
India 
Japan 

FINISHED  STEEl, 

India 

Japan 

TIN  IN  CONCENTRATES 
( tons) 

Burma 

China 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Thailand 

Japan 

TIN  METAL 
Malaya 

NATURAL  RUBBER  g 
British  Borneo  li 
Burma  h 
Ceylon 
India 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Malaya 
Thailand  h 

CEMENT 

Hong  Kong 

India  a 

Indochina 

Korea  c 

Prfilippine.s 

Thailand 

Japan 

COTTON  YARN 
Hong  Kong 
India  a 
Korea  o 
Japan  i 

COTTON  FABRICS  t  million 
India  a 
Korea  v 
Philipplneb 

Japan  I  (million  s.'i.  metres) 


1949  1950 


1938 

1046 

1947 

1918 

194!i 

11 

111 

IV 

1 

II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

1 


2,400 

2,516 

2.540 

2,525 

2,664 

2,594 

2.620 

2.730 

2  852 

2,663 

2,760 

2,749 

2,4T9 

195 

22 

21 

30 

31 

29 

26 

39 

36 

36 

48 

31 

30 

121 

13 

25 

45 

55 

50 

59 

63 

63 

67 

63 

67 

71 

19 

21 

39 

67 

89 

99 

81 

98 

97 

105 

40 

19 

19 

32 

33 

35 

34 

32 

37 

33 

34 

33 

32 

34 

13q 

20 

28 

26 

24 

30 

45 

39 

44 

42 

SO 

3,484* 

1,698 

2.270 

2.822 

3,172 

3.089 

3.196 

3.213 

2.957 

3.235 

3,224 

3.227 

3.254 

— 

— 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

5 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

211:: 

336 

9 

345 

13 

381 

18 

410 

17 

419 

19 

414 

21 

420 

21 

403 

24 

422 

24 

406 

24 

428 

25 

433 

225 

19 

23 

41 

55 

58 

56 

55 

lOq 

11 

14 

14 

14 

14 

12 

12 

30 

35 

33 

36 

37 

37 

37 

Zb 

k 

;-.8 

3r 

3f 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

5 

■1 

4 

4 

4 

,062* 

2,282 

2,461 

2,802 

3,033 

3,053 

2.883 

3.141 

3.055 

3.260 

3.204 

3,3.)9 

.1.268 

59 

24 

144 

224 

280 

275 

296 

304 

295 

616 

•v» 

93 

361 

494 

485 

522 

514 

477 

5M 

.530 

571 

559 

*4 

?s 

5 

10 

8 

11 

13 

12 

L. 

15 

16 

15 

17 

2 

4 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

29* 

'  10 

15 

14 

17 

16 

17 

19 

22 

24 

23 

24 

25 

5 

6 

6 

6 

12 

18 

2:3 

1,5 

10 

232 

204 

2i2 

193 

k 

137 

_ 

1 

_ 

— 

3 

22 

40 

•'.0 

43 

77 

— 

_ 

i8t 

31 

24 

28 

54 

52 

2/ 

2.1 

25 

2.5 

52* 

46 

41 

46 

63 

58 

81 

68 

56 

69 

63 

70 

75 

131 

115 

113 

120 

131 

130 

136 

139 

136 

125 

137 

127 

no 

171* 

18 

30 

70 

134 

128 

136 

164 

152 

200 

186 

209 

205 

82 

no 

106 

106 

Ilf 

116 

114 

121 

120 

112 

116 

117 

104 

435' 

47 

78 

143 

259 

240 

261 

319 

339 

398 

386 

414 

595 

11  . 

84 

83 

81 

87 

83 

91 

93 

80 

76 

79 

379' 

38 

54 

105 

185 

175 

187 

229 

245 

278 

255 

2b3 

315 

419 

29 

152 

97 

151 

187 

145 

117 

102 

102 

102 

906* 

229 

334 

406 

356 

106 

305 

305 

305 

305 

305 

135 

_ 

.  _ 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2.517 

544 

1,349 

2,592 

2,452 

2,655 

2,401 

2  400 

2,541 

2,782 

2,824 

2,874 

2,647 

3,673 

714 

2,288 

3,795 

4,649 

4,640 

4,745 

4.891 

4,833 

4.970 

4,836 

5,259 

4,815 

1,255 

89 

119 

359 

662 

678 

719 

790 

711 

711 

711 

711 

711 

6.9 

8.6 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

10.2 

5,397 

077 

2.482 

4,209 

5,312 

4.818 

5,302 

6.012 

5,698 

5,491 

5,519 

2.4 

2.4 

4.5 

5.3 

5.1 

4.7 

5.6 

5.0 

6.6 

6.6 

6.7 

6.6 

6.3 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.8 

4.3 

8.0 

7.5 

8.0 

7.6 

7.1 

7.6 

8.8 

6.8 

9.5 

9.1 

9.7 

9.7 

1.3 

1.3 

1.4 

1.3 

1.3 

1.2 

1.2 

2.0 

0.8 

13 

1.7 

1.5 

0.9 

5!i 

1.7 

3.2 

3.7 

3.6 

3.3 

4.! 

5.1 

2.7 

32 

2.8 

3.5 

67.5 

27.0 

r5;0 

23.5 

36.6 

36.5 

33.6 

39.1 

42.4 

S8.9 

60.7 

36  2 

58.4 

57.6 

30.4 

34.2 

54.7 

59.1 

56.9 

51.4 

58.3 

58.9 

54  8 

54.4 

48.9 

56.6 

3.4 

3.5 

2.1 

4,4 

8.1 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

7.5 

8.1 

9.7 

10.8 

8.6 

10.4 

119 

173 

3 

147 

4 

131 

5 

178 

2 

168 

6 

180 

7 

?09 

8 

221 

5 

207 

6 

213 

4 

195 

4 

213 

22 

3 

8 

13 

10 

11 

16 

10 

12 

16 

11 

8 

53 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

1 

3 

14 

4 

11 

10 

17 

20 

18 

19 

'  19 

'22 

23 

,  lOri 

3u 

5 

7 

11 

11 

11 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1  465* 

77 

103 

154 

273 

253 

296 

335 

^  275 

337 

327 

339 

345 

0.9 

1 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

48*7 

52.8 

49.8 

54.3 

51.4 

52.3 

50.0 

49  .’3 

45.7 

45.9 

45.9 

45.3 

46.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.5 

54.5* 

4.8 

10.2 

10.4 

13  1 

13.2 

13.4 

14.9 

15.6 

18.5 

17.9 

17.9 

19.7 

metresi 

328 

307 

290 

335 

298 

302 

294 

292 

282 

298 

290 

302 

303 

11.44 

1.68 

2.33 

2.14 

4.85 

5.01 

5.08 

6.84 

243.6*  ' 

0.53 

0.65 

0.36 

0.29 

0.38 

0.49 

0.61 

0.79 

1618 

46.1 

64.4 

68.6 

64.5 

70  2 

74.4 

93  2 

ide.o 

107.2 

102.6 

108.1 

—  58  — 


I.  PRODUCTION  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES  ^Contd.) 


(Monthly  averages  in 


1933 

1D46 

1947 

1948 

1J49 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 

India 

107.2 

92.2 

89.0 

92.0 

78.1j 

SOAP 

India 

6.77 

6.38 

6.33 

Korea  c 

0.42 

Malaya 

15.96* 

1.33 

2.47 

1.92 

1.67 

Japan 

0.45 

1.16 

2.12 

PAPER 

India  (including  pe per  products)  49.28 

8.19 

7.49 

7.15 

8.74 

Japan 

88  12’ 

17.48 

23.92 

35.72 

52.61 

OTHER  CHEMICALS 

India 

Sulphuric  acid  a 

2.05r 

3.40r 

2.94q 

2.33 

8.42 

Superphosphates 

038 

0.42 

1.81 

3.98 

Soda  ash 

1.02 

1.15 

2.47 

1.52 

Caustic  soda 

0.25 

0.28 

0.37 

0.53 

Liquid  chlorine 

0.13 

0.14 

0.15 

0.22 

Bleaching  powder 

0.17 

0.22 

0.24 

0.21 

Power  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

0.86 

1.39 

1.60 

Industrial  (mil.  litres' 

1.82 

1.11 

1.13 

Japan 

Sulphuric  acid  k 

240.9* 

76.5 

124  1 

162.5 

215.2 

Ammonium  sulphate  1 

72.9' 

39.1 

6D.1 

78.9 

102.7 

Calcium  cyanamide  1 

17.9* 

12.1 

14.6 

17  1 

29.1 

Calcium  sup?rphosphate  m 

119.8* 

16.7 

59.1 

79.5 

96.7 

Soda  ash  (fin  shed) 

19.4r' 

1.9 

3.2 

6.3 

10  3 

Caustic  soda 

24.Gr' 

2.4 

3.6 

9.0 

12.1 

Liquid  chlorine 

“oiftr* 

0.2 

0.3 

0.5 

0  9 

Bleaching  powder 

o.6r* 

0.6 

1.1 

2.3 

3.5 

Dyestuffs 

l.t.9* 

0.14 

0.23 

0  44 

0.55 

Methyl  alcohol 

0.36* 

0.38 

0.36 

0.61 

0.92 

Ethyl  alcohol  (mil.  litres) 

0.51* 

1  32 

1.58 

2.41 

2.15 

MACHINERY  PRODUCTS 

India 

Diesel  engines  (Units) 

39 

57 

85 

173 

Electric  motors  (1000  h.p.) 

3  82 

3  17 

5.00 

5.67 

Machine  tools  (1000  Rs.) 

760 

382 

456 

394 

Sewing  machines  (Thousands) 

0.51 

0.49 

1.67 

2  09 

Bicycles  n  (Thousands) 

4.22 

4  07 

5.40 

7  33 

Electric  transformers  (1000  kva)  . . 

3.25 

2  67 

6.83 

9  06 

Electric  lamps  (Thousands 

676 

635 

771 

1,137 

Electric  fans  (Thousands) 

9.20 

13  33 

15  00 

14.92 

Insulators,  1. 1.  (Thousands) 

119 

209 

187 

Insulators,  h.  t.  (Thousands) 

6  18 

7  49 

11  40 

Motor  car  batteries 

(Thousands) 

2.26 

5.84 

9.17 

8.92 

Japan 

Railway  locomotives  (Units) 

28* 

19 

12 

3 

9 

Railway  freight  cars  (Units) 

406* 

98 

86 

367 

258 

Industrial  locomotives  (Units) 

37 

31 

40 

42 

36 

Industrial  freight  cars  (Units' 

592* 

251 

698 

1,612 

804 

Motor  vehicles  (Uni  s) 

2.G87+ 

1.546 

1.850 

3,917 

5,547 

Vessels  (gross) 

15  6 

9.7 

15.5 

14.6 

Diesel  &  other  internal  com- 

bustion  engines  (Units) 

2,894 

6,332 

8,859 

Ring  spinning  frames  (Uni's) 

153 

Looms  (Units) 

990 

3,070 

3,390 

Power  transmission  enuip.nen* 

.. 

0  3 

0  6 

1  2 

Pumps 

1  2 

1  2 

1  2 

Cranes,  derr.cks,  hoists  f'  winches 

1  2 

1.4 

1  7 

Mining  &  excavating  machinery  . . 

1  1 

2.2 

2.6 

Iron  &  steel  works  &  coke  oven 

plant  equipment 

1.9 

3  1 

5.2 

Chemical  industry  machinery 

&  equipment 

2.7 

2.2 

3.5 

Pulp  &  paper  industry  machinery  . . 

0.1 

0.3 

0.4 

Food  products  machin^-ry 

0.6 

0.5 

1.0 

a  Including  Pakistan  territory  up  to  July  1947, 
b  Including  lignite, 
c  Beginning  1946.  South  Korea  only. 

d  Including  production  of  establishments  generating  electricity 
for  their  own  use 
e  Manila. 

f  Beginning  1946,  Bangkok  only 
g  Including  latex, 
h  Net  exports. 

i  Including  mixed  yarn  or  fabrics  predominantly  of  cotton. 

1  Beginning  1949.  data  refer  to  the  output  of  member  mills  of 
Indian  Jute  Mills  Association.  , 
k  Converted  to  59"  Be. 


thousand  tons} 


1949 

1950 

II 

1 

III 

IV  I 

II  1  Apr.  May  1  June 

89. 9 

70. 9 

71.7 

72.7 

63.8 

40.3 

73.4 

77.7 

4.78 

5.99 

7.42 

5.99 

0.59 

0.77 

0.22 

1.83 

1.72 

1.36 

1.25 

I’.k 

1.34 

i.26 

1.41 

1.92 

1.36 

3.14 

4.58 

7.09 

7.19 

7.59 

6.48 

9.12 

8.90 

8.61 

8.76 

9  13 

8.88 

9.68 

8.83 

53.37 

53.51 

58. 89 

62.84 

70.60 

72.52 

69.40 

69.87 

2.35V 

8.60 

9.14 

7.43 

S.87 

*.95 

8.81 

8.90 

3.81 

0.75 

4.73 

4.62 

2.20 

2.79 

3.88 

3.61 

3  87 

3.81 

4.17 

3.78 

4.06 

3.84 
3  38 

0.44 

0.50 

0.67 

0.86 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

0.92 

0.18 

0.23 

0.35 

0.34 

0.39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.39 

0.15 

0.19 

022 

0.32 

0.27 

0.21 

0.22 

0.38 

1.53 

1.39 

1.74 

2.18 

1.59 

1.67 

1.49 

1 

0.89 

0.96 

1.23 

1.46 

1.49 

1.74 

1.46 

l.Dl 

1-28 

214.1 

217.3 

240.5 

242.9 

273.9 

263.1 

283.7 

111.5 

9.5  4 

116.5 

112.7 

146.8 

137.2 

157.7 

274.9 

33.9 

30.8 

33.2 

29.6 

44.9 

44.2 

47.7 

145.7 

86.1 

104.1 

103.8 

123.5 

119.5 

120.6 

119.6 

42.7 

9.6 

10.7 

11.6 

11.7 

11.5 

11.1 

12.0 

118.2 

12. 3 

12.3 

12.2 

12.2 

14.2 

13.7 

14.8 

11.4 

0.8 

0.9 

1.1 

1.1 

1.1 

1.3 

1.5 

14.2 

3.7 

3.5 

3.9 

3.9 

3.8 

4.1 

3.9 

1.4 

0  64 

0.4) 

0.49 

0.53 

0.59 

0  61 

0.59 

3.4 

0.95 

0  91 

1.15 

1  44 

1.46 

1.42 

1  61 

0.53 

2  39 

1.05 

3.06 

2.03 

2.69 

2.32 

3.29 

2.47 

139 

209 

222 

294 

356 

3.75 

384 

?08 

5.96 

5  80 

5  13 

5.29 

6.41 

5.77 

7.0() 

6.40 

472 

320 

245 

183 

197 

130 

269 

192 

1  87 

2.21 

2.40 

2.35 

2.63 

2.33 

2.85 

2  73 

6  81 

9.04 

8.43 

8.81 

7.59 

7,14 

7.19 

8.43 

6  02 

7.91 

13.38 

13.19 

13.78 

15.59 

11.76 

13.99 

1.074 

1,107 

1,286 

1,249 

1,186 

1 .083 

1.185 

1.190 

16  35 

13.99 

11.39 

17.55 

19.56 

19.36 

17.61 

21.72 

168 

64 

273 

215 

75 

98 

78 

50 

11.96 

13  03 

12.00 

14.51 

10.56 

16.61 

3.37 

11.69 

5.03 

5.81 

13.36 

15.42 

16.23 

15.49 

18  20 

14  98 

8 

15 

4 

6 

8 

8 

9 

6 

380 

193 

70 

79 

68 

8 

3 

193 

39 

28 

33 

17 

32 

31 

34 

30 

908 

470 

439 

5J4 

761 

836 

562 

885 

5,561 

5,441 

5,324 

5,311 

5.337 

5,371 

4,905 

5,735 

14.7 

13.6 

15.5 

7.0 

9.8 

1.6 

3.0 

24.9 

9,420 

8,512 

9,591 

8,510 

7,423 

7,916 

6,741 

7,613 

174 

145 

155 

122 

131 

122 

110 

160 

4,542 

2,568 

1,589 

1,405 

1,638 

1,484 

1,730 

1,701 

1  3 

1  2 

1  2 

1  1 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

1.1 

1  4 

1  1 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

1  7 

1  6 

1.6 

1  8 

2.3 

1.8 

2.3 

2.9 

2  8 

2.4 

1,9 

1  7 

1.4 

1.5 

1.3 

1.4 

5.4 

5.1 

4.0 

5  2 

6.r 

5.9 

6.6 

5.8 

3.8 

3.5 

3.5 

3.7 

4.6 

5.t 

4.5 

4.3 

0.4 

0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.9 

0.9 

1  1 

0  8 

1.0 

0.8 

1.7 

0.6 

1  Converted  to  20  per  cent  N2  content.  , 

m  Converted  to  16  per  rent  phosphorous  penf-xide  content, 
n  With  the  exception  of  1950,  data  include,  in  addition  to  com¬ 
plete  bicvcles.  soare  parts  and  accessories  cxprested  in  terms 
of  complete  cycles, 
q  August-December. 

r  Annual  figures,  twelve  months  beginning  1  April  of  the  year 
stated. 

s  September-Decembcr. 
t  December  only. 

u  Average  of  three  months.  October  to  December. 

V  June  only. 

•  1936.  t  1939.  t  1937. 


II.  VOLLIMK  OK  TKAKKIC:  UAILWAV.  SKA-HORNK  SHIIMMiNC;  AM)  CIVIL  A\  lATlON 


(Monthly  averages) 


1938  1946  1947  1948  1949 


II 


1949 

III 


TV 


1950 

II  Apr.  May  Juio 


RAILWAY  TRAFFIC 
Fasseiiger-ki.omei.res  (millions) 


lour  ilia 

62 .3q 

37.8 

36.3 

4.8 

2.5 

2.5 

5.0 

10.7 

Inaia  a,  p 

2.385b 

6  390b 

2,748r 

4,880 

5,143 

5,282 

4,946 

5,128 

4,9('0 

5,768 

5.716 

6.041 

5,547 

Indochina 

73.7 

2.6 

6.2 

8.3 

6.5 

6.9 

6.7 

6.1 

5.3 

6.3 

6.5 

6.5 

L.O 

K.orea  c 

169* 

251 

234 

236 

237.S 

215 

236 

290 

Pakistan 

389 

511 

685 

654 

732 

720 

Philippines  d 

39.6 

18.9 

23.9 

31.0 

38.5 

25.8 

28.8 

S3.; 

Thai.an:! 

32.7s 

63.2 

86.7 

108.9 

124.1 

Japan  e,  p 

2.185* 

7.287 

7,343 

6.595 

55b 

6,293 

4,708 

5,388 

4,984 

5,93 1 

7,454 

5,785 

4,533 

Freight  ton-kilometres 
(millions) 


Burma 

90. 8q 

23. 6q 

48  1 

47.8 

3.9 

0.5 

0.8 

2.5 

2.« 

6.9 

$.3 

7.5 

S..9 

India  a,  p 

2.968b 

3,620b 

2,271r 

2,812 

3,317 

3,141 

3.157 

3,367 

3,322 

3.354 

3  22  ) 

3.331 

.3.511 

Indochina 

27.9 

1.2 

3.5 

6.5 

10.6 

10.5 

10.8 

9.5 

lO.G 

11.7 

11. 1 

11  5 

124 

Korea  c 

185* 

52 

83 

87 

107s 

107 

102 

111 

Malaya 

16.1s 

22.8 

26.4 

27.1 

34.4 

32.5 

Pakistan 

128 

203 

3  or, 

29? 

287 

318 

Philippines  d 

13.5 

9.8 

6.8 

10.4 

13.6 

15.1 

12.1 

12.2 

12.0 

Thailand 

50.3s 

18.6 

25.1 

1  34.0 

33.2 

-98 

41.6 

Japan  e,  p 

1,305* 

1.379 

1,751 

2,109 

'  2.375 

2,177 

2,184 

2,778 

2  359 

2,365 

2,40) 

2,429 

2  262 

Freight  tons  (thousands) 

Cey.on  q 

77 

116 

94 

104 

107 

113 

104 

101 

Hong  Kong 

11.0 

7.5 

3.6 

2.7 

30 

5.6 

18.1 

23.1 

24.1) 

2.V2 

21.) 

Indonesia 

810 

85r 

292 

415 

387 

501 

43(1 

399 

416 

.363 

435 

445 

INTERNATIONAL  SEA¬ 
BORNE  SHIPPING 
Entrances  and  clearances  ol 
vessels  with  cargo  in  external 
trade.  (1000  net  registered  tons) 


Burma  g 

Entered 

311p 

46q 

98q 

118q 

Cleared 

361p 

SCq 

lOlq 

)57q 

Ceylon 

Entered 

913 

222 

331 

475 

Cleared 

891 

198 

312 

469 

Hong  Kong  h,  i 

Entered 

1,228 

342 

668 

782 

Cleared 

1  233 

337 

669 

775 

India 

Entered 

7S0b 

407b 

570b,t 

646u 

Cleared 

793b 

370b 

524b,l 

567u 

Indochina  h,  j 

Entered 

269 

132 

96 

124 

Cleared 

245 

97 

119 

Korea  h,  k 

Entered 

1,088 

3 

90 

25 

Cleared 

1.083 

3 

91 

25 

Malaya 

Entered 

1.354 

789 

951 

Cleared 

1,308 

699 

892 

Pakistan  p 

Entered 

128v 

241 

Cleared 

83v 

176 

Philippines 

Entered 

371 1 

124w 

450 

Cleared 

436t 

59w 

438 

Thailand 

Entered 

72p 

20 

43 

67 

Cleared 

10  Ip 

23 

50 

92 

Japan 

Entered 

5,824t 

200 

623 

948 

Cleared 

5,785t 

615 

930 

99 

94 

105 

92 

74 

9) 

77 

103 

100 

129 

132 

120 

100 

77 

139 

151 

166 

99 

640 

634 

630 

727 

641 

647 

631 

667 

644 

570 

529 

574 

673 

570 

561 

538 

570 

575 

988 

1,023 

1,113 

985 

992 

1,047 

999 

1,147 

995 

977 

987 

l,10i 

957 

990 

1,054 

1,029 

1,103 

1,031 

741 

791 

690 

720 

575 

656 

564 

704 

699 

559 

546 

525 

625 

535 

574 

563 

583 

577 

150 

166 

lfi4 

174 

147 

171 

151 

147 

160 

172 

163 

160 

183 

156 

142 

31 

42 

21 

30 

30 

42 

19 

27 

1,133 

1,195 

1,212 

1,292 

1,176 

1,083 

1,177 

1,250 

1,083 

1,091 

1,188 

1,076 

1,032 

1,157 

1,055 

1,113 

305 

306 

318 

282 

313 

355 

434 

214 

225 

193 

195 

242 

219 

262 

452 

474 

488 

487 

439 

485 

475 

490 

490 

440 

473 

563 

90 

88 

93 

94 

100 

135 

112 

122 

116 

120 

121 

137 

171 

152 

843 

1,541 

1,592 

1.668 

1.595 

776 

SCO 

939 

830 

1,489 

CIVIL  AVIATION  TRAFFIC  1 
Passenger-kilometres  (millions) 


Ceylon 

8.i9 

0.36 

0.95 

0.83 

1.15 

1.05 

0.82 

0.86 

0.98 

India 

O.il 

19.03 

24.23 

26.22 

27  66 

23.94 

27.54 

29.48 

34.60 

Indonesia 

8.28 

8.49 

10.44 

10.08 

11.11 

12.04 

13.42 

11.26 

11.49 

10.82 

11.47 

Philippines 

0.21 

16.75 

14.57 

14.86 

Thailand 

— 

0.01 

0.42 

0.93 

l'.57 

1.74 

1.58 

1.47 

1.53 

1.57 

1.58 

1.68 

1.46 

Freight  ton-kilometres 
(thousands) 


Ceylon 

1.6 

7.3 

7.0 

9.0 

7.5 

10  0 

10.7 

10  2 

India 

i25 

29.) 

489 

878 

•339 

869 

1,142 

1,935 

1,653 

Indonesia 

0.30 

0.38 

0.37 

0.42 

0'‘2 

0.46 

0.35 

0.33 

0.34  0  38 

Philippines 

! .  245 

■155 

540 

418 

Thailand 

l.Op  0.1 

5.5 

16.9 

28.9 

26.3 

29.2 

33.4 

30.1 

37.0 

37.0 

33.8  40.3 

1.  Class  I  railways,  broad  and 

metre  gauge  only. 

1. 

Scheduled 

domestic  and 

international  routes 

.  and 

except  India. 

Bet{innini{  1946,  South  Korea. 

Manila  Railroad  Company.  Annual  figures  relate  to  i2  months 
ending  30  June  of  year  stated. 

State  Railways  only. 

Beginning  1947,  Federal  area. 

Total  number  of  entrances  and  clearances  made  during  each  voyage 
and  excluding  sailing  vessels 
With  cargo  and  in  ballast. 

Beginning  1947,  including  river  boats  of  more  than  60  tons 
Port  of  Saigon. 

Beginnine  1947.  South  Korea 


revenue  traffic  only. 

Annual  figures  refer  to  12  months  beginning  1  April  of  year  stated. 
Annual  figures  refer  to  12  months  ending  ZO  September  of 
year  stated. 

Average  of  four  months.  September-December 
Average  of  nine  months.  April  to  December. 

Average  of  seven  months.  January  to  July. 

Average  of  ten  months.  March  to  December. 

15  Augu.-.'  1947—31  March  1948. 

Average  of  nine  months.  Jan'.iarv-.Septembrr. 

1936. 

193t 
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111.  VALUE  OF  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS  AND  RALANCE  OF  TRADE  * 


I  Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

BR.  N.  BORNEO  (M$) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

BURMA  a  (Rs.) 

0.5 

0.8 

-t-0.3 

1.7 

1.4 

—0.3 

2.1 

2.5 

4-0.4 

2.8 

3.1 

4-0.3 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

18 

41 

-23 

24 

8 

--1G 

39 

40 
-  1 

50 

6.1 

fl3 

31 
61 
+  30 

CEYLON  (Rs.) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

20 

24 
^  4 

58 

64 

4  6 

80 

74 

—6 

83 

84 

-fl 

86 

89 

43 

HONG  KONG  (HK  $) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

52 

51 
—  1 

78 

66 

—12 

129 

105 

—24 

173 

134 

—39 

242 

206 

—36 

INDIA  b  (Rs.) 

Sea  and  air-borne 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

130 

142 

*^12 

278 

266 

—12 

372 

340 

—32 

46o 

300 

—106 

467 

395 

-72 

Land-borne 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

71 

25 

—46 

26 

22 

—4 

INDOCHINA  (Pr.i 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

16 

24 

-8 

26 

58 

-32 

81 

39 

—42 

197 

98 

—99 

325 

95 

—230 

INDONESIA  (FI.) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

41 

57 

-16 

23 

13 

—10 

65 

29 
•  —36 

95 

87 

—8 

131 

123 

KOREA,  SOUTH  (US$) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

4.1 

0.1 
-  4.0 

15.9 

0.7 

—15.2 

15.8 

1.6 

—14.2 

11.6 
1.2 
-  10.4 

MALAYA  (M$) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

46 

48 

4^2 

66 

00 

—6 

114 

108 

—6 

149 

144 

—5 

153 

140 

—13 

PAKISTAN  c  (Rs.) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

20 

65 

r45 

99 

88 

—11 

37 

75 

—22 

PHILIPPINES  d  (P.) 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

22.1 

19.4 

—2.7 

49.3 

10.7 

--33.6 

85  2 
44.1 
—41.1 

94.7 

53.1 

—41.6 

94.5 
42.3 
_ 52.2 

THAILAND  e  (Bahti 
Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

11 

17 
+  6 

46 

38 

-8 

93 

81 

—12 

144 

168 

-h24 

191 

234 

-i-45 

JAPAN  f  (U.S.S) 

Imports 

Exports 

Balance 

89.2 

92.4 

-f3.2 

19.1 

6.5 

—12.6 

43.6 
14.5 
-  29.1 

56.9 

21.5 

—35.4 

75.5 

42.5 
—33.0 

Monthly  data  are 

not 

published 

for  Brunei 

and 

Sarawak. 

Annual 

figures  converted 

into 

monthly  averages  are 

as  follows: — 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

Brunei  (Mn.  $i 

Imports 

0.32 

0.54 

1.37 

2.92 

2.99 

Exports 

0.80 

0.15 

2.59 

4.10 

5.17 

Balance 

^0.48 

■  0.39 

-rl.22 

+  1.18 

+  2.18 

Sarawak  (Mn.  $i 

Imports 

1.86 

3.39 

6.02 

8.23 

9.16 

Exports 

2.18 

3.24 

8.59 

14.27 

15.63 

Balance 

+  0.32 

-0.15 

+  2.57 

+  6.04 

+  6.47 

u  Bl'RMA — For  1938  and  1946,  sea-borne  trade  only.  For  1938.  twelve 
months  starting  April.  For  1946.  eight  months  ending  September 
For  1947,  1948  and  1949.  twelve  months  ending  September 


II 

1949 

III 

IV 

I 

II 

1950 

Apr. 

May 

June 

2.7 

3.6 

3.2 

3.5 

4.0 

4.3 

5.7 

4.G 

6.5 

6.0 

42.1 

+  2.1 

-1.4 

+  3.0 

4  2.0 

28 

37 

32 

34 

29 

30 

26 

30 

69 

50 

30 

33 

87 

68 

99 

95 

441 

i- 13 

—  2 

—4 

:  58 

38 

+73 

-65 

93 

74 

81 

79 

110 

101 

103 

126 

84 

89 

101 

99 

115 

82 

117 

145 

—  9 

-  15 

+  20 

;  20 

45 

--19 

fl4 

419 

232 

272 

283 

284 

273 

251 

298 

270 

1F8 

236 

253 

227 

257 

•233 

271 

267 

—64 

-36 

-25 

-57 

-16 

—  18 

-27 

—3 

586 

44:8 

458 

334 

444 

383 

487 

462 

313 

336 

468 

493 

328 

313 

339 

333 

—273 

-152 

410 

-159 

-116 

—70 

-148 

—129 

32 

50 

14 

9 

24 

E 

30 

33 

33 

29 

19 

3 

9 

5 

10 

12 

fl 

-21 

-  5 

-6 

-15 

-3 

—20 

—21 

313 

379 

389 

292 

283 

354 

2S8 

22i 

98 

84 

90 

110 

95 

122 

98 

Si 

—315 

-295 

—299 

-182 

—188 

—232 

—  170 

— 

122 

144 

166 

96 

299 

273 

275 

345 

117 

120 

142 

141 

375 

317 

401 

408 

—  5 

-24 

—24 

-45 

t-76 

+  39 

126 

1  63 

14.2 

33 

9.2 

S.7 

17 

0.8 

1.4 

2.5 

-12  5 

—7,5 

—7.8 

—6.2 

164 

1+1 

161 

174 

199 

169 

213 

214 

117 

131 

1C5 

183 

213 

185 

218 

241 

— 47 

-  10 

4 

-)  14 

417 

+  16 

-f-5 

-27 

124 

124 

73 

67 

75 

76 

84 

63 

97 

51 

63 

91 

103 

106 

124 

78 

—27 

— 73 

-10 

+  24 

+  28 

+30 

+  36 

+  15 

93.5 

72.9 

97.4 

64.8 

59.3 

62.1 

5«.2 

61J 

46.1 

41.9 

37.0 

55.3 

49.4 

49.1 

53.2 

464 

-  -47.1 

—31.0 

-60.4 

—19.5 

—10.4 

—13.0 

—3.0 

-15.1 

225 

176 

183 

231 

239 

192 

223 

311 

414 

416 

438 

480 

92.7 

78.5 

54.9 

79.2 

79.1 

92.3 

78.0 

66.9 

47.5 

42.7 

40.2 

47.9 

59.7 

61.3 

52.0 

65.8 

— 45.2 

—35.8 

—14.7 

31.3 

—19.4 

31.0 

26.0 

—1.1 

b  INDI.\— Annual  figures  twelve  months  starting  April.  Sea  and  air¬ 
borne  trade.  Figures  for  1946  and  April-Julv  1947  figures  include 
Pakistan  territory.  Indo-Pakistan  trade  excluded  from  August  1947 
to  February  1948  Land  borne  trade:  with  Pakistan  (incomplete). 

c  P.AKIST.AX — Sea-borne  trade  only.  For  1947,  eight  months  ending 
March  1948  and  excluding  trade  with  India.  For  1948  and  1949, 
twelve  months  starting  April.  Export  figures  are  revised  to  Include 
exports  via  the  port  of  Calcutta. 

d  PHILIPPINES — Data  for  1950  are  supplied  bv  the  Central  Bank  of 
the  Philippines. 

e  TH.AILAND — For  1938,  twelve  months  starting  April. 

1  .lAPAX — Trade  with  Korea  and  Formosa  included.  For  1946 
sixteen  months’  average  from  September  1945  to  December  1946 


CEYLON 

Imports 

Exports 

INDIA  a 

Imports;  All  Commodities 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 
Manufactures 
Exports:  All  Commodities 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 
Manufactures 

INDOCHINA 

Imports 

Exports 

MALAYA 

Imports:  All  Commodities 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 
Manufactures 
Exports:  All  commodities 
Food,  drink  and  tobacco 
Raw  materials  and 
Semi-manufactures 

Manufactures 

PHILIPPINES 

Imports 

Exports 


1\.  i.H-AMlM  INDICES  UE  IMFOKTS  AND  ENFOKTS 

I  Base  1948  =  100) 


1949  1950 


1933 

1946 

1947 

1949 

I 

11 

HI 

IV 

1 

1  1 

II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

89 

r 

79 

98 

108 

120 

125 

89 

101 

1 

96 

U9 

142 

128 

177 

30 

98 

91 

99 

97 

100 

101 

102 

93 

lie 

75 

111 

143 

106b 

35b 

100b 

115c 

123 

135 

114 

95 

69 

90 

79 

105 

86 

lOOc 

112 

91 

97 

66 

33 

30 

44 

25 

114c 

125 

115 

101 

77 

167 

147 

208 

145 

121c 

148 

123 

92 

66 

80 

70 

85 

86 

I73b 

I14b 

114b 

102c 

101 

87 

94 

124 

120 

82 

80 

84 

81 

117c 

76 

118 

157 

100 

65 

65 

66 

64 

96c 

108 

74 

106 

115 

67 

52 

83 

65 

18c 

82 

94 

119 

130 

95 

98 

92 

94 

85 

32 

65 

136 

97 

130 

153 

153 

120 

23S 

136 

62 

75 

90 

79 

64 

69 

85 

85 

121 

82 

49 

81  , 

85 

101 

36 

109 

96 

103 

114 

129 

109 

92 

109 

114 

125 

96 

103 

98 

113 

83  . 

103 

82 

83 

74 

82 

87 

91 

141 

66 

73 

1('7 

95 

118 

103 

111 

133 

131 

73 

89 

98 

107 

86 

98 

10 1 

109 

110 

102 

102 

96 

92 

92 

92 

107 

102 

97 

60 

97 

93 

103 

82 

95 

93 

98 

95 

95 

59 

114 

124 

100 

106 

125 

149 

167 

•• 

99 

106 

107 

76 

106 

157 

- 

33 

92 

119 

123 

142 

122 

91 

Base  April  1948-March  1949.  Average  of  calendar  rear  for  1948 
for  imports  is  94  and  for  exports  is  102  New  series  beginning 
.4pril  1949  is  linked  to  the  old. 


b.  Year  beginning  1  April. 

c.  Average  of  nine  months  April  to  December 
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\.  DIKKCTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADK 

(Monthly  averuf’es  in  millions) 


193« 

1948 

Into  Burma  a  in  Rs  from 

1 

China 

— 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

India 

10.0 

Indonesia 

— 

Ma’aya 

0.5 

Japan 

1.2 

United  Kingdom 

3.3 

United  States 

0.6 

Into  Ceylon  in  Rs.  from 

Burma 

2.9 

U.>1 

China 

0.1 

0.1 

India 

4.3 

140 

Indonesia 

1.4 

0.2 

Malaya 

0.2 

Pakistan 

.  _ 

Thailand 

0.5 

Japan 

1  3 

9.2 

3.5 

1.6 
7.9 

United  Kinsdom 

4.0 

Un’t°d  States 

0  4 

Canada 

0.1 

Australia 

0  5 

Into  Hong  Kong  in  HK$  from 

Br.  N.  Born'o 

Burma 

Ceylon 

China 

India 

Indochina 

Indonesia 

Korea,  South 

Nor  h 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philiopines 

Thailand 

ECAFE  TOTAL 

Japan 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Canada 

France 

Oceania 

Into  India  b  in  Rs.  fiom 

Burma 

18.9 

3.1 

Ma’aya 

3.2 

3.2 

Pakistan 

Japan 

13.0 

— 

United  Kingdom 

40.1 

84.1 

United  States 

9.5 

38.6 

Canada 

0.6 

8.1 

Au.stralia 

1.7 

8.2 

Into  Indochina  d  in  Pr.  from 

China 

1.2 

— 

Hong  Kong 

1.2 

4.1 

India 

0.5 

3.4 

Indonesia 

0.7 

2.1 

Thailand 

0.3 

— 

United  States 

0.8 

9.3 

France 

8.5 

16.4 

Into  Indonesia  in  Fi.  from 

Burma 

0.6 

0.2 

China 

0.7 

0.2 

Hong  Kong 

0.5 

0.2 

India 

0.9 

0.6 

Malaya 

3.4 

1.5 

Philippine.s 

0.1 

0.1 

Thailand 

0.2 

2.2 

Japan 

6.0 

_ 

Netherlands 

8.4 

1.7 

United  Kingdom 

3.0 

0.9 

United  States 

3.6 

13  4 

Australia  , 

1.1 

0.4 

1949 


1947 

1948 

1919 

- 

I 

II 

III 

1.4 

2.7 

1.1 

1.5 

12.4 

9.8 

— 

0.3 

1.7 

2.8 

0.3 

1.2 

23.2 

8.7 

1.8 

1.1 

5.6 

14.3 

12.7 

17.3 

17.1 

'  7.5 

0.2 

2.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

10.6 

10.5 

12.7 

13.0 

10.7 

11.5 

— 

0.3 

0.5 

_ 

_ 

1.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0  4 

0.2 

0.3 

0  2 

0.9 

1.0 

l.l 

0.9 

1.3 

— 

0.7 

3.3 

4.5 

4.2 

3.4 

0  5 
12.8 

1.1 

14.3 

1.7 

15.4 

1.7 

14.3 

1.8 

16.6 

1.3 
14  4 

9.4 

6.3 

5.8 

5.8 

5.4 

6  7 

5.6 

0.7 

0.9 

0.3 

12 

1.2 

9.6 

10.4 

8  5 

7.8 

11.2 

6.8 

0.6 

0.8 

10 

OS 

1.2 

1.0 

1.4 

2.8 

1.5 

2.7 

1.3 

1.9 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

31.8 

35.8 

49.4 

41.0 

59.0 

46.9 

3  8 

4.0 

7.5 

2.0 

2.8 

8.1 

1.7 

2.5 

1.8 

1.1 

20 

2.3 

18 

3.4 

3.2 

2.4 

2.7 

2.2 

— 

3.5 

3.1 

3.1 

3.0 

3.1 

8.5 

4.6 

4.5 

4.9 

4.2 

7.1 

90 

3.4 

5.4 

12.6 

12 

0.8 

2.8 

1.3 

0.1 

1.2 

0.3 

1.8 

5.5 

1.3 

5.0 

8.0 

9.2 

•  10.3 

6.7 

9.3 

560 

69.0 

92.0 

72.6 

91.3 

93.1 

3.0 

6.6 

6.7 

8.7 

7.5 

7.1 

13.7 

25.1 

72  3 

25.6 

33.7 

30.2 

24.9 

S2.3 

47.9 

36.9 

51.0 

46.3 

17 

3  0 

4.8 

3.3 

4.1 

5.6 

1.4 

1.9 

2.8 

2.6 

3.3 

2.8 

4.4 

4.7 

5.0 

6.0 

4.7 

4.5 

7.5 

17.7 

13.5 

12.7 

25.4 

11.3 

6.6 

58 

10.5 

10.1 

10.6 

11.5 

12.5c 

61.0 

106.9 

52.3 

59.3 

— 

1.1 

21  3 

17.9 

46.2 

12.2 

93.8 

113.5  1 

131.0 

166.8 

169.6 

141.8 

97.7 

86.6  i 

83.2 

91.0 

92.0 

75.7 

7.9 

5.9 

10.8 

8.9 

7.0 

11.8 

8.6 

19.5 

18.7 

13.7 

15.4 

24.5 

0.3 

8.9 

10.6 

7.5 

10.3 

13.3 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

1.8 

0.9 

1  6 

1.7 

2.4 

7.0 

3.2 

8.6 

14.2 

1.2 

3.6 

6.1 

5.5 

5.1 

5  9 

0.4 

5.3 

33 

1.4 

4.6 

3.7 

17.4 

24.9 

29.5 

25.9 

34.4 

22.3 

49.7 

123.2 

237.8 

152.1 

221.6 

284.4 

1.2 

2.0 

4.0 

0.0 

3.6 

5.5 

3.0 

23 

2.5 

1.8 

5.4 

1.6 

1.9 

2.1 

32 

2.8 

2.7 

3.9 

1.3 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1.1 

1.6 

4.4 

2.6 

2.7 

2.8 

2.0 

1.3 

— 

0.1  1 

— 

_ 

_ 

0  9 

2.7 

4.7 

5.3 

4.9 

3.7 

5.1 

15.6 

93 

13.5 

6.6 

10.5 

9.6 

18  1 

23  0 

17.6 

28  4 

31.3 

5.4 

7.9  . 

13.4 

6  3 

11.0 

16.1 

25.5 

21.2 

33.2 

23.1 

32.6 

31.3 

1.5 

2.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

1950 

IV 

I 

II 

Apr 

May 

June 

0.9 

1 

1.2 

1 

12.4 

0.4 

2.0 

3.3 

9.1 

0.6 

9.1 

1.8 

37.5 

38.0 

25.8 

48.8 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.2 

15.7 

14.5 

13.1 

10.5 

15.2 

13.5 

0.5 

1.3 

0.9 

0.1 

1.3 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.5 

0.4 

08 

0.9 

1.3 

14 

1.7 

0.8 

1.1 

12.7 

1  3  2 

63 

1.6 

1.2 

2.0 

0  4 

2.2 

1.0 

2.1 

3.5 

16.5 

16.3 

16.2 

16.5 

18.2 

13.9 

5  5 

2.8 

2.7 

2.3 

2.1 

3.8 

0.8 

0.2 

6.1 

0.3 

7.0 

11.1 

8.2 

7.3 

3.8 

2.3 

2.7 

6.5 

1.0 

1.3 

1.0 

0.7 

1.0 

1.2 

0.2 

0.1 

1.8 

0.1 

2.3 

3.0 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

60.9 

49.3 

62.7 

<•9.“’ 

80.9 

58.0 

17.2 

27.8 

8.6 

9.4 

10.2 

6.2 

1.7 

2.0 

1.6 

1.7 

1.9 

1.2 

5.7 

5.8 

6.1 

6.1 

50 

7.2 

3.2 

4.8 

2.3 

2.5 

3.0 

1.3 

4.7 

4.3 

1.6 

2.6 

1.7 

0.6 

14.5 

7.9 

7.5 

5.6 

5.8 

11.2 

5.2 

8.1 

6.1 

8.4 

3.9 

59 

1.0 

0.8 

1.5 

0.9 

1.9 

1.6 

10.5 

11.4 

15.2 

17.1 

15.7 

12.8 

110.9 

123.9 

116.2 

104,5 

133.6 

1.0.4 

3.5 

4.0 

6.3 

7.4 

5.0 

6.6 

39.8 

38.9 

33.2 

35.5 

36.4 

27.8 

57.6 

57.0 

5S.3 

42.9 

69.5 

56.6 

6.2 

43 

3.7 

3.6 

2.5 

5.0 

2.5 

7.3 

3.7 

9.1 

5.0 

9.0 

7.0 

6.0 

48 

5.7 

3.1 

15.2 

4.6 

1.6 

3.6 

0.5 

6.0 

4.2 

9.8 

10.1 

10.3 

7.3 

7.7 

16.0 

25.5 

9.3 

25.3 

8.6 

30.9 

36.4 

8.9 

4.0 

4.6 

1.8 

3.4 

8  6 

45.7 

86.6 

103.8 

91.7 

113.8 

105  8 

74.2 

51.2 

109.4 

93.2 

143.1 

91.8 

15.6 

55 

10.7 

4.9 

4.8 

22.4 

21.2 

49.4 

30.5 

25.9 

32.3 

33  2 

11.1 

8.7 

10.5 

12.4 

11.4 

7.7 

0.7 

0.9 

07 

0.7 

1.0 

0.4 

1.9 

2.6 

2.1 

0.7 

3.7 

1.8 

7.8 

8.1 

8.3 

7.7 

8.3 

8.9 

3.7 

2.3 

2.3 

2.0 

2.2 

2.6 

35.5 

17.2 

18.7 

19.4 

21.5 

15.2 

293.1 

214.0 

195.4 

258.1 

169.3 

158.7 

6.4 

0.4 

13.8 

1.9 

16.2 

23  2 

1.1 

3.4 

0.5 

5.0 

2.1 

14.2 

0.9 

6.8 

3.1 

15.5 

2.2 

20.3 

3.0 

5.0 

17.1 

27.7 

8.1 

15.6 

4  5 

3.5 

8.3 

9.1 

7.3 

84 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

5.1 

2.5 

2.8 

2.0 

5.9 

0.5 

6.7 

7.5 

38.0 

29.3 

39.5 

44  8 

34.8 

19.1 

47.7 

46,7 

4.3.3 

52.6 

20.3 

46.0 

7.7 

19.0 

23.2 

63.1 

23  0 
58.9 

18.9 

54.4 

27.7 

75.9 

0.7 

0.2 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

1.4 
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V.  DIRECTION  OF  IMPORT  TRADE  (Contd.) 
(Monthly  averages  in  millions t 


1933 

1 

1946  j 

1 

i 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1949 

I  1  II  j  HI 

IV 

I 

11 

1950 

Apr. 

May 

June 

Into  Malaya  in  M$  from  | 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Br.  N.  Borneo, 

C.7 

1.3 

1.3  i 

1.5  1.5  1 

1.7 

2.3 

2.4 

3.2 

3.0  i 

3.1 

3.5 

Brunei  . .  1 

O.i 

0.1  ' 

0.1 

0.2  0.1  ' 

0  1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2  ! 

O.i 

0.4 

Sarawak 

4.1 

6.4 

6.8 

5.7  8.6  ' 

6.2 

6.8 

8.7 

9.9 

7.9 

11.2 

10.7 

Burma  . .  , 

2.7 

7.7 

6.9 

7.7  11.7 

6.3 

2.0 

2.0 

3.4 

3.0 

2.0 

5.3 

Ceylon  • .  i 

-•  1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3  1 

0.3  0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.2 

(1.2  i 

0.4 

China 

10.2  , 

9.5 

7.8 

8.0  10.6 

7.3 

4.5 

8.6 

10.5 

10.3 

11.8 

9.4 

Hong  Kong 

5.0  ' 

3.8 

4.0 

3.7  3.7 

4.3  1 

4.2 

4.9 

5.3 

4.4 

59 

5.6 

India  . .  | 

1 

3.1 

2.9 

5.6 

3.5  3.6  . 

4.8  ; 

10.5 

17.3 

14.3 

12  5 

15.2 

15.3 

Indochina 

0.9  . 

2.5  1 

1.8 

1.9  2.5 

1.8 

1.0 

1.4 

1.6 

1.0 

1.5 

2.4 

Indonesia 

1 

21.8  1 

29.4 

26.5 

23.1  24.8 

25.2 

32.3 

33.1 

44.8 

35.8 

44.0 

54.5 

Thailand 

9.7 

10.7 

16.2 

17.6  15.2 

13.6 

18.4 

12.3 

24.5 

21.7 

25.0 

26.8 

Japan 

0.5 

1.1 

3.3 

3.1  2.9 

3.4 

3.9 

2.8 

5.2 

2.3 

6.2 

7.1 

United  Kingdom 

22.0 

28.7 

31.9 

30.7  34.7 

28.3 

33.9 

40.3 

36.6 

35.1 

41.5 

33.2 

United  States  . .  . 

11.5 

17.4 

9.4 

10.1  10.6 

8.4 

8.4 

6.5 

6.1 

49 

6.3 

7.0 

Canada  •  •  1 

1.6 

1.9 

1.5 

2.3  1.2 

1.5 

1.1 

2.2 

1.0 

0.3 

2.3 

0.5 

Oceania 

7.2 

7.9 

8.9  1 

8.6  10.8 

7.4 

8.7 

9.2 

9.6 

7.3 

9.3 

12.1 

Into  Pakistan  e  in  Rs.  from 

1 

1 

Burma 

0.7 

2.0 

0.9 

5.5 

0.2  1 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

Ceylon 

2.4 

1.4  : 

O.b 

1.5 

1.4  ' 

1.0 

0.9 

2.3 

China 

5.7 

4.5 

8.3 

5.8 

2.4 

3.0 

1.7 

2.6 

India 

37.4 

14.2 

18.4 

21.6 

9.1 

12.4 

10.1 

48 

Ma  aya 

18 

0.8 

1.2 

0.6 

0.9 

1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

Japan 

0.8 

7.3 

3.6 

7.9 

13.4 

15.7 

18.5 

6.1 

United  Kingdom 

22.5 

29.0 

41.6 

35.3 

.. 

20.9 

22.6 

24  7 

15.3 

United  States 

6.6 

10.0 

11.0 

13.0 

7.8 

7.5 

3.5 

7.4 

Into  Philippines  in  Ps.  from 

Burma 

0.3 

0.5 

0.2 

_ 

- 

China 

0.8 

2.4 

*3.8 

1.7 

2.2 

1.2 

3.1 

Hong  Kong 

— 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

1.1 

India 

0.2 

0.7 

1.1 

0.9 

0.6 

12 

0.4 

Indonesia 

0.2 

0.4 

25 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

0.3 

.. 

Thailand 

0.5 

0.4 

0.1 

0.9 

1.6 

0.1 

0.2 

.. 

Japan 

— 

0.2 

0.3 

2.7 

1.4 

4.0 

3.1 

United  Kingdom 

0.2 

0.5 

0.9 

08 

0.8 

08 

0.8 

United  States 

43.1 

73.3 

78.2 

76.3 

84.7 

68.0 

48.4 

Into  Thailand  f  in  Baht  from 

Burma  ■  - 

0.4 

0.3 

'  0.4 

0.9 

1.7 

0.1 

China  1 4 

3.1 

1.9 

12.5 

8.3 

12.4 

J.2 

i 

Hong  Kong  0.1 

17.9 

35.4 

36.3 

33  3 

41.7 

24.9 

India  1-3 

1.5 

2.9 

13.3 

15.0 

110 

i 

Indochina  0.1 

3.5 

3.7 

2.2 

0.5 

0.9 

Indonesia  0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

1.2 

4.9 

5.6 

J.3 

Malaya  10 

16.5 

20.5 

47.7 

1  30.1 

33.5 

26.7 

Philippines  — 

0.1 

1.3 

13 

1  0.6 

0.7 

0.4 

Japan  1.6 

— 

— 

3.4 

15.7 

11.0 

20.5 

United  Kingdom  6.6 

1.1 

8.5 

10.0 

16.5 

15.5 

17.5 

j 

1 

United  States  11 

2.8 

26.0 

15.0 

29.7 

29.4 

1  30.1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Into  Japan  in  US$  from 

i 

I 

! 

i 

China  22.9 

0.3 

0.4 

2.1 

i  3.8 

3.4  4.3 

1  2.9 

4.4 

8.2 

4.6 

5.8 

2.7 

5.3 

Hong  Kong 

1  .. 

India  4.1g 

I 

'  0  8 

2.3 

!  1.1 

1  0.5  2.3 

i  1-5 

0.3 

1.5 

2.0 

1  '3.6 

1.4 

.  0.9’ 

Indonesia  2.1 

— 

1  0.1 

1.0 

1  1-3 

1.1  1.9 

'  1.2 

1.0 

0.6 

11 

1.0 

1  1-2 

1  1.0 

Malaya  2.4 

— 

!  0.4 

0.9 

1.8 

:  1.6  14 

2.8 

1.3 

0.9 

1.2 

1  0.8 

1.3 

1.5 

Korea  16.5 

— 

:  0.2 

0.4 

0.3 

'  0.2  0.6 

0.2 

C.2 

0.1 

47 

3.9 

56 

i  4.6 

Phil  pplnes  0.8 

— 

0.2 

0.8 

1.1 

13  1.8 

0.7 

0.8 

1.7 

1  1 

1.5 

0.6 

,  1.2 

United  K’ngdom  1.5 

'  - 

0.8 

0.4 

0.5 

0.8  0.5 

0.3 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

1  0.3 

United  States  21.7 

18.6 

40.3 

36.8 

48.0 

!  50  7  59.4 

51.6 

30.3 

35.3 

37.6 

38.7 

39.2 

!  35.0 

Australia  2.0 

1 

0.1 

0.7 

2.3 

1  2.9  .2.5 

1.4 

?  S 

!  7.0 

45 

6.9 

3.3 

3.4 

Canada  2.2 

1 

0.3 

0.5 

0.8  0.4 

1 

0.5 

0.! 

j  2.1 

i  15 

19 

2.6 

Burma:  Prewar  data  refei  to  period  October  1938  to  September 
1939:  1948  and  1949  annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending 
September. 

India:  1947  figures  are  averages  for  January-July.  and  1948  are 
averages  for  nine  months.  ApnI-December. 

Excluding  imports  /rom  Pakistan  by  land  in  1948. 

Indochina:  Data  for  1946  are  averages  for  August-December  and 
for  1947  averages  for  April-December. 

Pakistan:  Sea  and  airborne  trade  only.  Annual  figures  for  i94R 
and  1949  are  for  years  beginning  1st  April. 


f.  Thailand:  Prewar  data  refer  to  year  ending  March  1940.  Figures 
for  second  quarter  of  1949  refer  to  average  of  first  six  months. 
Averages  for  third  and  fourth  quarters  of  1949  are  figures  for  the 
Port  of  Bangkok  only,  which  account  for  more  than  9001  of  the 
total  trade  of  the  country.  Annual  figures  for  1949  are  simple 
averages  of  these  statistics  and  are.  therefore,  provisional. 

g.  Japan:  Imports  from  India  include  Burma  and  Pakistan  in  1938 
and  Pakistan  in  1947  and  1948. 
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\  I.  DIKKCTION  OK  KXFOKT  THAUK 
/  Monthly  averages  in  millions  i 


1938 

1946 

1947 

1948 

1949 

FAOM  BURMA  a  *  In  Rs.  to 
Ceylon 

2.2 

11.6 

11.0 

China 

0.2 

3.7 

8.1 

Hong  Kong 

0.3 

1.6 

1.0 

India 

22.0 

25.2 

23.1 

Indonesia 

0.6 

2.7 

3.9 

Malaya 

2.8 

10.1 

8.1 

Pakistan 

2.8 

Philippines 

— 

0.2 

0.9 

Japan 

0.8 

0.1 

1.3 

United  Kingdom 

5.7 

5.6 

3.2 

United  States 

0.1 

0.6 

0.5 

PROM  CEYLON  in  Rs.  to 

India 

0.7 

3.0 

2.9 

1.7 

1.7 

Pakistan 

1.5 

1.8 

Japan 

o’.i 

— 

0.1 

0.3 

United  Kingdom 

11.8 

33.4 

25.4 

25.1 

27.8 

United  States 

2.8 

7.3 

9.9 

13.8 

9.5 

Canada 

0.8 

1.1 

4.7 

3.3 

3.7 

Australia 

0.9 

5.9 

7.0 

7.0 

New  Zealand 

0.5 

1.5 

1.9 

1.8 

2.8 

Prom  HONG  KONG  in 

HK$  to 

Br.  N.  Borneo 

0.6 

0.6 

0.8 

Burma 

0.6 

1.0 

1.5 

Ceylon 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

China 

22.3 

23.3 

48.7 

India 

2.1 

4.0 

32 

Indochina 

1.5 

1.6 

1.6 

Indonesia 

4  4 

5.7 

4.6 

Korea,  South 

North 

1 

— 

4.9 

1  C2 

'  4.1 

Malaya 

17.9 

17.1 

20  0 

Pakistan 

_ 

4.5 

Philippines 

5.1 

11.4 

86 

Thailand 

7.2 

11.7 

9.6 

ECAFf:  TOTAL 

62.2 

81.8 

110  0 

Japan 

1.3 

4.1 

5.3 

United  Kingdom 

3.2 

6.3 

11.6 

United  States 

12.6 

12.7 

19.5 

Canada 

0.2 

0.6 

1.2 

Oceania 

1.0 

1.7 

3.4 

FROM  INDIA  b  in  Rs  .to 

Burma 

8.4 

5.5 

U.l 

10.0 

7.8 

Ceylon 

4.2 

11.7 

11.4 

9.5 

11.9 

China 

1.3 

10.8 

5.2 

5.6 

1.8 

Pakistan 

40.6c 

43.5 

United  Kingdom 

46.0 

58.5 

78.7 

78.3 

93.4 

United  States 

11.2 

58.4 

61.2 

59.7 

57.1 

Canada 

1.7 

5.8 

9.3 

6.9 

7.6 

Australia 

2.5 

9.3 

14.5 

17.2 

20.4 

PROM  INDOCHINA  d  in 

Pr.  to 

China 

0.6 

2.8 

0.3 

2.1 

0.6 

Hong  Kong 

2.3 

1.8 

1.3 

11.2 

n.2 

Maiaya 

2.5 

5.1 

4.0 

9.4 

9.9 

Thailand 

0.1 

— 

0.7 

3.7 

4.9 

United  States 

2.1 

6.2 

2.5 

2.2 

1.0 

France 

11.4 

39.2 

18  0 

42.6 

46.6 

PROM  INDONESIA  in  Pi  to 

Burma 

— 

— 

_ 

— 

0.2 

Hong  Kong 

1.1 

0.1 

0.6 

1.6 

1.0 

India 

0.4 

— 

_ 

0.1 

0.5 

Malaya 

10.7 

0.8 

6.1 

16.6 

29.8 

Philippines 

0.5 

— ■ 

0.1 

0.8 

1.1 

Thailand 

0.2 

— 

_ 

0.3 

0.8 

Japan 

1.8 

— 

0.4 

2.1 

2.8 

Netherlands 

11.5 

5.6 

12.9 

31.0 

41.2 

United  Kingdom 

3.1 

0.2 

0.7 

1.7 

5.5 

United  States 

8.2 

5.8  , 

5.3 

15.2 

19.4 

Australia 

2.4 

— 

0.2 

0,8 

1.8 

1949  1950 


111  IV  I  II  Apr.  May  June 


7.4 

2.1 

0.2 

0.5 

6.8 

2.3 


6.5 

2.6 
0.1 


2.1 

1.2 

3.1 

0.4 

1.3 

0.3 

0.1 

0.3 

0.5 

2.2 

0.5 

1.4 

3.0 

1.7 

3.3 

1.9 

3.9 

4.0 

0.2 

0.3 

0.8 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

16.1 

33.9 

34.6 

26.7 

19.5 

22.6 

9.7 

17.1 

40.9 

10.3 

8.5 

5.8 

13.5 

20.5 

22.0 

15.3 

22.9 

27.8 

4.1 

2.0 

3.5 

5.1 

5.9 

8.9 

6.5 

11.3 

9.0 

6.9 

6.9 

8.5 

5.7 

7.3 

14.1 

7.0 

16.6 

18.6 

2.1 

4  9 

1.3 

2.7 

3.6 

6.1 

2.4 

10.6 

5.3 

0.6 

0.7 

0.9 

1.1 

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

1.1 

1.6 

0.7 

2.1 

2.0 

1.2 

0.9 

4.7 

1.1 

1.1 

12.0 

0.8  . 

0.4 

0.3 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.4 

1.2 

22.5 

29.1 

54.7 

88.7 

90.3 

79.2 

83.6 

76.3 

77.7 

3.4 

3  5 

3.7 

2.2 

1.2 

1.2 

0.8 

1.3 

1.6 

1.6 

1.8 

2.0 

1.2 

1.3 

2.7 

3.0 

2.6 

2.4 

6.2 

6.1 

3.0 

3.3 

4.8 

12.4 

13.4 

11.5 

12.2 

4.6 

5.9 

7.9 

6.5 

4.3 

3.1 

2.8 

4.8 

1.8 

7.8 

1.7 

3.4 

3.6 

1.3 

1.3 

2.8 

1.0 

17.4 

13.4 

24.6 

19.6 

23.8 

30.6 

24.5 

30.6 

36.6 

13.5 

1.7 

1.1 

1.6 

4.0 

5.6 

1.8 

6.0 

9.1 

7.4 

83 

8.9 

10.0 

3.0 

7.2 

5.8 

9.8 

6.0 

14.4 

14.1 

4.8 

5.3 

5.9 

7.0 

7.4 

5.2 

8.3 

87.5 

93.8 

115.9 

142.9 

141.6 

156.8 

145.4 

153.6 

171.5 

5.4 

7.2 

5.2 

5.6 

10.3 

8.2 

11.1 

7.7 

5.8 

14.3 

11.0 

10.5 

10.8 

11.3 

21.3 

17.2 

25.7 

21.0 

12.5 

15  9 

22.7 

27.1 

16.2 

22.4 

14.5 

29.2 

23.6 

0.4 

2.3 

1.4 

0.7 

0.8 

0.8 

0.8 

0.6 

1.1 

1.9 

2.6 

5.2 

4.0 

3.4 

3.2 

3.3 

2.6 

3.6 

3.2 

6.6 

10.4 

11.2 

16.8 

7.3 

7.4 

7.3 

7.2 

11.2 

10.2 

10.5 

15.9 

15.4 

10.3 

9.6 

9.7 

11.6 

1.6 

1.6 

0.5 

3.6 

2.1 

0.4 

0.8 

— 

0.5 

50.7 

49.5 

42.7 

31.1 

9.0 

16.8 

13.1 

14.6 

22.6 

90.8 

78.0 

94.2 

110.4 

87.8 

75.5 

63.7 

88.2 

74.7 

54.4 

43.2 

46.1 

84.5 

84.6 

60.0 

46.5 

63.8 

69.7 

7.2 

5.5 

6.2 

11.5 

12.9 

8.7 

10.4 

9.9 

57 

16.9 

17.3 

22.8 

24.7 

21.7 

19.0 

21.2 

22.3 

13.6 

0.5 

0.9 

0.6 

0.4 

0.4 

0.5 

1.1 

0.3 

_ 

8.6 

16.4 

16.5 

11.1 

11.9 

13.1 

19.8 

11.4 

8.2 

13.6 

9.9 

5.8 

10.1 

5.4 

— 

— 

_ 

5.4 

3.8 

4.6 

5.8 

4.2 

2.9 

3.6 

2.6 

2.6 

1.3 

0.6 

0.3 

1.9 

35.4 

5.9 

10.0 

5.3 

2.3 

64.2 

30.7 

45.5 

46.1 

37.1 

25.7 

14.5 

35.1 

27.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

_ 

— 

1.3 

0.7 

1.3 

0.8 

0.8 

2.3 

1.2 

3.4 

2  2 

0.1 

1.0 

0.4 

0.6 

0.4 

1.6 

2.3 

1.5 

1.0 

26.3 

27.5 

39.8 

25.6 

38.6 

103.1 

75.9 

101.9 

131.5 

0.8 

1.1 

1.2 

1.1 

1.1 

3.3 

3.8 

2.2 

3.8 

1.0 

1.0 

0.6 

0.6 

1.2 

1.7 

2.5 

1.8 

0.7 

3.1 

3.9 

2.4 

1.8 

1.8 

6.7 

7.7 

4.7 

7.7 

41.9 

33.4 

49.8 

39.5 

50.6 

114.2 

100.1 

135.3 

107.2 

2.3 

3.4 

8.9 

7.6 

3.7 

14.6 

10.1 

14.8 

18.8 

16.0 

20.2 

25.1 

16.2 

15.8 

60.1 

52.7 

59.8 

67.7 

0.4 

1.8 

2.3 

2.6 

2.4 

8.1 

5.2 

10.8 

8.2 

VI.  DIRECTION  OF  EXPORT  TRADE  (ConuLt 
(Monthly  averages  in  millions) 


1 

1949 

1950 

1938 

1946  1947 

1948 

1949 

1 

I 

1 

II 

HI 

IV 

I 

! 

11 

Apr. 

May 

June 

From  Malaya  in  M$  to 

Br  JJ.  Borneo 

0.8 

1.2 

1.7 

1.6 

1.6 

1.5 

1.9 

2.0 

2.2 

2.0 

2.2 

2.5 

Brunei 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0  5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

0.5 

Sarawak 

2.1 

2.6 

2.3 

2.2 

2.4 

2.1 

2.3 

3.3 

4.1 

3.4 

3.8 

5.0 

Burma 

0.7 

1.0 

1.0 

0.8 

1.4 

1.0 

0.8 

0.8 

0.7 

0.3 

0.4 

1.5 

Ceylon 

0.2 

0.8 

3.3 

1.9 

2.5 

0.9 

4.1 

1.9 

2.1 

1.9 

2.1 

2.2 

China 

0.7 

1.3 

0.7 

1.4 

0.5 

0.5 

05 

— 

0.2 

0.5 

0.1 

— 

Hong  Kong 

4.1 

3.4 

5.5 

.  2.2 

3.5 

6.2 

10.0 

6.3 

6.2 

4.8 

4.4 

9.5 

India 

4.3 

5.3 

5.1 

3  9 

68 

6.5 

3.1 

4.4 

4.7 

2.8 

5  5 

5.7 

Indochina 

0.3 

0.7 

0.7 

0.9 

0.7 

0.6 

0.5 

0.7 

0.7 

0.1 

1.3 

0.8 

Indonesia 

10.5 

16.1 

11.6 

12.8 

10.9 

10.5 

12.0 

14.0 

17.7 

10.4 

17.8 

25  0 

Korea 

. .  -- 

— 

0.1 

0.5 

-- 

— 

0.4 

0.3 

1.0 

— 

Pakistan 

. .  — 

0.6 

0.8 

1.6 

0.9 

0.6 

0.2 

0.5 

0.8 

0.6 

0.7 

1.1 

Philippines 

0.1 

0  5 

0.9 

1.2 

0.7 

0.5 

1.2 

1.3 

1.3 

1.3 

1.9 

0.7 

Thailand 

1-3 

4.1 

3.8 

3.2 

3.8 

3.4 

4.6 

5.3 

5.0 

4.2 

5.9 

4.9 

ECAFE  TOTAL 

25  2 

37.9 

367 

34.2 

36.5 

34.6 

41.5 

41.1 

46.7 

32.9 

47.8 

59.4 

Japan 

1.1 

1.6 

2.5 

2.8 

1.3 

2.6 

3.4 

2.3 

3.6 

1.6 

4.8 

4.5 

United  Kingdom 

17.3 

20.0 

17.0 

18.7 

13.1 

17.6 

18.5 

27  5 

29.6 

23.4 

32.9 

32.4 

United  States 

36.6 

38.2 

35.8 

40.2 

23.6 

31.3 

48.3 

50.8 

63.7 

63.0 

60.7 

67.4 

Canada 

3.7 

3.7 

3.0 

4.8 

1.7 

2  1 

3.6 

43 

3.8 

3.8 

3.4 

4.2 

Oceania 

3.5 

5.1 

7.2 

5.8 

6.3 

7.7 

8.8 

11.7 

10.2 

7.5 

10.1 

12.9 

From  Pakistan  e  *  in  Bs.  to 

Burma 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

02 

0.5 

0.1 

0  1 

Ceylon 

1.2 

0.6 

1.0 

0.6 

0.8 

1.2 

0.3 

1.0 

China 

2.7 

1.0 

0.3 

1  5 

3.6 

0.4 

7.6 

2.9 

Hong  Kong 

2.1 

4.9 

0.3 

7.9 

13.4 

12.2 

23.7 

4.3 

India 

19.1 

7.1 

20.2 

6.4 

2.2 

0.8 

2.7 

3  2 

Malaya 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

1.1 

— 

3.3 

0.1 

Thailand 

.  .  1 

~ 

■  ~ 

_ 

—  - 

— 

— 

— 

Japan 

1.0 

4.4 

13.4 

1.0 

10.3 

12.8 

8.5 

9.6 

United  Kingdom 

12.5 

14.7 

14.4 

8.2 

14.4 

17.6 

15.5 

10.2 

United  States 

10.9 

10.0 

11.7 

7.5 

8.1 

12.8 

7.3 

4.1 

From  Philippines  *  in  Ps 

to 

China 

.1.1  0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

Hong  Kong 

0.2  0.5 

0.5 

0.8 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

India 

0.4 

0  3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.2 

0.1 

Indonesia 

0.8 

0.9 

0.4 

0.1 

0.7 

Korea 

—  — 

0.3 

— 

•  — 

0.1 

0.1 

Malaya 

—  1.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Thailand 

—  0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

Japan 

--  0.4 

2.6 

1.9 

2.5 

1.3 

2.3 

United  Kingdom 

0.4  1.4 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.5 

0.9 

United  States 

6.4  25.4 

34.8 

30.6 

31  7 

29  6 

36.6 

From  Thailand  t  in  Baht  to 

Br  .N.  Borneo 

— 

0.4 

2.1 

2.3 

3.6 

1.0 

Burma 

— 

0.3 

1.5 

0.7 

1.4 

0.1 

Ceylon 

0.5 

0.1 

1.4 

8.5 

10.4 

8.6' 

*  ■ 

China 

0.2 

1.0  4.3 

21.7 

7.3 

13.8 

0.8 

Hong  Kong 

2.0 

12.4  18.0 

16.3 

17.3 

16.7 

17.9 

India 

2.0 

_  40 

16.7 

31.2 

46.2 

16.2 

Indochina 

— 

_  0.5 

1.0 

0.3 

0.6 

— 

Indonesia 

0.2 

0.6 

8.0 

12.8 

14.2 

11.5 

Korea 

-  — 

_  0.6 

19 

0.3 

— 

0.1 

Malaya 

10.7 

15  5  32.4 

42.1 

51.8 

66.2 

37.4 

Philippines 

0.2 

2.3  1.0 

6.6 

4.4 

5.6 

3  3 

Japan 

1.0 

_  — 

0.5 

14.2 

11.5 

16.9 

United  Kingdom 

0.4 

0  2  2.0 

4.6 

9.3 

12.7 

5.9 

United  States 

0.1 

4.7  10.1 

38.4 

30.3 

42  9 

17.7 

Prom  Japan  *  in  US$  to 

China 

35.0 

0.3  0  8 

0.3 

1.0 

0.4 

0.2 

1.4 

18 

3.1 

3.8 

4.4 

3  4 

3.5 

Hong  Kong 

India 

4!5g 

—  0.7 

0.7 

5.4 

11.5 

6.3 

2.4 

V.3 

b  9 

1.6 

14 

1.4 

L9 

Indonesia 

25 

—  2.0 

4.7 

2.3 

1.2 

6.8 

04 

0.8 

3.5 

33 

6.1 

3.2 

0.5 

Korea 

21.6 

0.9  1.6 

1.5 

1.4 

1.7 

1.5 

1.0 

1.2 

1.8 

1.4 

1  8 

1.0 

1.3 

Malaya 

0.5 

~  0.3 

0.5 

1.3 

0.8 

0.5 

1.6 

2.1 

0.4 

2.0 

2.1 

2.0 

2.0 

Philippines 

0.8 

—  0.1 

0.3 

1.8 

0.6 

1.5 

1  8 

3.1 

1.8 

0.7 

0.5 

('.8 

0.7 

United  Kingdom 

3.2 

0.1  1.7 

1  4 

3.5 

2.6 

4.6 

5.4 

1.4 

1.2 

29 

3.5 

1.6 

3.5 

United  States 

10.1 

4.8  1.7 

5.5 

6.6 

6.5 

6.0 

5.8 

8.0 

11.4 

13.5 

133 

13.7 

13  6 

•  Including  Re-exports. 

a.  Burma;  Prewar  data  refer  to  period  October  1938  to  September 
1939;  1948  and  1949  annual  figures  refer  to  twelve  months  ending 
September 

b  India:  1947  figures  are  averages  for  January-July.  and  1948  are 
averages  for  nine  months,  April-December. 

c.  Excluding  exports  to  Pakistan  by  land  in  1948. 

d.  Indochina;  Data  for  1946  are  averages  for  August  -  December  and 
for  1947  averages  for  April-December, 


p.  Pakistan:  Sea  and  airborne  trade  only.  Annual  figures  for  1948 
and  1949  are  for  years  beginning  1st  April. 

f  Thailand:  Prewar  data  refer  to  year  ending  March.  1940.  Averages 
for  the  second  half  year  of  1949  are  figures  for  the  Port  of  Bangkok 
only,  which  account  for  more  than  90Vr  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
country.  Annual  figures  for  1949  are  simp'e  averages  of  these 
heterogeneous  statistics  and  are.  therefore,  provisional. 

g  Japan:  Exports  to  India  include  Burma  .■'nd  Pakistan  in  1938  and 
Pakistan  in  1947  at  1  1948. 
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VII.  QUANTITIES  OF  EXPORTS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES 

(Monthly  averages  in  thousand  tons) 


KiCE 

Burma 

Thailand 

Indochina 

TEA 

Ceylon 

China 

India 

Pakistan  i 

Indochina  i 

Indonesia 
Japan 

COPRA  AND  COCONUT  OIL  c 
Ceylon 

Hong  Kong  d 
Indones  a  e 
Malaya 

Br.  N.  Borneo 
Philippines 
Sarawak 
Thailand 

PALM  KERNELS  AND  OIL  c, 
Indonesia  h  ! 

Malaya 

GROUND  NUTS  AND  OIL  c 
Hong  Kong 
India 

NATURAL  RUBBER 
Brunei 
Burma 
Ceylon 
Indochina 
Indonesia 
Malaya 

Br.  N.  Borneo  I 

Sarawak  I 

Thailand  ! 

COTTON  RAW  { 

India 
Pakistan 

COTTON  YARN  (ton) 

Hong  Kong 

Malaya 

Japan 

COTTON  PIECE  GOODS 

(tr.n.  metres)! 

Hons  Korg 
Ind  a 

Malaya  i 

Japan  (mn.  sq.  met'es) 
JUTE  RAW 

India  ) ; 

Pakistan  ! 

JUTE  MANUFACTURES 
India 
Bag  j 
Cloth  j 
HEMP  RAW 
Philippirea 

TIN  CONCENTRATES 
Burma 
Indonesia 
Thailand 
TIN  METAL 

Hong  Kong  I 

Malaya 
PETROLEUM 

Indonesia  k  | 

Malaya  1  | 

I 


i 

1948 

1949 

1949 

1950 

1938 

1947 

j 

1 

II 

1  1 

III 

IV 

1 _ i 

I 

1.  _ 1 

"  1 

Apr. 

May 

June 

253.3 

67.0 

102.2 

99.2 

115.5 

86.9 

53.4 

40.4 

148.2 

113.8 

169.5 

161.4 

115.4 

32.9 

67.6 

101.3 

107.7 

70.8 

90.5 

116.0 

134.2 

153.2 

144.0 

105  5 

77.8 

3.6 

13.4 

7.8 

15.4 

3.9 

0.5 

11.0 

12.8 

15.4 

13.1 

i  9.8 

8.9 

10.9 

11.2 

11.6 

13.3 

11.7 

11.2 

8.7 

12.9 

9.5 

13.1 

1 

16.0 

3.5 

1.4 

1.5 

13.4a 

16.la 

14.2 

16.1 

•  6.5 

18.8 

23.6 

13v5 

7.5 

9.5 

6.8 

'  6.3 

1.2 

0.6 

0.9 

2.5 

1.2 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.2 

— 

— 

0.1 

— 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

_ 

6.0 

0.3 

0.8 

1.8b 

1.7o 

1  9  b 

2.1b 

2.1 

1.3 

2.2 

2.7 

1.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.6 

0.9 

0.9 

0.2 

0.4 

0.4 

0.1 

0.4 

0.8 

8.7 

5.1 

9.2 

8.6 

6.2 

8.7 

9.0 

3.4 

4.9 

5.4 

5.5 

3.8 

0.1 

1.6 

0.7 

0.3 

0.1 

0.4 

0.3 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

0.7 

25.8f 

7.6 

12.1g 

15.8 

7.3 

15.9 

12.8 

11.9  ! 

15.7 

9.1 

21.2 

16.8 

13.4 

4.0 

7.1 

9.8 

8.2 

12.4 

11.1 

7.7 

9.5 

10.1 

8.9 

9.5 

0.4 

0.2 

0.3 

0.8 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

1.3 

1.4 

1.0 

1.6 

!  1.6 

28.9f 

51.2 

35.3 

33.4 

33.1 

39.8 

36.5 

26.0 

28.4 

26.9 

25.1 

33.2 

.  0  1 

— 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.3 

0.2 

0.5 

0.4 

14.2 

0.2 

3.3 

8.5 

5.7 

9.2 

12.5 

5.6 

8.0 

4.2 

9.0 

1 A  7 

3.1 

4.1 

4.4 

5.0 

4.1 

4.8 

4.7 

5.2 

3.8 

6.4 

ill.  • 

1.2 

0.2 

0.4 

0.7 

0.6 

1.2 

1.0 

1.5 

2  8 

1.7 

5.2 

1.5 

22.0 

3.0 

5.5 

4.0 

6.1 

1.6 

3.5 

14.2 

0.8 

0.6 

1.5 

0.? 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.6 

0.7 

0.8 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

0.6 

1.6 

1.3 

0.4 

2.1 

1.4 

4.2 

7.0 

7.8 

7.7 

5.6 

6.6 

8.8 

10.2 

8.2 

7.0 

7.3 

10.3 

5.0 

'  4.3 

3.5 

3.5 

2.1 

3.5 

3.8 

5.7 

2.7 

2.3 

2.5 

3.3 

25.5 

24.3 

36.6 

35.7 

33.2 

36.8 

43.1 

29.7 

63.6 

61.0 

63.1 

66.7 

29.1 

54.2 

57.5 

57.5 

50.5 

58.2 

56.5 

58.3 

39.0 

37.5 

46.8 

32.6 

0.8 

1.3 

1.7 

1.7 

1.4 

1.7 

1.8 

1.8 

1.8 

1.4 

2.1 

1.9 

1.5 

3.0 

3.4 

3.3 

3.1 

3.3 

3.2 

4.5 

4.6 

5.2 

4.3 

4.4 

3  5 

4.5 

8.1 

8.0 

8.1 

8.1 

7.5 

8.1 

9.9 

10.8 

8.6 

10.4 

38.6 

19.3 

8.0 

4.4 

6.8 

2.0 

3.8 

8.1 

J.7 

2.0 

2.0 

10 

13.6 

14.0 

16.9 

7.4 

9.4 

14.7 

26.1 

26.8 

37.2 

14.2 

1,387 

843 

1,667 

1,721 

2,100 

2.63  i 

2,289 

2,162 

3.201 

335 

14 

108 

1,201 

377 

108 

103 

132 

88 

1.745 

M3 

458 

833 

510 

820 

7C0 

1,307 

813 

1,081 

407 

951 

7.4 

9.0 

6.2 

7.7 

6.0 

7.2 

6.0 

6.3 

9.3 

14  6 

22.9 

23.5 

35.5 

23.1 

33.2 

61.3 

92.3 

67.4 

70.4 

83.2 

48.5 

22.6 

5.2 

3.4 

4.6 

8.3 

12  5i 

13.3 

6.9 

12.9 

;  20.1 

158.4 

26  4 

28.2 

52.2 

68.0 

47.6 

51.9 

71.5 

78.5 

98.6 

62  2 

j  74  8 

1 

20.0 

!  15.4 

11.9 

10.5 

22.7 

2.0 

1.0 

_ 

_ 

55.9 

23.4 

16.1 

!  17.3 

14.3 

7.6 

21.8 

1  34.7 

29.4 

33.1 

31.5 

2.37 

49.0 

33.7 

41.5 

37.6 

36.0 

47.3 

35.0 

i  30.3 

25.2 

27.6 

18.4 

29.6 

29.9 

27.0 

33.3 

23.5 

19.6 

22.1 

23.4 

23.2 

18.0 

18.1 

13.2 

22.7 

118 

7.2 

6.2 

53 

5.8 

4.4 

5.9 

8.6 

0.2 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

1.3 

2.8 

'  2.6 

2.6 

2.5 

2.1 

2.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.7 

3.1 

1.1 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.8 

0.4 

0.3 

0.8 

0.9 

0.9 

0.8 

1.1 

0.2 

i 

0.3 

0.4  1 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

'5.2 

2.7 

4.0 

4.7 

j 

2.8 

4.3 

5.5 

5.9 

7.1 

8.2 

5.2 

7.8 

1 

320.8 

474.5 

512.8  i 

514.9 

522.9 

421.8 

15.5 

25.5 

19.1 

1 

25.9 

39.7 

44.7 

34  9 

39.7 

47.0 

18.1 

a  Inc'.ucting  territory  ot  Pakistan. 

I)  Federal  territory  only. 

c  Expressed  in  terms  of  oil  equivalent;  figures  under  column  for 
1938  refer  to  averages  for  the  period  1934-38. 
d  Coconut  oil  only, 
e  Copra  only, 
f  1935-39. 


g  Excluding  exports  to  Singapore, 
h  Palm  oil  only. 

i  Unit  changed  in  1950  to  million  square  meters. 

J  Converted  at  2. 25  lbs.  per  bag  and  0.50  lb.  per  yard  of  cloth 
k  Petroleum  and  products. 

1  Motor  spirit 
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Mil.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OE  UNIT  VALUE  OE  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 
(Baic  1948  ^  KH)} 

A.  IMPORT  UNIT  VALUE  INDICES 


1949  1950 


CEYLON 

1938 

1946 

1947 

1949 

I  j 

11  1 

Ill 

IV 

I  1 

1 

“  i 

Apr. 

Miy 

June 

All  commodities 

23.0 

81 

93 

95 

99 

93 

94 

95 

100 

.9(1 

98 

99 

INDIA 

All  commodities 

97a 

93 

92 

104 

102 

101 

104 

100 

98 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

109a 

98 

100 

122 

106 

97 

94 

ini 

96 

Raw  material  & 

ssmi-manufaotures 

106a 

103 

101 

108 

113 

108 

113 

104 

105 

Manufactures 

90a 

88 

83 

94 

91 

95 

98 

94 

93 

INDOCHINA 

All  co.Timodities 

7.8 

44 

15 

123 

l21 

122 

120 

128 

116 

INDONESIA  b 

All  commodities 

4.6 

94 

95 

93 

92 

93 

Tex.  ties 

10.3 

84 

88 

81 

8v1 

87 

Prov.s  ons 

14.4 

97 

96 

95 

94 

101 

M.tals 

16.4 

100 

102 

£9 

99 

101 

Chemxa's  &  dyes 

16.4 

101 

98 

95 

103 

108 

Sundries 

18.1 

!14 

95 

101 

92 

88 

M.ALAYA 

All  commodities 

35.9 

89 

100 

£9 

98 

97 

105 

102 

10.5 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

24  2 

89 

105 

102 

103 

105 

112 

107 

115 

Raw  materia's 

51  0 

i5 

92 

95 

91 

84 

99 

110 

108 

Manufactures 

41.4 

93 

98 

£9 

98 

94 

101 

97 

98 

H.  EXPORT  UNIT  VALUE  INDICES 


CEYLON 

All  co.Timodit  es 

32.5  1 

74 

98 

107  ! 

104 

102 

104 

118 

135 

131 

133 

133 

128 

Tea 

36.3 

65  1 

99 

109 

102 

104 

109 

121 

135 

122 

130 

122 

115 

Rubber 

56.2 

143  ' 

108 

90 

85 

86 

82 

107 

125 

154 

132 

151 

180 

All  coconut  products 

14.5  ! 

£0  1 

94 

111 

115 

107 

106 

116 

147 

148 

149 

161 

134 

112 

Other  export  products 

25  1 

108  ' 

98 

93 

102 

87 

86 

99 

116 

113 

111 

117 

INDIA 

All  commodit’es 

104a 

100 

99 

105 

107 

111 

108 

112 

114 

Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

115a 

108 

109 

116 

121 

133 

123 

135 

143 

Raw  material  & 

semi-manufactures 

111a 

103  1 

100 

104 

no 

121 

124 

118 

120 

Manufactures 

97a 

93  ' 

94 

99 

102 

103 

101 

103 

105 

INDOCHINA 

All  commodities 

11  1 

45 

68 

128 

121 

128 

135 

130 

132 

121 

i 

103 

121 

138 

INDONESIA 

All  commodities 

28.1 

94 

88 

83 

90 

no 

115 

246 

231 

246 

261 

Estate  produce 

31.3 

103 

97 

101 

100 

113 

129 

260 

249 

259 

27.3 

Peas.4nt  produce 

27.1 

92 

85 

81 

85 

116 

no 

246 

227 

249 

263 

Forest  produce 

11.8 

77 

72 

78 

76 

83 

82 

187 

190 

189 

183 

MALAYA 


All  coniTrolities  a*;.!  88  97  '  04  92  91  112  JI»  uh 


Food,  drink  &  tobacco. 

21.3 

94 

127  1 

104 

108 

124 

173 

178 

106 

Raw  materials 

53.0 

89 

91  i 

89 

86  1 

84 

105 

121 

152 

Manufactures 

34  0 

83 

i 

10>  i 

1 

104 

103 

100 

112 

100 

103 

a.  Average  of  twelve  months  Aoril  1949  to  March  1950. 

b.  Unweighed  wholesale  price  index  of  importrd  goods 
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l\.  INDEX  NUiMBEKS  OF  WHOLESALE  PRICES 
(1948  =  100) 


1949  1950 


1938 

1946 

1947 

1949 

II 

III 

IV 

I 

11 

Apr. 

May 

June 

INDIA 

All  items 

27.2a 

81.0 

103.8 

102.7 

105.3 

105.8 

! 

106.2 

1 

107.2 

106.6 

T 

107.1 

107.8 

Industrial  raw  materials 

23.2a 

84.9 

107.8 

107.3 

106.7 

110.6 

113.8 

113.1 

il2.4 

112.9 

1140 

Semi-manufactured  articles 

31.6a 

79.6 

103.6 

102.7 

104.5 

105.3 

106.5 

105.6 

105.1 

105.8 

106.0 

Manufactured  goods 

29.4a 

81.2 

101.0 

102.1 

102.2 

101.8 

101.6 

102.1 

102.1 

1023 

)02  1 

KOREA  (Seoul) 

All  items 

33.8 

61.4 

136.8 

119.8 

148.3 

170.1 

202.3 

tlU8.6 

Fertilizers 

79.0 

299.6 

179.8 

389.5 

449.4 

663.6 

718.6 

Textile  raw  materials 

11.4 

47.7 

144.3 

109.7 

160.4 

210.1 

196.3 

196.3 

Textiles 

14.7 

48.5 

140.1 

121.0 

146.0 

173.0 

149.4 

1.54.5 

Building  materials 

20.5 

55.2 

143.0 

129.4 

145.7 

177.1 

186.9 

186.4 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

General 

20.3 

143  0 

93.1 

85  6 

83.6 

85.8 

81.5 

782 

72.7 

74  8 

72.3 

71  1 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

General 

6.06 

105.0 

93.4 

95.1 

93.3 

91.1 

90.1 

93.8 

92.3 

94  8 

94.1 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon)  c 

General  index 

5.9b 

48.3 

68.2 

125 

120 

ICO 

127 

115 

114 

114 

114 

115 

Fuel  &  mineral  products 

7.0b 

68.4 

136 

136 

143 

146 

153 

152 

163 

151 

103 

Raw  materials 

13.9b 

58.0 

50.3 

120 

121 

113 

115 

122 

140 

132 

144 

146 

115 

101 

Semi-finished  products 

6.8b 

76.2 

123 

124 

124 

122 

121 

116 

116 

117 

Manufactured  products 

4.4b 

91.5 

87.9 

125 

121 

121 

120 

103 

101 

100 

101 

JAPAN 

All  items 

1.04 

12.7 

37.7 

158.9 

157.7 

161.9 

166.6 

174  0 

174.7 

173  9 

174.7 

175.6 

Textiles 

0.85 

11.2 

34.2 

131.5 

179.1 

191.3 

z05  5 

188.4 

1855 

192.1 

Chemical  fertilizer 

1.11 

22.1 

43.6 

140  7 

141.5 

139.5 

142.8 

164.4 

173  3 

173.2 

Metal  &  products 

2.26 

19.2 

42.2 

143.1 

140.4 

142.0 

153.7 

179.3 

183  2 

183.1 

•  ■ 

Building  materials 

1.21 

13.1 

44.1 

141  4 

141.1 

141.3 

142.7 

155.4 

1514 

150.7 

Fuels 

1.20 

9.2 

37.0 

149.7 

143.6 

153.5 

158.6 

176.1 

164.1 

160.4 

a  Year  ending  August,  1939. 
b  January  to  June.  1939. 


c.  New  series  beginning  1949.  which  is  linked  to  the  oM  series. 
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X.  INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  COST  OF  LIVING  AND  RETAIL  PRICES 

(1948  =  100) 


! 

1949 

1950 

1938 

1946 

1947 

j 

1949 

II  i 

III 

1 

1  IV 

i 

'  1 

II 

Apr. 

May 

i 

June 

BURMA  (Rangoon) 

Cost  of  living 

1 

28 

106 

i 

1 

108 

1 

135 

141 

149 

1 

122 

116 

113 

110 

111 

116 

Food 

24 

136 

115 

142 

148 

162 

127 

119 

115 

111 

113 

121 

CAMBODIA  (Phnom-Penli ) 

Cost  of  living 

84 

138 

138 

142 

147 

145 

Food 

80 

133 

129 

136 

143 

138 

CEYLON  (Colombo) 

Cost  of  living 

88 

'  ! 

97 

99 

98 

98 

101 

104 

103 

102 

102 

104 

Food 

82 

91 

104 

102 

103 

107 

111 

110 

108 

109 

112 

HONK  KONG 

Cost  of  living 

101 

112  1 

113 

113 

120 

122 

115 

115 

Food 

100 

118 

122 

121 

133 

135 

125 

125 

INDIA  (Bombay) 

101 

Cost  of  living 

35 

85 

d2 

100 

101 

102 

101 

102 

101 

103 

103 

Food 

32 

91 

lift 

105 

1 

103 

106 

108 

106 

108 

107 

109 

109 

INDONESIA  (Djakarta) 

Food 

8 

i7» 

97 

86 

89 

101 

105 

118 

121 

115 

118 

KOREA 

Retail  piice  index  (Seoul) 

i 

35 

65 

66 

127 

114 

132 

151 

195 

204 

Fool  (Republic) 

45 

1^3 

{  119 

135 

136 

206 

LAOS  (Vientianne) 

Cost  of  living 

86 

88  1 

115 

>  116 

121 

116 

108 

Food 

109 

111 

116 

109 

105 

MALAYA  (Kuala  Lumpur) 

Cost  of  living 

106 

112 

>  94 

93 

93 

94 

94 

97 

95 

95 

100 

Food 

1  95 

95 

92  ; 

94 

95a 

97 

96 

97 

98 

PHILIPPINES  (Manila) 

Cost  of  living 

25 

1 

143 

106 

108 

94 

I  95 

93 

91 

92 

89 

91 

88 

88 

Pood 

24 

166 

93 

'  94 

92 

89 

88 

82 

85 

80 

81 

THAILAND  (Bangkok) 

100 

96 

95 

Cost  of  living 

8 

86 

99 

92 

98 

102 

104 

102 

99 

VIET-NAM  (Saigon) 

i 

Cost  of  living 

46 

74 

122b 

124 

124 

121 

121 

122 

121 

122 

124 

Pood 

43 

74 

120 

123 

120 

114c 

115 

112 

111 

112 

111 

JAPAN  (Urban) 

Cost  of  living 

2'<d 

'  57 

138 

141 

141 

1  134 

131 

125 

124 

126 

124 

Food 

S2d 

64 

i  134 

1 

140 

138 

126 

1 

I 

124 

119 

118 

122 

117 

a.  Average  of  January  and  March 

b.  January  to  November. 

c. 

d. 

Average 

August- 

of  October  and 

-December 

November. 
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RICE 

Burma 

India 

Indonesia 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

Thailand 

Viet-Nam 

WHEAT 

India 

Korea 

Pakistan 

SUGAR 

India 

Indonesia 

Korea 

Pakistan 

Tliailand 

PEPPER 

Cambodia 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Thailand 

TEA 

Ceylon 

India 

Pakistan 

Indonesia 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 

TOBACCO 

India 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

VEGETABLE  OIL 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Pakistan 

Philippines 

COPRA 

Ceylon 

India 

Indonesia 

Malaya 

Philippines 

Thailand 

COTTON,  RAW 

India 

Japan 

Korea 

Pakistan 

U.K. 


JUTE.  RAW 

India 

Pakistan 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 


\[.  sVHOLLSALE  FRIGE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SEliEGTEl)  GOMMOUHTES" 


(Monthly  averages  per  ton) 


! 

1949 

1950 

Currency 

1938 

1947 

1948 

*  1949 

’ 

1 

1 

li 

III 

IV 

I 

11 

1 

Apr. 

May 

j  June 

Rs. 

280 

266 

1 

j  264 

264 

264 

264 

257  • 

! 

2-5 

235 

265 

2:5 

Rs. 

436 

'  442 

442 

442  ' 

442 

432 

432 

<132 

432 

432 

f'l. 

870 

870 

790 

740 

1,075 

1,07} 

940 

1,130 

900 

790 

000  v. 

0.211 

li'l 

24.9 

29.1 

24.9 

24.9 

27.7 

29.1 

29.1 

29.1 

000  w. 

85 

127 

145 

133 

166 

171 

268 

318 

Rs. 

1,014 

1,107 

1,045' 

723 

Baht 

1.490 

1,420 

1,330 

1,350 

1,320 

1,360 

1,890 

1,940 

1,890 

Pr. 

106 

1,720 

3,100 

2,630 

2,440 

2,850^ 

2,720 

2,180 

1.910 

1.830 

1,920 

RS. 

566 

532 

545 

478 

407 

407 

409 

407 

407 

412 

000  W. 

37 

73 

95 

105  . 

90 

128 

221 

280 

Rs. 

3231 

322 

323 

322 

323 

316 

RS. 

990 

846 

854 

906 

773 

769 

769 

769 

769 

769 

Pl. 

2,290 

1,550 

1,210 

97^, 

2.230 

2,8  ,S7 

3.500 

3,500 

3,500 

3,500 

000  w. 

517 

411 

745 

723 

858 

887 

1,150 

957 

998 

RS. 

969 

975 

965 

96^* 

965 

998 

998 

998 

998 

Baht 

10.61 

4,61 

5.66 

6.50 

5.23 

4.10 

4.10 

000  Pr. 

0.41 

23.4 

35.1 

96.0 

68.8 

135 

135' 

136 

127 

133 

127 

121 

000  F  . 

5.47 

19.4 

12.5 

19.9 

36.2 

46.2 

44.5 

14.2 

000  MS 

2.1 

3.0 

8.1 

8.9- 

15.1 

14.3 

14.4 

000  Baht 

17.7 

23.8 

46.0 

40 .8 

63.6 

62.5 

62  5 

62  5 

RS. 

1,540 

3,460 

3,330 

4,170 

3,660 

4,340 

5,220 

4,890 

■4,030 

3,620 

Rs. 

3,590 

3,660 

3,410 

3,640 

4,440 

3,920 

3,730 

Rs. 

4,760 

4.090 

5,790 

2,690 

3,810 

4,034 

4,140 

4,410 

4,500 

Fi. 

2.200 

2,870 

2.450 

3,130 

3.770 

4  583 

5,167 

6,250 

4,750 

U.S.  $ 

630 

1,020 

1,190 

1,240 

1.2S0h 

897i 

924 

888 

901 

862 

899 

u.s.$ 

1,213 

1.290 

1,243 

1,259 

1,279 

1,177 

1,207 

1,066 

1,113 

1,060 

1,025 

Rs. 

5,800 

5,7''4 

6,040 

6,100 

6,100 

7,143 

7,165 

7,165 

7,099 

Rs. 

1,2’90 

2,260 

2,010 

2,280 

2,500 

2,610 

2,280 

2,540 

2,410 

1,880 

P. 

123 

711 

816 

798 

793 

732 

772 

Rs. 

181 

980 

1,006 

1,006 

1,006 

1,006 

1.006 

1,332 

1,361 

1,286 

KS. 

666 

768 

748 

856 

753 

818 

878 

863 

895 

878 

PI. 

1,221 

S40 

930 

930 

900 

923 

1,777 

1,830 

1,520 

1,980 

MS 

1491 

645 

1,146 

906 

883 

1.000 

994 

1,012 

1.022 

1,048 

965 

Rs. 

2,830 

3,030 

2,860 

2,950 

3,480 

3,390 

2,810 

2,680 

2,950 

2.810 

P. 

130 

800 

980 

590 

550 

Rs. 

1,110 

493 

540 

600 

600 

600 

600 

799 

817 

801 

Rs. 

986 

1,289 

1,183 

1,311 

1,437 

1,462 

1,3k 

1,379 

1,415 

1,399 

FI. 

390 

470 

443 

423 

510 

860 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

1,250 

MS 

357 

646 

506 

475 

592 

614 

625 

639 

643 

593 

P. 

"60 

350 

515 

315 

300 

276 

335 

377 

400 

330 

Baht 

•• 

2,320 

2,130 

2,220 

2,750 

3.000 

3.080 

Rs. 

1,250 

1,830 

1,800 

1,960 

1,980 

1,310c 

1,310 

1,310 

1,310 

000  V. 

15.3 

48.3 

211 

256 

266 

25  5g 

000  w. 

236 

630 

929 

578 

1.010 

1,440 

1,650 

1,730 

Rs. 

1,850 

2,090 

2,250 

1.880 

1.890 

1,870 

1,980 

1,880 

1,980 

2,080 

£ 

232 

214 

239 

271 

286 

286 

291 

Rs. 

1,078 

1,069 

1,078 

981 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

1,102 

Rs. 

385 

868 

982 

814 

690 

688 

719 

697 

744 

717 

u.s.s 

"90 

323 

410 

380 

314 

316 

328 

322 

330 

3'0 

u.s.s 

95 

348 

408 

417 

356 

313 

348 

358 

348 

364 

361 
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XI.  WHOLESALE  PRICE  QUOTATIONS  OF  SELECTED  COMMODITIES*  (Contd.) 


(Monthly  averages  per  ton) 


HEMP 

Philippines 
WOOL,  RAW 
India 
Pakistan 
SILK,  RAW 

India  -  T 
Japan 
Korea 
HIDES 
India 
Pakistan 
Thailand 

RUBBER,  NATURAL 
Ceylon 
Indonesia 
Malaya 
Thailand 
U.K 
U.S.A. 

Viet-Nam 

COAL 

India 

Indochina 

Japan 

Pakistan 

Korea 

TIN 

Malaya 

Thailand 

U.K. 

USA, 

PIG  IRON 
India 
Japan 
Korea 
CEMENT 
India 
Indochina 
Japan 
Korea 
Pakistan 
COTTON  YARN 
India 
Indochina 
Japan 

COTTON  FABRICS 
India 

Japan  (Y.  per  met'r) 

JUTE  BAGS  (per  hundred) 
India 

Pakistan  • 

JUTE  (hessian) 

U.K. 

U.S.A. 


1 

1949 

1950 

Currency 

1938  • 

1947 

1948 

1949 

1 

i 

II 

ni 

IV 

'  II 

Apr. 

May 

June 

P. 

118 

683 

883 

907 

917 

723 

992 

997 

919 

983 

925 

850 

Rs. 

1,963 

2,031 

1,773 

1,£52 

2,545 

2,925 

3,237 

2,880 

3,349 

3,483 

Rs. 

3,180 

3,160 

3,010 

3,920 

4,260 

3,870 

3,980 

4.920 

000  Rs. 

52.9 

66.9 

61.5 

68.6 

76.5 

78.6 

90.8 

91.1 

89  0 

92.2 

Mn.  Y. 

1.57 

2.29 

2.25 

2.01 

2.45 

2.67 

2.01 

2.08 

Mn.  W. 

3.4 

7.1 

11.6 

9.2 

11.4 

18.4 

16.7 

16.5 

Rs. 

2,160 

2,010 

1,930 

1,870 

1,970 

2,040 

1,710 

1,540 

1,510 

2.040 

RS. 

2,200 

2,260 

2,60Q 

2.070 

1,930 

2,520 

2,410 

2,440 

2,440 

2,360 

000  bant 

'6.6 

8.2 

9.9 

9.8 

10.0 

10.7 

12.1 

12.1 

KS. 

816 

1,411 

1,389 

1,257 

1,^21 

1,161 

1.528 

1,742 

2,161 

2,623 

PI. 

1,177 

1,210 

1,100 

1,120 

1,520 

1,583 

3,870 

2,400 

4,030 

4,180 

M$ 

530 

823 

929 

842 

755 

792 

1015 

1,151 

1.675 

1.459 

1,760 

1,807 

baht 

4,833 

6,531 

.  6,233 

7,294- 

5,950; 

5.950 

£ 

66 

113 

119 

108 

97, 

102 

127 

145 

209 

181 

219 

228 

us$ 

324 

459 

483 

383 

387 

371 

373 

423 

606 

518 

631 

681 

Pr. 

1,020 

2,940 

7,150 

8,300, 

8.720 

7,450 

7,610 

8,210 

10,470 

8,900 

11,250 

11,250 

Rs. 

16.1 

16.0 

•  16.1 

16.1 

15.7 

1,5.5 

15.5 

15  5 

15.3 

15  5 

Pr. 

23 

251 

342 

533 

-  553 

556 

556 

580 

572 

573 

573 

569 

000  Y. 

3.94 

5.66 

5.79 

5.66 

5.40 

5.96 

•  • 

RS. 

85.5 

39.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

89.3 

83.3 

893 

89.3 

000  w. 

1.02 

3.61 

3.80 

3.20 

4.22 

4.30 

4.33 

4.00 

000  IVTJ 

1.59 

3.47 

4.49 

4.73 

4.67 

4.70 

4  89 

4.83 

4.96 

4.88 

4.97 

5.92 

000  baht 

20.04 

20.88 

20.19 

18.19 

16.53 

530 

16  53 

£ 

187 

421 

543 

596 

563 

579 

679 

590 

581 

583 

592 

U5$ 

932 

1,719 

2,183 

2,186 

2.271 

2.263 

1.939 

1,654 

1,702 

1,685 

1.709 

1.713 

Rs. 

111 

Til 

112 

112 

108 

105 

105 

105 

105 

105 

COO  Y. 

4.35 

6.43 

5.18 

6  16 

8.95 

9.75 

9.75 

9  75 

000  w. 

4.5 

•  15.0 

27.5 

23.2 

29.3 

37.3 

50.3 

50.0 

Rs. 

•> 

’  83.7 

81.2 

,  81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

31.2 

81.2 

81.2 

81.2 

Pr. 

30 

523 

>  746 

961 

975 

971 

971 

994 

906 

996 

936 

996 

COO  Y. 

2.79 

4.12 

3.98 

4.21  ’ 

4.32 

4.99 

4.80 

4.80 

000  w. 

9.18 

21.8 

40.6 

36.0 

'48.7 

50.7 

48.0 

93  8 

23.0 

93  8 

Rs. 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

93.8 

91.8 

93  8 

93.8 

Rs. 

2,620 

3,130 

3,180 

3,180 

3.090 

3,050 

3,050 

3,050 

3,050 

3,050 

Pr. 

‘  1.8 

“  50.1 

•  45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

45.0 

55.1 

50.2 

52.3 

52.3 

45.9 

000  Y. 

'■  r;  .  . 

87 

280 

255 

385 

359 

359 

357 

257 

000  Rs. 

‘  4.1 

3.8 

40 

38 

3.7 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

3.6 

62 

73 

59 

58 

58 

58 

50 

Rs. 

.  133 

'  146 

129 

161 

156 

156 

156 

156 

136 

153 

RS. 

159 

176 

181 

177 

.  182 

219 

199 

187 

.  200 

210 

U.S.$ 

1,837 

5,695 

6,584 

7,269 

5.592 

5,592 

5,592 

5.592 

5,392 

5,592 

U.S.$ 

1,728 

7,549 

6,596 

5,220 

5,914 

6,377 

6,514 

5.861 

6,025 

5,771 

5,788 

a.  For  detai.s  regarding  specification  and  market  centre  see  “Explana- 
Table  X"  in  vol.  I  No.  1.  with  the  exception  of 
the  following  new  quotations  introduced  in  the  current  issue: — 


Country 

Wool  Raw 

Centre 

Description 

Pakist-in 

Karachi 

Sind  white 

Jute  (hessian) 
UK. 

Dundee 

.10-1 '2  oz.,,ip  inch 

U.  S.  A. 

New  York 

'  10  oz..  40  inch 

Jute.  Raw 

U.K. 

Dundee 

Daisee  2/3  c.  and  f. 

Cetton.  Raw 

U.K 

15' 16'  U..S.  middling,  average  raw 

cotton,  commission  price  to 
spinners 

Tea 


U.K. 

Unit  value  of  imports.  c.i.f. 

U.S.A . 
Tobacco 

Standard  grade  (composite) 

India 

Guntur 

Agmark  grade  1 

h.  Coconut  oil  for  Ceylon.  Malaya  and  the  Philippines;  groundnut  oil 
for  India;  palm  oil  for  Indonesia;  and  mustard  oil  for  Pakistan. 

c.  India,  raw  cotton.  Bengal  Fine  M.O.  substituted  from  third  quarter 
1949  for  original  specification  the  price;  of  which  in.  the  third 
quarter  of  1949  was  1309. 

f  Average  of  November  and  December  • 

g.  October. 

h  Average  of  July  and  August. 

i.  December 
t  1937 

f  1939. 
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XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS^  I 


1 

1949 

1950 

1938 

1  1948 

1 

1949 

1 

n 

m 

IV 

I 

n 

Apr. 

June 

BURMA  (miUion  Rs.) 

Currency  »nd  Deposit  Money 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Deposit  money  b 

174 

202 

203 

207 

205 

193 

'  204 

1  199 

202 

!  211 

Commercisl  Bunks 

Total  deposits 

108 

199c 

233 

233 

239 

237 

226 

246 

241 

244 

251 

Assets:  Cash 

3 

72c 

109 

110 

117 

121 

72 

74 

64 

74 

83 

Short  term 

Union  Bank  of  Burma 

48 

67c 

60 

59 

52 

49 

94 

105 

118 

104 

Deposits:  Total 

108d 

149 

136 

166 

191 

136 

189 

161 

172 

234 

Government 

44d 

46 

30 

55 

76 

70 

122 

10.3 

106 

157 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

88d 

172 

167 

200 

205 

141 

173 

144 

157 

219 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

14d 

30 

28 

28 

33 

30 

35 

36 

34 

34 

Bank  Clearings 

CEYLON  e  (milUon  Rs.) 

68 

157c 

128 

125 

143 

107 

123 

139 

116 

158 

143 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

36 

Notes:  Net  active 

222 

222 

216 

226 

229 

230 

242 

233 

238 

242 

Deposit  money  b 
Commercial  Banks 

579 

621 

515 

642 

734 

613 

640 

• 

640 

Total  deposits 

641 

687 

581 

708 

801 

679 

706 

653 

685 

706 

Assets:  Cash 

269 

284 

153 

331 

401 

194 

201 

201 

Short  term 

12  7 

137 

131 

136 

155 

169 

181 

181 

Long  term 

19) 

230 

235 

229 

232 

236 

279 

279 

Bank  Clearings 

HONG  KONG  (million  HK$) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

91 

396 

461 

4t>2 

431 

502 

519 

525 

448 

436 

.625 

Notes:  Total  issued 

778 

840 

878 

833 

804 

803 

801 

801 

800 

801 

Bank  Clearings 

INDIA  f  (1000  miUion  Rs.) 

.. 

689 

917 

992 

935 

918 

878 

945 

1 

913 

1,005 

917 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

Currency:  Net  active 

3.03g 

13.58 

12.38 

12.81 

12.00 

11.89 

12.54 

12.86 

12.95 

12.94 

12  70 

Depc»it  money 

Schooled  Banks 

1.35g 

8.07 

7.06 

7.03 

7.02 

6.81 

6.85 

6.73 

6.78 

6.71 

6.71 

Total  deposits 

2.27 

9.90 

8.85 

8.86 

8.66 

8.61 

8.61 

8.70 

8.72 

8.62 

875 

103 

460 

Assets:  Cash 

0.22 

1.28 

1.04 

0.99 

1.12 

1.11 

0.87 

0.94 

0.85 

0  89 

Short  term 

Long  term 

Reserve  Bank  of  India 

1.16 

•• 

4.33 

4.651-. 

4.47 

3.74 

4.84 

3.51 

4.23 

3.72 

4.04 

3.76 

4.45 

3.60 

4.70 

. . 

4.83 

4.68 

Dep(»its:  Total 

0.32 

4.29 

3.10 

2.93 

2.93 

3.12 

2.95 

2.70 

2.73 

2.65 

2.72 

Government  1 

0.15 

2.57 

1.75 

1.66 

1.47 

1.71 

1.77 

1.56 

1.61 

1.52 

1.56 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

1.15 

13.74 

8.95 

9.05 

8.28 

8.43 

8.86 

8.76 

889 

8.72 

«  67 

Banking  Department 

0.04 

3.44 

1.87 

1.56 

1.73 

1.99 

2.02 

1.94 

1.98 

1.94 

1  89 

Issuing  Department 

Local  assets: 

l-llR 

10.30 

7.08 

7.49 

6.55 

6.84 

6.82 

6.90 

6.78 

6.78 

Short  term;  Government 

0.02 

0.01 

0.03 

0.06 

0.03 

_ 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0.01 

00 1 

Short  term:  Others 

0.02 

0.09 

0.12 

0.15 

0.11 

0.11 

0.14 

0.13 

0.14 

0.13 

Long  term:  Total 

0.39 

2.83 

5.01 

5.16 

5.08 

5.07 

5.10 

5.27 

5.21 

5.31 

Banking  Department 

0.06 

0.75 

1.00 

1.09 

0.90 

0.92 

0.86 

0.59 

0  61 

0.59 

0  57 

Issuing  Department 

0.32 

2.08 

4.01 

4.07 

4.18 

4.15 

4:24 

4.68 

4.60 

4.72 

472 

Banking  Clearings 

INDO-CHINA  (mUlion  Pr.) 

Commercial  Banks 

1.54 

5.07 

4.77 

4.71 

4.37 

4.75 

4.83 

4.61 

4  56 

4.79 

4.49 

Total  deposits 

1,126 

1,284 

1,223 

1,293 

1,357 

1,574 

1,520 

683 

1,466 

3,523 

634 

1,572 

670 

Assets;  Short  term 

INDONESIA  (million  FI.) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

338 

600 

581 

662 

668 

735 

745 

Notes:  Total  issued  J 

Bank  of  Java 

183g 

1,577  r 

1,740 

1,705 

1,772 

1,864 

1,994 

2,114 

2,287 

2,008 

2, 048 

Demand  deposits 

83g 

884? 

756 

737 

761 

835 

1,238 

831 

1,190 

656 

654 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

128s 

551 

557 

567 

549 

735 

726 

717 

735 

725 

Local  assets; 

Short  term;  Government 

?8 

916g 

972 

939 

1,010 

1,105 

1,622 

1,93) 

2,262 

1,674 

1  854 

Short  term;  Others 

1 

61g  1 

70 

68 

66 

65 

i 

69 

120 

91  1 

171 

i 

97 
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XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  (Contd.) 


1949 

1950 

\ 

1938 

1948 

1949 

! 

* 

1 

1 

1 

...  _  ^  1 

II 

UI 

IV 

I 

II 

Apr.  1 

May 

June 

JAPAN  (1000  million  Y.) 

i 

1 

] 

1 

1 

1 

"] 

1 

“1 

Cnrrency  and  Deposit  Money 

1 

Notes:  Net  Active  k 

2.9 

338.1 

294.0  j 

292.2 

281.4 

304.7 

296.8 

298.1 

305.3 

293.7 

295.3 

Deposit  money 

All  twnks  except  Bank  of 

5.3g 

266.9  ^ 

364.2 

342.5  1 

383.6 

404.0 

430.4 

437.8 

437.4 

435.2 

440  9 

Japan 

1 

• 

Total  deposits 

19.1 

326.4 

613.9  1 

560.5 

653.7  ' 

720.7 

806.7 

852.3 

839.5 

849.0 

868.5 

1.5g 

52.6 

101.5 

89.8 

105.4 

118.0 

134.5 

130.5 

124.3 

131.6 

135.7 

Long  term 

Bank  of  Japan 

12.7 

243.3 

496.8 

437.0 

529.3 

631.0 

715.8 

786.1 

775.7 

781.3 

801.4 

5.8 

68.2 

115.4 

121.3  , 

11S.6  ; 

112.1 

106.4 

110.2 

107.6 

111.2 

111.8 

Deposits:  Total 

Government 

Local  assets: 

0.4 

0.3 

29.5 

10.4 

57.2 

35.2  , 

65.7 

43.0 

67.6 

43.9 

44.2 

19.9 

48.8 

30.6 

49.7 

32.3 

51.5 

33.3 

52..5 

35.5 

45.2 

28.2 

Short  term:  Government 

_ 

69.0 

94.1 

98.1 

99.5 

98.5 

84.5 

70.2 

70.2 

70.2 

70.2 

Short  term:  Others 

0.1 

54.6 

77.8 

G8.2 

78.1 

97.6 

101.3 

128.6 

123.7 

i;M.9 

130.2 

Long  term:  Government 

1.8 

153.8 

182.3 

188.7 

165.3 

159.3 

170.2 

145.1 

160.6 

138.8 

136.0 

Bank  Clearings 

235.7 

549.2 

518.2 

545.4 

681.6 

656.4 

746.6 

716.8 

760.1 

762.7 

KOREA  m  (1000  million  W.) 

Cnrrency  and  Deposit  Money 

Notes:  In  circidatlon 

0.31 

28.00 

42  06 

34.49 

40.86 

57.86 

60.45 

Deposit  money 

AU  Banks 

0.12 

11.48 

20.65 

13.56 

23.82 

26.18 

25.92 

Total  deposits 

0.52 

32.93 

56.93 

49.31 

66.13 

64.81 

69.88 

Assets:  Cash 

0.05 

8.31 

1544 

12.62 

17.59 

18.79 

26.05 

Short  term 

1.05 

32.16 

52.92 

39.00 

51.23 

76.25 

85.90 

Long  term 

0.41 

3.25 

3.53 

3.48 

3.57 

3.68 

4.14 

Bank  of  Korea 

Deposits:  Total 

0.62 

5.18 

7.86 

7.14 

10.33 

7.06 

883 

Government 

1  0.06 

0.13 

0.54 

0.46 

0.85 

0.64 

0.68 

•• 

•  • 

Local  assets: 

Short  term:  Government 

0.09 

0.14 

0.30 

0.32 

0.40 

0.42 

0.46 

Short  term:  Others 

0.97 

8.20 

13.45 

7.12 

11.75 

26.57 

34.64 

•  • 

Long  term 

0.28 

0.18 

0.41 

6.40 

0.44 

0.48 

0.54 

Bank  Clearings 

0.20 

20.57 

39.87 

34.29 

41.73 

56.93 

58.13 

MALAYA  (million  M$) 

■ 

Cnrrency  and  Deposit  Money 

Currency:  Total  issued 

400g 

402 

402 

403 

402 

403 

410 

403 

409 

418 

PAKISTAN  (million  Rs.) 

1 

I 

! 

Cnrrency  and  Deposit  Money 

1 

Currency:  In  circulation 

1,708 

1.741 

1,741 

i  1.718 

1,694 

1.804 

1,789 

1,823 

1  1,799 

1,744 

Deposit  money 

1  990 

999 

978 

I  982 

1,043 

1,045 

1,081 

1  1,073 

1  1,089 

1,081 

Schednled  Banks 

Total  deposits 

1.092 

1,072 

1,083 

1,061 

1,094 

'  1,151 

I  1.198 

1,179 

1.194 

1.221 

Assets:  Cash 

!  218 

304 

224 

187 

244 

182 

161 

149 

i  155 

179 

Short  term 

323 

428 

426 

429 

414 

i  519 

511 

534 

1  510 

1 

491 

State  Bank  of  Pakistan 

Deposits:  Total 

1 

:  1,164 

1,015 

1,118 

935 

930 

796 

780 

791 

r  760 

717 

Government 

911 

795 

883 

716 

<  669 

j  579 

586 

628 

1  696 

534 

Foreign  assets: 

Banking  Department 

,  1,009 

722 

837 

673 

551 

361 

»n 

1  328 

i  284 

333 

Issuing  Department 

Local  assets. 

1,203 

i  1618 

1,729 

!  1.575 

.  1,378 

1  1,475 

1,461 

1,428 

1 

1  1,428 

1J348 

Short  term:  Government 

1  117 

111 

117 

,  108 

105 

'  106 

1  163 

1  105 

102 

163 

Short  term;  Others 

Long  term: 

1 

3 

— 

'  1 

8 

16 

12 

18 

'  — 

Banking  Depaitment 

65 

178 

155 

181 

271 

301 

336 

347 

331 

331 

Issuing  Department 

1  •• 

1  25 

97 

.  136 

265 

297 

361 

361 

!  361 

361 

Bank  Clearings 

t 

1 

1  300 

i 

325 

331 

280 

295 

;  355 

i 

1  327 

1  336 

359 

286 

—  74  — 


XII.  FINANCIAL  STATISTICS  {Contd.) 


1 

j 

^  ’  i 

1949 

1950 

! 

1 

1938 

1948  ' 

1949 

i 

II  ! 

III  ‘ 

IV 

I 

11 

Apr. 

May 

1 

June 

PHILIPPINES  (mUlion  P.) 

' 

1 

i 

1 

1 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money  ' 

i 

1 

Currency:  Net  active  [ 

141g 

513 

551 

552 

524 

571  ' 

568  " 

574 

576 

570 

577 

Deposit  Money  j 

73g 

547  i 

547  1 

560  ' 

536 

497 

493 

530 

519 

510 

531 

Commercial  Banks 

Total  deposits 

386 

889 

882 

855 

814 

'  838 

.  864 

Assets:  Cash  1 

*05g 

313 

203 

204 

;  190 

178 

181 

187 

173 

Short  term 

210 

563 

560 

■  550 

567 

586 

545 

545 

543 

5^ 

Long  term 

49 

1 

84 

82 

91 

83 

55 

,  .67 

67 

Central  Bank  of  Philippines 

14l‘ 

Deposits:  Total 

1 

144 

184 

141 

110 

133 

138 

134 

139 

Foreign  assets:  Total 

Local  assets: 

j  400  j 

607 

671 

567 

485 

442 

447 

449 

450 

441 

Short  term:  Others 

30 

3 

25 

91 

85 

62 

73 

48 

64 

Long  term 

20 

5 

16 

59 

103 

122 

316 

124 

126 

Bank  Clearings 

Total  Bank  Debits  to  Check¬ 

26 

381 

443 

495 

433 

426 

460 

441  ^ 

524 

ing  Account 

175 

772 

1  723 

723 

735 

732 

597 

584 

695 

THAILAND  (miinon  baht) 

Currency  and  Deposit  Money 

2,737 

Notes:  in  circulation  n 

j  191g 

2,237 

2.505' 

2,509 

2,487 

2,516 

2,648 

2,680 

1 

Deposit  money  p  { 

'  1,014 

1.020 

1,010 

1,061 

1,041 

939 

935 

923 

946 

937 

Commercial  Banks 

821 

Total  deposits 

53 

786 

829 

817 

865 

851 

821 

815 

820 

803 

Assets:  Cash 

13 

369 

330 

329 

340 

325. 

263 

247 

248 

245 

249 

Short  term 

28 

406 

546 

497 

516 

556 

625 

600 

622 

608 

568 

Long  term 

!  8 

102 

101 

101 

100 

99 

88 

90 

88 

88 

95 

Bank  of  Thailand 

Deposits:  Total 

717 

1,166 

1,181 

1.326 

1.268 

1,308 

1,451 

1,350 

1,464 

1,540 

Government 

338 

444 

492 

533 

423 

437 

501 

434 

510 

560 

Foreign  assets 

1 

Banking  Department 

..  :  1 

301 

390 

419 

532 

475 

401 

550 

471 

559 

610 

Issuing  Department 

Local  assets: 

j  lllK 

1,421 

1.877 

1,804 

1,844 

2,163 

2.291 

2.373 

2.373 

2,373 

2,373 

Short  term:  Others 

Long  term: 

!  ..  ! 

1  ' 

1  434 

1 

604 

580 

588 

638 

820 

143 

627 

825 

833 

822 

Banking  Department 

1 

5 

150 

158 

152 

141 

143 

143 

143 

144 

Issuing  Department 

1  -• 

951 

755 

858 

739 

500 

500 

500 

500 

500 

590 

Bank  Clearings 

1 

1  774 

1 

1,112 

1,042 

i 

1,092 

1,246 

1,350 

1,170 

1,458 

a  Net  active  currency:  Total  issued  less  holdings  in  ail  banks 
including  the  central  bank  and  the  government  treasuries. 
Currency  in  circulation:  Total  issued  less  holdings  in  ail 
banks  including  the  central  bank.  Deposit  money:  Deposits 
of  all  banks  (including  central  bank)  subject  to  checks  but 
excluding  inter-banking  liabilities  and  central  government 
deposits.  Cash  of  commercial  banks:  Cash  and  balances 
with  banks.  Short  term  assets:  Short  term  assets  such  as 
loans,  advances  and  bills  discounted.  Long  term  assets: 
Securities,  bonds,  debentures  etc. 

Figures  refer  to  end  of  period  for  months  and  averagb  of 
month  ends  for  quarterly  and  annual  figures,  except  in  the 
case  of  bank  clearings  where  monthly  totals  and  tlieir  aver¬ 
ages  are  used, 

b  Demand  deposits  of  commercial  banks, 
c  Average  March-December. 
d  Average  April-December  ' 

e  Figures  for  1949  are  end  of  quarter  and  their  averages. 

1950  figures  are  end  of  period. 


f  Figures  for  1938  are  average  of  weeks  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  March  1939,  except  where  indicated  under  g. 

g  End  of  year. 

h  Average  of  September-December. 

i  Centrai  and  other  government  deposits  except  1938  which 
includes  only  those  of  the  central  government. 

J  Total  of  Bank  of  Java  notes  and  government  paper  money. 

k  End  of  year  for  1938.  1948,  annual  average  (only  11  months) 
for  1949. 

m  For  first  quarter,  1950.  average  of  January  an<J  February 
except  bank  clearing. 

n  Total  issued  less  amount  held  in  Banking  Department  of 
the  Bank  of  Thailand 

p  Sight  deposits  with  commercial  banks  and  at  the  Bank  of 
Thailand  but  excluding  government  deposits. 
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ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OE  EUROPE  IN  1949 


(|>re{>ari‘(l  hy  iIk*  Ret^earrli  and  I'lanniii"  Division, 
E<‘on<»nii<‘  Coinniission  for  Eiiropo) 


Published  ill  May  1950 

English  and  Fmirli  Editions 

L.!N.  Piihlicalion  Sales  N<i.  19.»0  II.  E.  J  .‘1.00  or  l.’v  -sig. 


“  ,  .  .  the  most  important  official  study  of  our  current  jiroblems.'’  "It  excels  in,  above  all.  the  breadth 
and  competence  of  its  statistical  investigation."’  The  Manchester  Guardian. 


The  ‘‘tliird  edition  of  a  report  that  has  acl^uired  undisputed  pre-eminence  among  documents  of  the  kind 
..."  "...  the  most  profound  inquiry  into  the  world  tiollar  problem  yet  produced.” 

The  Sew  York  Times. 

"...  fully  maintains  the  excellent  standard  of  earlier  years  ...”  "...  has  pulled  no  punches  in 

, describing  the  continued  precariousness  of  the  economic  jiosition  in  Kuioi>e  .  . 

'  The  Economist. 


The  Economic  Commission  for  Europe  has  “  .  . .  established  itself  as  one  of  the  great  authoritative  sources 
of  economic  information  about  Europe’’.  Its  annual  surveys  arc  "triumphs  of  patient  research,  economic  analysis 
and  statistical  presentation.’’  The  Sews  Chronicle. 


ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  ASIA  AND  THE  FAR  EAST,  1949 

xix  t  '185  pp.,  6"  X  9" 

Published  in  June,  1950 

ll.  .N.  Fuhlicatiun  Sales  No.  1950.  II.  F.  1.  $3.00,  English  edition 
A  French  edition  of  the  Survey  is  now  in  preparation. 

The  third  issue  of  the  Economic  Survey  of  Asia  and  the  Far  East  for  1949,  consisting  of  eighteen 
chapters  yvith  131  statistical  tables,  three  maps  aiul  an  index,  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  part, 
yvhich  reviews  the  year’s  economic  developments,  covers  about  the  same  ground  as  the  194o  survey.  The  second 
part,  dealing  yvith  the  principal  factors  and  problems  underlying  the  region’s  post-war  economic  development, 
incorporates  the  results  of  the  Secretariat  studies  on  mineral  resources,  economic  planning,  foreign  investment 
and  flood  control,  in  addition  to  brief  analyses  of  population  changes,  intra-regional  co-operation  and  the  jiosition 
of  the  region  in  the  yvorld  economy. 

The  Survey  is  the  coojrerative  work  of  all  the  substantive  divisions  working  in  collaboration  with  the 
Kescarch  and  Statistics  Division  of  the  Secretariat.  Assistance  was  also  rendered  bv  divisions  of  the  Department 
of  Economic  Affairs  and  the  Dejiartment  of  Social  .\flairs  of  the  United  Nations  Secretariat,  and  by  the  Food 
and  .Agriculture  Organization,  the  International  Labour  Organization  and  other  specialized  agencies.  For  the 
prejiaration  of  the  Survey.  Governments  in  the  EC.\FE  region  and  Japan  supplied  much  published  material  on  tlie 
economy  of  their  countries,  and  some  ajijiointed  correspondents  to  coordinate  the  sujijilv  of  information  from 
different  ministries,  central  banks,  statistical  services  ami  other  government  dejiartments. 

The  1949  issue,  like  the  earlier  ones  for  1947  and  1948.  yyill  be  useil  as  a  standard  reference  on  I’ar  Eastern 
economics,  indispensable  to  governments,  universities  and  colleges,  jiublic  and  private  libraries,  research  institutions 
and  students  of  Far  Eastern  affairs. 


i'riiilcd  ill  SingaiKirc  liy  itic  Straits  'I  iiiics  I'resi.  l.td. 


